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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



1 HE first edition of this Miscellany, which ap- 
peared in 1790, was intended as an attempt *< to 
** comprise, within the compass of one volume, 
^^ all the most beautiful small poems that had 
** been published in this country during the 
•* sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ;*' but it 
was, at the same time, admitted, that << the 
** completion of the publisher's plan had been 
** prevented by the difficulty of procuring a 
" sufficient stock of materials.'* 

This difficulty has been since removed by 
the kind assistance of my friends ^ and the work, 
in its present state, contains a selection, made 
with some care and attention, from a consider- 
able number of the best poetical libraries in this 
country. That it is stiU deficient, and that by 
greater industry it might have been iipproved^ 
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is very certain : ♦ but the reader, who shall 
fairly examine the stock of materials here col- 
lected, will not be much surprised if the curio- 
sity of the compiler was at length satiated, and 
if the labour of transcription became too irk- 
some to be farther continued. 

It has been objected to the former collection 
that it consisted, almost exclusively, of love- 
songs and sonnets. The objection was certainly 
just, but the blame cannot fairly be imputed to 
an editor, who. must be satisfied to take such 
instances of literary excellence as he can find ; 
and who, though he may lament, with his read- 
ers, that beautiful poetry is more firequently 
calculated to inflame the imagination than to 
chasten the morals, can only lament, without 
being able to remedy, such a perversion of ta- 
lent. 

The collection, in its present state, will be 

♦ To what degree it is defective, the reader will be bet- 
ter able to judge, when Mr Ritson shall have printed his 
*^ Bibliographia Poetica, a Catalogue of English Poets of 
*' the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
" teenth centuries, with a short account of their Works." 
It is said to be completed, and intended for immediate 
publication. [This accurate repertory has since appeared 
in one volume 8vo, 1802. Nicol] 
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found to contain much more variety. The two 
parts into which it is divided are, indeed, di- 
rected to one principal object j which is, to ex- 
hibit, by means of a regular series of Speci- 
mens, the rise and progress of our language, 
from the tenth to the latter end of the seven- 
tee;nth century. In the former part, which 
terminates with the reign of Henry VIII. the 
extracts are generally chosen with a view to 
picturesque description, or to the delineation 
of national manners ; whereas the second divi- 
sion of the work is meant to exhibit the best 
models that could be found, in each reign, of 
regular and finished composition. In the 
former, which consists of very early fragments, 
it was thought that a few critical remarks, as 
well as biographical anecdotes, were absolutely 
necessary; and that these could not be given 
more concisely than in the form of an historical 
sketch : but in the latter, a short outline of the 
literary character of -each reign, and a few no- 
tices respecting the several writers, appeared 
to be sufficient. To the whole is added a sort of 
Essay on the formation and early gradations of 
our language, which, being little more than 4 
repetition of some observations contained in the 
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first volume, is perhaps superfluous •, but may 
be convenient for the purpose of reference. 

The title of these volumes will shew, that 
they are by no means intended to supersede 
Mr Warton's very learned and entertaining, 
though desultory work, from which they are, 
ii\ part, abridged; but rather to serve as an 
useful index to his History. Neither do they 
interfere with the valuable modem Miscellanies 
of Bishop Percy, Mr Pinkerton, Mr Ritson, 
the late Mr Headley, ana Mrs Cooper ; from 
all of which they differ materially, except in 
the general purpose of selecting what is most 
valuable from the scarcest and least accessible 
compositions of our early literature. 

It is only necessary to add, that the Saxon 
Ode, which in this work will be found to differ 
materially from the text of Dr Hickes, and of 
Gibson's Saxon Chronicle, was kindly furnish- 
ed by the Rev. Mr Henshall, who collated the 
printed copies with two excellent MSS. in the 
Cotton Library ; and who had the farther com- 
plaisance to supply the literal English version, 
as well as the learned notes with which it is ac- 
eompanicd. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



XNOTWiTHSTANDiNa the Care with which the 
former edition of this work was revised during 
it9 progress through the press, it was found to 
contain very numerous, though not very impor- 
tant typographical errors. For the detection 
and the removal of these ; for the collation of 
nearly all the extracts contained in the work with 
the earliest and best copies of the originals, 
whether printed or manuscript 5 for the inser- 
tion of some new Specimens ; and for much 
additional information in the notices prefixed 
to the several authors ^ the editor is indebted 
to the kindness of his friend Mr Heber, and to 
the frequent assistance of Mr Park. 

The defects which still remain are solely 
chargeable to the editor. Many of these, 
however, will, it is hoped, be removed by the 
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publication of a second series of Specimens^ 
selected from our Early Metrical Romances^ 
which will complete the sketch of our poetical 
antiquities, and is now nearly ready for the 
press. 



CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF POETS, 

TROM WHOSE WORKS EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN OIVEH 

IN THESE VOLUMES. 



As in many instances it has not been possible to ascertain tlie 
precise year of ao author's birth or death, the reader is re- 
quested to observe, that when the word about precedes the 
date, it most be understood to be correct within two or three 
years ; where a mark of Interrogation is annexed, the date is 
only offered as an approximation deduced from the author's 
earliest compositions. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

Born. Died. 

1 Robert of Gloucester, - - - 1230? 

2 Robert Mannyng, - - about 1270 

3 Adam Davie, - ... - 1280? 

4 Robert Langland? - - - - 1300? 

5 John Gower, 1326 ? 1402 

6 John Barbour, -> • - about 1326 1396 

7 Geoffrey Chaucer, ... - 1328 1400 

8 Andrew of Wyntown, - - - 1352? 

9 John Lydgate, 1375 ? abt. 1462 

10 James L (ofScotland) - - 1395 1437 

11 Henry VI 1421 1471 
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12 Robert Henrysoun, 
IS Juliana Bemers, - 

14 Henry the Minstrel, 

15 Patrick Johnstoun, 
16 Mersar, - - 

17 William Dunbar, - 

18 John Skelton, - - 

19 Gawin Douglas, 

20 Stephen Hawes, - 

21 Walter Kennedy - 

22 Quintyn Schaw, - 

23 William Roy, - - 
24i Sir David Lindsay, 

25 Henry VIIL, - - 

26 John Heywood, 



Born. 

- - 1425? 

- - 1440? 
about 1446 



Died. 

1495? 



- - 1455? 
about 1463 
. - 1475 

- - 1480? 



1520 
1520 
1529 
1522 
15— 



- - 14— abt. 1520 
. - 1490? 15— 
about 1490 1553 
. . 1493 l,W 

- - 1500? abt. 1565 



SPECIMENS. 

27 George Boleyn, visct. Rochford, 1500 ? 1536 

28 Sir Thomas Wyatt, - - - 1503 1541 

29 Thomas Vaux, Lord Vaux, - 1507 ? abt. 1557 

30 Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 1520 ? 1546-7 
3lJohnHaU, 1520? 

32 Nicholas Grimoald, - - - 1520 abt. 1563 

33 Richard Edwards, - - about 1523 1566 

34 Thomas Tusser, - - about 1523 1580 

35 Thomas Norton, - - - - 1524? 

36 Alexander Scot, ... - 1525 ? 
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Born. Died* 

S7 Clapperton, - - . - 1525? 

S8 Elizabeth, 1533 1603 

39 Webster(George?) Puttenham, abt. 1 534? — — 

40 John Harington, - - - . 1534? 1582 

41 Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, 1534 ? 1604 

42 Bamaby Googe, ----- 1535 ? — 

43 George Gascoigne, - - - - 1540? 1578? 

44 George Turbervile, - - - 1540 ? 

45 Sir Edward Dyer, - - - - 1540? 161^ 

46 Henry Willoby, 1540 ? abt 1595 

47 Dr John Still, - - - about 1542 1607 

48 Robert Green, 1550? 1592 

49 Humfrey Gifford, - - - - 1550? 

50 Su- Walter Raleigh, - - - - 1552 1618 

51 Timothy Kendall, - - - - 1552? 

52 Edmund Spenser, - - about 1553 1598-9 

53 John Lylie, - - - - about 1553 abt. 1600 

54 Sir Philip Sidney, - - - . 1554 1586 

55 Fulke Greville, Lord Brook, 1554 1628 

56 Nicholas Breton, - - - . 1555 ? 1624 ? 

57 George Chapman, - - - - 1557 1634 

58 William Warner, ... - 1558? 1608-9 

59 Robert Southwell, - - - - 1560 1595 

60 Thomas Watson, - - . . 156O abt. 1591 

61 Thomas Lodge, - - about 1560 1625 

62 Sir John Harington, - - - 1561 1612 

63 Samuel Daniel, 1562 1619 
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Born. Died. 

64 Christopher Marlowe, - - - 1562? 1592 

65 Joshua Sylvester, - . - - 1563 1618 

66 Michael Drayton, - - - - 1563 1631 

67 WiUiara Shakspeare, - - - iset 1616 

68 Simon Wastel, - - - about 1566 

69 Henry Constable, - - about 1566 

70 Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 1 567 1601 
71JamesL 1567 1625 

72 Sir Henry Wotton, - - - ^ 1568 1639 

73 Bamaby Barnes, - - . - 1569 16— 

74 WiUiam Fowler, 1569 ? 

75 Sir John Davis, - - - about 1570 1626 

76 William Smith, 1571 ? 

77 Dr John Donne, - - - - 1573 1631 

78 Dr Joseph HaU, 1574 1656 

79 Ben Jonson, -.->-- 1574 1637 

80 Richard Barnfeild, - - about 1574 — — * 

81 Henry Peacham, - - - - 15— 16 — 

82 Thomas Campion, - , - - 1575 ? 

83 John Fletcher, 1576 1625 

84 Robert Burton, 1576 1639 

85 George Sandys, 1577 1643 

86 Thomas Carew, * - ... 1577? 1634 

87 Thomas Hey wood, - . - - 1580? 16— 

* Notwithstanding what is said in III. 156, it has been 
thought best, on deliberate consideration, to place Carew*8 
^irtli as aboTC^ His death certainly happened in ^634. 
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Bora. Died. 

88 Wm Alexander, Earl of Sterline, 1580 1640 

89 Wm Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 1580 ? 1630 

90 Dabridgcourt Belchier, about 1581 1621 

91 Lord Herbert of Cherbury, - 1582 1648 

92 Francis Davison, ... - 1582? 16— 
^93 Sir John Beaumont, - - - 1582 1628 

94? Phineas Fletcher, - - about 1584 abt. 1650 

95 Francis Beaumont, - - - -* 1585 1615 

96 WilUam Drummond, - ■ - - 1585 1649 

97 Sir Francis Kinaston, - about 1585 abt. 1642 

98 David Murray, - - - - - 1586? 16— 

99 Giles Fletcher, - - - - -1588? 1623 

100 George Wither, - - - - 1588 1667 

101 Richard Brathwait, - - - 1588 1673 

102 William Browne, - - about 1590 abt. 1645 

103 Thomas Freeman, - - about 1591 16 — 

104 Dr Henry King, - - . . 1591 1669 

105 Robert Herrick, - - - - 1591 16 — 

106 Francis Quarles, - - - - 1592 1644- 

107 George Herbert, - - - - 1593 1632-3 

108 Isaac Walton, 1593 1683 

109 James Shirley, - - - about 1594 1666 

1 10 Patrick Hannay, .... 1594? 16— 

111 Thomas May, 1595 1650 

112 John Hagthorpe, - - - - 1597? 16— 

113 Sir John Mennis, - . - - 1598 1670 

114 Robert Gomersall, - - - 1600 
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Born. Died. 

115 Dr WQliam Strode, - about 1601 , 1644 

116SirKenelmDigby, - - - 1603 1665 

117 Dr Jasper Mayne, - - . - 1604? 1672 

118 Dr James Smith, - « . . 1604? 1667 

119 Sir William D'Avenant, - - 1605 1668 

120 Edmond WaUer, - - - - 1605 1687 

121 WiUiam Habington, - - - 1605 1654 

122 Thomas Randolph, - - - 1605 1634 

123 Sir Richard Fanshaw, - - - 1607 1666 

124 Sir Aston Cokain, .... 1608 1683 

125 John Milton, .... - 1608 1674 

126 Sir John Suckling, - - 1608-9 1641 

127 Sidney Godolphin ... - 1610 1642-3 

128 William Cartwright, - - - 1611 1643 

129 Henry Delaune, - - - - 1611? 

130 Thomas Nabbes, - - . - 1612? 

131 George Digby, Earl of Bristol, 1612 1676 

132 Henry Glapthorne, - - - 1614? 

133 Richard Crashaw, - - about 1615 abt. 1650 

134 Sir John Denham,* - - - 1615 1668 

135 John Tatham, 1615? 

136 Thomas Beedome, - - - - 1616 ? 

137 Sir Edward Sherburne, - - 1618 17— 

138 Richard Lovelace, - - - - 1618 1658 

« In both editions of the Biographia Britannica, Gibber's 
Lives of the Poets, and Mr Ritson's Anthology, Sir John 
Denham's death is erroneously placed twenty years later. 



Boro. Died. 

139 Abraham Cowley, - - - - 1618 1667 

140 Andrew Marvell, - . - - 1620 1678 

141 Alexander Brome, . - • 1620 1666 

142 Thomas Stanley, - - about 1620 1678 

143 Henry Vaughan - - - - 1621 1695 

144 Sir Robert Howard - about 1622 1698 

145 Samuel Sheppard, - - - 1622 > 

146 Dr Martin Lluellyn, - - - 1623? 

147 Dr John CoUop, - - - - 1623? 

148 Robert Heath, 1625? 

149 Edmund Prestwick, - - - 1626? 

150 John Hall, 1627 1656 

151 Richard Fleckno, .... 1628? 1678 

152 Matthew Stevenson, ... 1629? — 

153 Robert Baron, 1630 

154 Charies Cotton, ... - 1630 1687 

155 John Dryden, 1631 1701* 

156 Thomas Flatman, . . about 1635 1688 

157 Sir Charles Sedley, - about 1639 1701 

158 Aphra Behn, - - . about 1644 1689 

159 Robert Veel, ..... 1648 

160 John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 1648 1680 

161 Sir Francis Fane, .... 1650? 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF POETS, 

FROM WHOSE WORKS EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN X3IVEN 
IN THESE VOLUMES : WITH THEIR TITLES AND 
ACADEMICAL DEGREES* 



Vol. P. 

Alexander, William, Earl of Sterline (Sc), III. 34 
Barbour,John, Archdeacon of Aberdeen (Sc), I. 228 
Barnes, Barnaby, - - - - II. 373 

Bamfeild, Richard (A. B. Oxf.), - - IL 356 

Baron, Robert, III. 357 

Beaumont, Francis, .... 
Beamnont, Sir John, Bart. - ' - 
Beedome, Thomasi - ^ - - 

Behn, Aphra, ..... 
Belchier, Dabridgcourt. (A. B. Oxf.), 
Bemers, Juliana, (Prioress of the Nunnery of 

Sopewell,) ..... 
Boleyn, George, Viscount Rochford, 
Brathwait, Richard, .... 
Breton, Nicholas, .... 
Bristol, Earl of. Vide Digby. 
Brome, Alexander, - - - « III. 298 
Brook, Lord* Vide Greville. » 

VOL.1. . b , 



IIL 


62 


IIL 


59 


III. 


268 


IIL 


359 


IIL 


47 


L 

L 


363 


IL 


93 


IIL 


103 


IL 


270 
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Browne, William (A. M. Oxf.), - 
Burtoiii Rev. Robert (A. M. Oxf.), 
Campion, Thomas, 
Carew, Thomas, - - 
Cartwright, Rev. WQliam (A. M. Oxf.), 
. Chapman, George, . - . . 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, - - - - 
Clapperton,— (Sc.) - - . . 
Cokain, Sir Aston, (A; M* Oxf.), - 
CoUop, John (M.D.), - - - - 
Constable, Henry (A. B. Camb.), - 
Cotton, Charles, - . - - - 
Cowley, Abraham( A. M. Camb. M. D. Oxf), III. 279 
Crashaw, Richard, Canon of Loretto, (A. M. 

Camb*), -*---- 
Daniel, Samuel, - - - - - 
D*Avenarit, Sir William, Knt 
Davie, Adam, * - - - - 
Davis, Sir John, Knt. M . P. (A. B. Oxf.), 
Davison, Francis, - . - - 

Delaune; Henry, - - - . - 

Denham, Sir John, K. B. - ^^ • 
Devereux, Robert, Earl of Essex, (A. M. 

Camb. and Oxf.), - - - - II. 361 
Digby, George, Earl of Bristol, - - III. 399 
Digby, Sir Kenelm, Knt. - - • III. 179 
Donne, Rev. John, Dean of St Paul's (A. M. 

Oxf. D. D. Camb.), - - - - II. 383 
Douglas, Rev. Gawin, Bishop of Dunkeld(ScO» I* 390 
Drayton, Michael, - - - - II. 337 
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218 
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183 
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270 
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Vol. P. 

Drummond, WilUam (Sc.) - - . - III. 70 

Dryden, John (A. M. Camb.), - - III. 372 

Dunbar, William, I. 377 

Dyer, Sir Edward, Knt. - - - - II. 186 

Edwards, Richard, • - - - . - IL 137 

Elizabeth, - - II. 143 

Essex, Earl of. Vide Devereux. 

Fane, Sir Francis, K, B. - - - - III. 406 

Fanshaw, Sir Richard, Knt. Bart. - - III. 222 

Flatman, Thomas, III. 382 

Fleckno, Richard, III. 333 

Fletcher, Rev. Giles (B. D. Camb.), - III. 55 

Fletcher, John, - ' III. 62 

Fletcher, Rev. Phineas (A. M. Camb.), III. 50 

Fowler, WilUam (Sc), . . - . H. 379 

Freeman, Thomas (A. B. Oxf.), - - IIL 113 

Gascoigne, George, - - • - - II. 174 

Gifford, Humfrey, - - - - - II. 208 

Glapthome, Henry, - - - - - III. 242 

Gloucester, Robert of (Monk), - - I. 91 

Godolphin, Sidney, M. P. - - - - JIL 229 

Gomersall, Rev. Robert (A. M. Oxf.), - III. 176 

Googe, Bamaby, - II. 171 

Gower, John, - - - . - - I. 169 

Green, Robert (A. M. Camb.), • - II, 191 
Greville, Fulke, Lord Brook, K. B. (A. M. 

Oxf.), li: 26 

Grimoald, Rev. Nicholas (A. B. Camb. 

A. M. Oxf.), IL 68 

Habington, William, IIL 203 
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Vol. P. 
Hagthorpe^ John, ..«•.. III. 133 

HaU,John, II. 118 

Hail, John, III. 824 

Hal], Rev. Joseph, Bishop of Norwich (D. D. 

Camb.), - '- - - - - - II. 386 

Hannay, Patrick, • » . . . III. 135 

Harington, John, r - - - - - II. 165 

Harington, Sir John, Knt. (A. M. Camb.), U. 314 

Hawes, Stephen, - - - - - - I. 409 

Heath, Robert, HI. 319 

Henry VI. - - - r - ^ . I. 852 

Henry VIII. ....... II. 2 

Henry the Minstrel, commonly called Blind . 

Harry (Sc), I. 354 

Henrysoun, Robert (Sc), - - - - L 86$ 
Herbert, Edward, Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, K. B HL 42 

Herbert, Rev. George (A.M. Camb.), - III. 125 

Herbert, William, Earl of Pembro|ce, - III. 40 

Herrick, Rev. Robert, .... HI. 307 

Heywood, John, - - - - - - II. 16 

He3rwood, Thomas, ----- HL .31 

Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey, K. G. - II. 54 

Howard, Sir Robert, Kht. M. P. - r III. 804 

James I., of Scotland, . . . - . 11.299 

James I. of England, ..... III. 5 

Johnstoun, Patrick (Sc), - - - - L 872 

Jonson, Ben (A. M. Oxf.), - - - II. 888 

Kendall, Timothy, - . - - t - II. 228 

Kennedy, Walter (Sc), - - - - I. 403 
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Vol. P. 
KinastOD, Sir Francis, Knt. (A. M. Camb.) III. 265 
King, Rev. Henry, Bishop of Chichester 

(D.D. Oxf.). m. 116 

Langlandf Roberiy {Felhvo of Oriel College^ 

Oxf.), I. 14,7 

Lindsay, Sir David (Sc.) - - - - H. 21 
UueUyn, Martin (M. D. Oxf.), - - II. 370 
Lodge, Thomas (A. B. Oxf.), - - - II. 289 
Lovelace, Richard (A. M. Oxf.^, - - IL 27S 
Lydgate, John (Benedictine Monk of Bury,) I. 276 
Lylie, John (A. M. Oxf.), - . - IL 241 
Mannyng, nUas de Brunne, Robert (Gilber- 

tineMonk), ... . . I. 112 
Marlowe, Christopher, - - - II. 326 

MarveU, Andrew, M. P. - - - IIL 292 

May, Tliomas, HI. 134 

Mayne, Rev. Jasper, Canon of Ch. Ch. and 

Archdeacon of Chichester (D. D. Oxf.), IIL 181 
Mennis, Sir John, Knt. - - - IIi: 378 
Mersar,— (Sc.) ----- L 374 
Milton, John (A. M. Camb. and Oxf) lU. 222 
Murray, David (Sc.) - - - - IIL 80 
Nabbes, Thomas, - .- - - III. 239 

Norton, Thomas, - - - - II. 136 

Oxford, Earl of. Vide Vere. 
Peacham, Henry (A. M. Camb.), - - II. 406 
Pembroke, Earl of. Vide Herbert. 
Prestwich, Edmund, - - - - IIJ. 327 
Putfenham, Webster, alias George, - IL 164 
Quarles, Francis,. - - - - III. 121 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, Knt M. P. - - II. 215 
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Vol. P. 
Randolph, Thomas, (A. M. Camb. and Oxf.)> III. 21j0 
Robert of Gloucester. Vide Gloucester. 
Rochester, Earl of. Vide Wilmot. 
Rochford, Viscount. Vide Boleyn. 

Roy, William, II. 1 1 

Sand3rs, George, - - - - III. 24« 

Schaw, Quintyn (Sc.), - - - I, 404* 

Scot, Alexander (Sc.)) - - - II. 123 

Sedley, Sir Charles^ Bart. ... III. 385 
Shakspeare, William, - - - II. 342 

Sheppard, Rev. Samuel, ... m. 322 
Sh^bume, Sir Edward, Knt. (A. M. Oxf.), HI. 25^ 

Shirley, James III. 129 

Sidney, Sir Philip, Knt. - - - 11. 247 
Skelton, Rev. John, - - - - II. 5 
Smith, Rev. James (D. D. Oxf.), - - III. 378 

Smith, William, 11.381 

Southwell, Robert, - - - - II. 199 
Spenser, Edmund, - - - - II. 232 
Stanley, Thomas, (A. M. Camb. and Oxf.), III. 312 
Sterline, Earl of. Vide Alexander. 
Stevenson, Matthew, .... HI. 336 
Still, Rev. John, Bishop of Bath and Wells 

(D.D. Oxf), 11. 188 

Strode, Rev. William, Canon of Ch. Ch. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH, ^. 



CHAPTER L 

Introductory Remarks on Language. — On the 
Poetry of the Anglo^Saxom^'^Specimen of 
Saxon Poetry. 

J. HERE isy perhaps, no species of reading so popu- 
lar as that which presents a description of manners 
and customs considerably different from our own ; 
and it is the frequency of such pictures, inten^iersed 
in the relations of voyages and travels, that princi- 
pally recommends them to notice, and explains the 
avidity with which they are usually received by the 
public. But, as the [Pleasure we derive from this 
source must be proportionate to the degree of in- 
terest which we take in the persons described, it 
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is probable that a series of the works of our own 
ancestorSy and particularly of their poetry, which, 
whatever may be its defects, is sure to exhibit the 
most correct and lively delineation of contempo- 
rary manners, would attract very general notice, if 
it were not considered, by the greater number of 
readers, as a hopeless attempt, to search for these 
sources of amusement and information, amidst the 
obscurity of a difficult and almost unintelligible 
language. 

To appreciate this difficulty is one of the objects 
of the present sketch : it may, therefore, be proper, 
for the benefit of the unlearned reader, to preface 
it by a few general remarks on this part (^ th« 
subject. 

It is well known that our English is a compound 
pf the Anglo-Saxon, (previously adulterated with a 
mixture of the Danish^ ) and of the Norman-French : 
but the proportion in which these elements were 
pombined, a.t any period of our history, cannot be 
yery easily ascertained. Hickes is of opinion, that 
no less than nine -tenths di our present EngHsb 
words are of Saxon curigin ; as a familiar proof of 
which he qbserves, that there are in the Lord's 
Prayer only three words of French or Latin extrac- 
tion^ On the other hand, Mr Tjrrwhitt contends 
thal^ about the time of Chaucer,^ << though the 
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Jhvm of our language was still Saxon, the mMer 
waSy in a great measure^ French/' These opinions, 
indeed, relate to such different periods, that they 
are not, strictly speaking, capable of being opposed 
to each other ; but it is nearly evident that both are 
exaggerated : Dr Hickes having probably imagined 
that he saw traces of a Gothic etymology in words 
which were, in fact, purely French; while Mr 
Tyrwhitt, being misled by his own glossary of o5- 
iolete words, (in which the two languages are 
pret^ nearly balanced,) has neglected to observe 
that the greater part of his author's text, which 
required no explanation, was almost solely darived 
from the Saxon. But, be the proportion what it 
may, it should seem that we ought to possess in 
the various existing glossaries of the Gothic and 
Romance dialects, the means of recovering nearly 
all the original materials of our language. 

It is true that these materials, in passing from 
the parent tongues into English, are likely to have 
undergonie considerable changes in their appear- 
ance : it may, therefore^ be worth while to exa* 
mine for a moment the probable nature and ex- 
tent of these alterations. 

Dr Adam Smith, in his very ingenious essay on 
the formadon of languages, has observed, that the 
order la which the several kinds of words (or parts 
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of speedi) were invented, may fairly be inferred 
from the degree of reasoning and abstraction which 
was necessary to their invention: that it was a 
much simpler expedient to represent what gram- 
marians call the cases of nouns, and the moods 
and tenses of verbs, by varying their terminations 
and inflections, than to invent prepositions expres- 
sive of relation in general, or auxiliary verbs con- 
veying the very abstract ideas of existence, posses- 
sion, &c, and, consequently, that all original lan- 
guages will be found to be very complicated in 
their mechanism, and full of varieties of terminar 
tion and grammatical intricacy, but extremely li- 
mited in the Qumber of their elementary and ra- 
dical words. 

But although the speech of any niation, in which 
the paucity of its distinct words is thus supplied 
by the number of their inflections, may become 
perfectly applicable to every purpose, it is evident 
lliat two such languages cannot easily be amalga- 
mated, because the radical words in each, having 
been arbitrarily chosen, will probably be very dif- 
ferent ; their respective schemes of grammar will 
have been formed on diflerent analogies ; and, 
consequently, the number of declensions and con- 
jugations resulting from a mixture of the two would 
be almost infinite. When, therefore, a very close 
intercourse takes place between the natives of two 
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eountrieitfy in consequence of their commercial put- 
suitSy or the operations of war and conquest, it is 
likely that thejr will be under the necessity of form- 
ing an intermediate language, whose grammatical 
construction shall be so simple as to be capable of 
admitting indifferently, from either of the compo- 
nent parts^ as many words as it may from time to 
time become convenient to adopt. And observa- 
tion will soon teach them, that thb simplicity is 
easily attainable by means of the prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs, which are capable of being substi- 
tuted for all the varieties of the ancient declensions 
and conjugations* 

Whether thb theory be universally true or not, 
it is perfectly evident that the expedient here men- 
^oned has been adopted in the formation of all the 
mixed European languages ; from the Latin (whidi 
is supposed to be a compound of the Greek and 
'ancient Tuscan), to that lingua^/rancaf of which 
the various dialects are spoken along both coasts of 
the Mediterranean : and that in Italy, FnCnce, and 
England, the scheme and mechanism of grammar 
has become progressively more simple, in propor- 
tion to the number of heterogeneous parts of which 
the respective languages have been composed. 

It is remarkable thatDr Johnson, though he has 
. noticed, and even ac^rately described the grada- 
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tions by which the Saxon was insensibly melted 
into the English language, has considered the cause 
(^ these changes as inexplicable. ** The aduHera* 
tion of the Saxon tongue (sajrshe,) by a mixture 
of the Norman, becomes apparent ; yet it is not se 
much changed by the admixture of new words, 
which might be imputed to commerce with the Con- 
tinent, as by changes of its aomform and termina^ 
tions ; Jbr Kohich no reason can he given.** The 
reader, however, who shall take even a cursory sur* 
vey of the extracts which gave rise to this remark, 
will probably be convinced, that these changes in 
the Saxon consist solely in the extinction of its an- 
cient grammatical inflections, and that they are ex- 
actly similar to the alterations by which the Latin 
was graduaUy transformed into the several Rq- 
man(to dialects. 

But it is evident that, although the new scheme 
of grammar was perfectly simple, and composed off 
few elements, yet the precise and definite use of 
those elements could not be suddenly established. 
In employing our prepositions, for instance, though 
we are seldom aware of the nice shades of discri- 
mination which we observe, till the remark is forced 
upon us by some striking violatioq of the usual 
practice, it is certain that mere reasoning and ana- 
logy would prove very insilfficient guides. When 
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ear nd^ibours the Soots talk of going tUl instead 
of to a place* or of asking a question at rather than 
qf& man, we are immediateiy startled, without 
reflecting that our own practice is only founded on 
convention and habit. Amongst our elder writers 
the use of the prepositions was, as might be ex- 
pectedy extremely vague and indefinite. 

With the auxiliary verbs there was less difficulty ; 
indeed the Normans, having only two words of this 
class, were accustomed to apply them to a greater 
variety of purposes than was usual with the Saxons* 
Hence perhi^ps arose the transitive use of the verb 
doy which is so frequent in our early writers ; as in 
do make {Jairejaire) &c. ; and the old Scotish poets 
carry Uieir imitation of the French still farther, so 
as to use doing make ; done make ; &c. an employ* 
ment of the verb which I do not recollect to have 
seen in English. 

It is unnecessary to pursue these remarks any^ 
fiurther, because the reader will find, in Mr. l^r*. 
whitt's ^^ Essay on the Language and Versification 
of Chaucer,'' a complete analysis of our grammar, 
as it subsisted during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Indeed, firom what has been already pre* 
mised, we are perhaps authorized to conclude that, 
notwithstandingthe pretendedfluctuation ofspeech, 
a fluctuation which has been oflener supposed than 
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proredy* the great body of our language lias con- 
tinuedy with very few material or intrinsic altera- 
tionsy from its first formation to the present hour : 
and that, if the study of our early writers be at- 
tended with considerable difficulty and embarrass- 
menty these are principally to be attributed to a 
cause very distinct from the mere influx of new, 
or changes in the structure of old words. 

The Saxon alphabet may be supposed to have 
been tolerably well suited to its purposes, as it 
contained five and twenty letters^ besides a certain 
number of points, or accents, which are generally 
supposed to have been employed for the purpose 
of fixing the prosody, and distinguishing the short 
firom the long vowels. These accents, however, to- 
gether with those minute delicacies of pronunciation 



* It is weU known that the Welsh soldiers who served in 
our army at the siege of JBellisle (in the war of 1756), found 
little difficulty in understanding the language of the Bretons. 
The Sclavonian sailors, employed on board of Venetian 
ships in the Russian trade, never fail to recognize a kindred 
dialect on their arrival at St Petersburgh. Many more 
examples might be adduced to shew that th<{ language of a 
country is never destroyed, but by the annihilation of its 
inhabitants^ nor materially changed, but by their amalga- 
mation with some other people. Indeed, all over the 
world, children endeavour to speak like their parents, and 
it may be presumed that they seldom fail in the attempt. 
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which they were intended to represent, gradually 
fi^ into disuse, when the language became corrupt- 
ed, first by the Danish, and afterwards by the Nor- 
man invasion : and it is to be observed that the > 

many new sounds which, at the latter of these pe- 
riods, were introduced into the language, were by 
no means accompanied by a correspondent number 
of new and distinctive signs, because the French 
or Latin alphabet was already familiar to the Sax- 
ons, who had adopted many of its letters, on ac- 
count of their superior beauty, as early as the time 
of Alfred. 

It has been observed by those writers who have 
particularly directed their attention to this subject, 
that, in the present state of our language, we have 
no less than thirteen distinct vowel sounds, and 
twenty-one modifications of those sounds, making 
in all thirty-four, which we express, as well as we 
can, by six-and-twenty letters ; but at an earlier 
period of our language, when the spelling of the 
Norman words was intended to convey the Nor- 
man pronunciation, the deficiency of adequate 
signs must have been still more sensibly felt ; so 
that our ancestors, finding it absolutely impossible 
to adopt any consistent mode of orthography, fairly 
left it to the discretion or caprice of the several 
writers and transcribers^ 
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Chaucer, it seems, was perfectly aware of this 
inconrenience. In his address to his book tile says, 

** Andy for there is so great diversity 
** In English, and in writing of our tongue, 
" So pray I to God that none mis*write thee, 
** Ne thee mis-metre for default of tongue : 
** And, read whereso thou be, or dies sung, ^ 
** That thou be understand^ God I beseech P* 

Troilus and Cress. End of Book V. 

It was easier to prefer a prayer, than to suggest 
any human means of accomplishing the object of 
his wishes. 

The veil which obscures the writings of our early 
poets cannot now be wholly removed : and perhaps, 
among the admirers of antiquity, there may be some 
who would regret its removal ; because, like other 
veils, it leaves much to the imagination. But the 
present trivial work having been compiled for the 
convenience of indolent and cursory readers, it ap- 
peared necessary to adopt, as generaUy as possible, 
in all the extracts which are hereafter given, the 
orthognqphy of the present day ; not as being quite 
rational (which it certainly is not), but as being in 
some degree consistent, and fixed by custom and 
authority. Those obsolete words which, having 
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been long since elbowed out of the language bj 
French, or Latm, or Greek substitutes, were not 
reducible to luiy definite mode of spelling ; — those 
which, having undergone a change in their vowd 
sounds, or in their number of syllables, could not be 
reformed without disturbing the rh3n3ie or metre ;r— 
and those which were so far disguised as to offer no 
certain meaning, have been left to that fortuitous 
combination of letters which the original transcri- 
bers or printers had assigned to them. Such are 
printed in italics, for the pui*pose of more easy re- 
ference to the glossarial notes, in which their mean- 
ing is explained or conjectured. 

After these short preliminary observations on the 
language of our ancestors, it becomes necessary to 
say a few words concerning their poetry. This, in 
its spirit and character, seems to have resembled 
those Runic odes so admirably imitated by Mr 
Gray ; but its mechanism apd scheme of versifica« 
tioQ, notwithstanding all the pains which Hickes 
has employed ih attempting to investigate them, 
are still completely inexplicable. Mr Tyrwhitt has 
justly observed, that we do not discover in the spe- 
cimens of Anglo-Saxon poetry preserved by Hickes 
any very studied attempts at alliteration (a speciies 
of oinament probably introduced by the Danes), 
nor the embellishment of rhyme, nor a metre de- 
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pending on a fixed and cieterminate number of syl- 
lableSy nor that marked attention to their quantity 
whidi Hickes supposed to have constituted the dis- 
tinction between verse and prose. Indeed, it may 
be observed, in addition to the arguments adduced 
by Mr Tyrwhitt, that as the distinctive character 
of the Greek and Latin prosody was obliterated by 
the invasion of the northern nations, it is not pro- 
bable that the original poetry of these nations 
should have been founded on a similar prosody ; 
particulfkrly, as the harmony of all the modem 
languages depends much more upon cuxent and 
emphasis, that is to say, upon changes in the tone 
or in the strength of the voice, than upon qtuzntity, 
by which is meant the length of time employed in 
pronouncing the syllables. Upon the whole, it 
must still remain a doubt, whether the Anglo- 
Saxon verses were strictly metrical, or whether 
they were only distinguished from prose by some 
species of rhythm : to a modern reader it will cer- 
tainly appear that there is no other criterion but 
that which is noticed by Mr Tyrwhitt, namely, 
** a greater pomp of diction, and a more stately kind 
qfmarch.*^ The variety of inflection, by which the 
Anglo-Saxon language was distinguished from the 
modem English, gave to their poets an almost un- 
limited power of inversion ; and they used it almost 
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without reserve : not so much perhaps for the pur* 
pose of varying the cadence of their verse, as with 
a view to keep the attention of their hearers upon 
the stretch by the artificial obscurity of their style ; 
and to astonish them by those abrupt transitions 
which are very commonly (though rather absurd- 
ly) considered as Pindaric, and which are the uni- 
versal characteristic of savage poetry. 

That the reader may be enabled to judge for him- 
self concerning the truth of all the foregoing ob- 
servations, he is here presented with a specimen 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The only liberty which 
has been taken with it, is that of substituting the 
common characters instead of the Saxon ; and a 
literal tiranslation is added, for the purpose of shew- 
ing the variety of inversions in which the Saxon 
poets so much delighted. But as such a transla- 
tion is very ill calculated to convey the spirit of a 
poetical original, I am happy in being enabled, by 
the kindness of a friend, to subjoin a second and 
a metrical version. This was written several years 
ago, during the controversy occasioned by the 
poems attributed to Rowley, and was intended as 
an imitation of the style and language of the four- 
teenth century. The reader will probably hear 
with some surprise, that this singular instance of 
critical ingenuity was the composition of an Eton 
school-boy. 
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AN ODE ON ATHELSTAN'S VICTORY, 

From Tvoo MSS» in the Cottonian Library^ Bri" 
tish Museum^ Tiberius^ B. iv. and Tiberius, A. 
vi, dated 937 in Gibson*s Chronicle^ and in 
Hickes*s Saxon Grammar 938, and supposed to 
be written by a contemporary Bard, 



SAXON ORIGINAL. 



Her iEthelstan cyning, 
Eorla drighteDy 
Beornabeah'gife» 
ADd his brother eac. 



' Ballict is boldly, Mar. zv. 4), in the Rush worth glosfr. 
and heath varies little in sound from heah. 

^ Whiter in his Etymol. p. 347, gives gevar, Chaldaic, and 
thence dednces cor corresponding chiefs captain^ &c, g and e 
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This celebrated ODE is rendered into English as 

literally as possible^ to shavo the very great affinity 

bettveen our present language and its Saxon Jbre- 

father^ ^hich, it is hoped^ ivUl be admitted as an 

efccusejbr some occasional obscurity* 



LITERAL RENDERING. 

Here Athelstan King, 
Of Earls the Lord, 
Of Barons the bold chief. 
And his Inrother eke. 



are ccrtaiiily letters of the same organ ; and in Saxon cafrt 
and tafoft, are chief, chiefest $ and Matt xxvii. 57, Gothic, 
gahigt is applied to Joseph of Arimathea, an honourable 
man. 



* • 
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Eadmuod iEtheling,^ 
Ealdor langne tyr/ 
Geslogon aet saecce, 
Sweorda ecgum, 
Ymbe Brunanburh. 
Heord weal clufany 
Heowan heatholindga. 
Ha mera^ lafum, 
Eaforan Eadwardes. 

Swa him gaaethele<^ wses, 
Fram cneo' maegum, 
Thaet hi set campe ofl 
With lathra^ gehwaene^ 
Land geal *** godon ; ' * 



3 JEthel, htleth, halettan, cilt, chftOf on Mr Whiter's ele- 
mentary principle, are all deducible from 2, t, disregarding 
the vowels, and the Latin alius, inclytus, Greek »Xt«r«f, 
our exalted, lofty, &c. ^theling is the young JQthel, or 
noble. 

4 Thrym, derived from tunnaj is a common tefkn for a 
train, and the Saxons sometimes added, frequently omitted, 
the m final ; and in English tier, as tier of guns, a row, a 
long line of ancestors. 

^ The marches of Wales and the North of England eluci- 
date this term to an English reader, but it is derived from 
the Gothic Markos, Mat* iz. 34, where tiMcr is I he corre-. 
sponding Ssxon, and signifies marks defining boundaries. 

6 
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Edmund Atheling, 

Elders a long trains 

Slew in the shock {oftioar) 

With the edges of swords 

Rounds Brunanburgh; 

!Diey cloven the hard walls, 

They hew the lofty ones. 

The marches (borders) they leave. 

As aforen in Edward's days. 

So to them it destined was 
From their mighty kindred, 
That they at camp oft 
Gainst robbers on each side 
Their land wholly cleared ; 

Th and d are the same letter in Saxon ; and in Casd- 
mon, whose style alone resembles this Ode, there is aiated, 
portioned, destined, and da/, Saxon, and dalgi^ Gothic, are 
common terms for portion^ or lot, synonimous with the mo- 
dern deal, 

7 This word corresponds with cyn, gtnus^ and certainly 
the knees of Gibson conveys no appropriate, idea. 

^ The Latin latro. 

9 Each whence, literally. 

*^ Geall is all, in the Lambeth Psalter, Ps. Ixv. 15. 

'' Geaton is found for U get, in the Saxon Chronicle, An; 
655, 675, 963. 
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Hord and hamas 
Heted cningon. ** 

Scotta leode '^ 
And scip flotan 
Feoge feollon. 
Feld demode^ 
Secga'* swatCy 
Siththan sunne up 
On morgen tid ; 
M sere tungol 
Glad ofer grundas, 
Godes candel beorht, 
Eces drihtneSy 
0th se aethele gesceafi '^ 
Sahto sede. 

Thaer laeg secg monig, 
Garum ageted, *^ 
Guman *' northaeme 
Ofer scyld sceoten^ 

** This may be derived from raginoriy regere, Goth. 
Luc* ii. 2. 

'S This word is retained in the English kid, and the 
Scotch laddies, 

'^ General name for soldien ; and oar old English word 
seggCp a man. 
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Their hoards and homes 
Nobly ruling. 

The Scottish lads 
And the men Qf the fleet 
In fight feU. 
The field dinned. 
The soldiers swat, 
Sith that the sun up 
On morning tide ; 
The major twinklei: 
Glided over the grounds, 
God's candle bright, 
Eke so the Lord's, 
Until this handy-work of the high 
Sought his setting. 

There lay soldiers many. 
Their gore flowing out. 
Northern men 
Over their shields shpt. 



'^ Whatever is created, shaped. 

'^ Ageoternncy Ps. xiii. 0, where the Trinity College MS. 
has tctdtndt to fAed, to go out ; Gothic, gvutid, 

'7 GhomOf homo, pronounced with their favourite ^, or 
ge ; in Gothic, Luc, ziz, 2, gwna. 
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Swylce Scjrtdsc eac 
Werig wiges read. '« 

Wes-Seaxe forth, 
Andlangne dseg, 
Eorod cystum. 
On last Isegdon 
Lathum theodum. 
Heowan heora Bymasif 
Hindan thearle '^ 
Mecum '^ mycel scearpum. 

M3rrce ne w3rmdon *' 
Heardes hand to plegan* ** 
Hseleth a nanum 
Thaera the mid Anlafe 
Ofer Maera gebland,*^ 

On lides *^ bosmey 
Land gesohton^ 
Faege to gefeohte. 



'^ The MS. Tiberias, A. vi. gives readf not txd, the print- 
ed reading. 

'9 Here to thrill, or driU^ as Exod. zzi. 6, tkirUe hU care 
imd oHun «Jei '* drill his ear with an awl/* a custom retain* 
ed by our forefothers, and ezecated on their slaves at the 
church door. 

^ The Trinity College MS.Jopplies us with the deriva- 

6 
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So Scotish men eke. 
Red with worrying war. 

The West-Saxon forth (armi^) 
All the long day, 
(A chosen herd,) 
On the last laid 
Of the loathed people. 
They hew their fleeing iQen» 
The hind ones pierce 
With swords mickle sharp. 

The Mercians (were) not wearied 
Hard hands to ply. 
Health aye {xjoas) none 
To them who with Anlaf 
Over the seas blown were. 
On the bosom of the waves. 
The land they sought, 
Foe to fight. 

tion of this word, Ps. xvi. 1 4, giving mecke where another 
has svford : the first syllable of the Greek fuvxfu^ or ^m^h. 

^' Bede uses the word in this sensej 533, SI* 

^^ Alfred, in his translation of Boethius, gives pUgi&ny 
to brandish. 

^3 GebUowy Rushworth Gloss. John. xx. 22. 

^ This probably is an error for ythty the common wor4 
for waves. 
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Fife lagon 
On tham campstede 
Cyningas uinga 
Swordum aswefede. *^ 

Swylce seofene eac 
Eorles Anlafes* 
Unrim *^ herges *^ 
Flotan and Scotta 
Thser geflymed wearth. 

Northmanna bregu *^ 
Nyde gebseded 
Tolides*s^stefhe3«» 

Litle werede 3* 
Cread ^* cnear on 
Flot cyningy 



^ Swehban^ Caedmon ; ft,/, and p, are letten of the same 
organ, and asurpan, swept away. Lye. The Greek, irCp, 

^ Uhrtm, unnambered, from innumenis ; n, r, m, the 
commanding consonants, the same as rim is Humerus, the 
termination ut dropped, 

^7 This word implies Harassers, according to Lye, £rom 
Aergiofi, to harrow. The Grothic hargis, a legion. 

^^ This word proves beyond the possibility of doubt that 
b and / are nsed indiscriminately by Saxon writers ; for 
bregyd is frequently used for f regy thy frighted ^ here literally 
the frightery as in the Gothic, Mar. v. 42,/iiur^feu 
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Five lay 
On the camp-stead 
Of kings the young 
By swords swept away. 

So seven eke 
The eark of Anlaf. 
Unnumbered harasser^ 
Of the fleet and Scots 
There to flee made were. 

Of North-men the terror. 
By need forced, bidden 
With a loud stefen {voice) 
His remaining warriors 
For to crowd near on 
The fleet of the king, 

^ Luddor is louder, Chr. Sax* An. 654, though lud is 
more generally transmitted with the aspirate A, hlud, 

^° Steven is a common term for voices even in Chaucer. 

3' The modern warred, engaged in waging war. Vide 
weored. Lye's Dictionary. 

3^ Crcad, a crowd. Lye ; here used as a verb. 
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Utgewat on feolene ^^ flod^ ^ 
Feorli generede* '^ 

Swilce thier eac se froda^^ 
Mid fleame com on his cyththe 
Nordh Constantinus* 
Har HylderinCy 
Hr^man ne thorfte, 
Mecga gemanana 
He wses his maega. 

Sceard freonda 
Gefylled on folc-6tede» 
Forebeslagen set secge. 
And his sunu forlet 
On wsel stowe, 
Wundum forgninden. 

Geongne ^tguthe 
Gylpan ne thorfte 
Beom bland en-feax 
BiU gislihtes, 
Eald in wuda. 



33 Feoll, fell. Devt iz. 18. 

3^ Luc. vi, A9yflod, Sax. — Goth, aquaftodar, 

35 Gener is the general term for a place of refuge. 
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Out-going on falling floods 
Far escaped. 

So there eke the prudent 
With flight came to his country 
The northern Constantine. 
The hoary Hilderic, 
To scream not throve it, {axMikd not,) 
Much bemoan 
He did his mates. 

Short {Jevo) friends 
Filled his folk-stead. 
Fore-slain they, were at the shock. 
And his son was left 
On the wailful stow, {field,) 
With wounds weltering on the ground. 

The young ^tguth 
To bewail availed not 
His barons bold in fight. 
Slaughtered by the bill, 
Old in wisdom. 



36 Froda is the Gpthic/rod«, Mat. vii. ^4, the Latin pm* 
d€M f changed in^ f-rfi ^> ^» ^ commaDding consonants. 
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Ne Anlaf the ma. 
Mid hyra here leafum, 
Hlihhan De thorftan, 
Thaet hi beado^' weorca 
Beteran wurdon 
On camp-stede. 

Cumbol ^^ gehnastes, 
Gar ^9 mittimge *^ 
Guroena gemotes, 
Wsepen ge wrixles *' 
Thaes the hi on wsel felda 
With ead ** weardes 
Afaran plegodan. 

Gewiton ^^ him tha Northmen, 
Dseggled on garum, 
Dreorig dare tha laf. 
On duniges mere, 
Ofer deopne waeter, 
Djrflen secan, 

37 Bate is the term of contention ; and beatf to beat. 

^ Cutnhol sounds as symbel, assembly. 

3^ Qar hgreat, as gar seggy Oros. I. 1, the ocean,^reat sea^ 

^ Mittunge and gemotis are from the same source, the 
Gothic motastaday Luc. ▼. 27, the Moot'Stadt, place of meet- 
ing. 

^' This is generally used for exchange^ and is the word in 
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Nor Anlaf the more. 
With the left (remainder) of the army, 
To laugh not throve it,^ 
That they battles work 
Better wrought 
In camp-stead. 

At assembly the nighest. 
The great meeting 
Of the men of the motes, f 
Weep the ransoms 
Of those that they on wail-field 
Guarded by an oath 
Aforcn pledged. 

Quit them the Northmen 
With Ackled gear, {with sails repair ed,) 
Dreary those the left, {th$ remainder.) 
On the dingy sea, 
Over deep waters, 
Dublin they seek, 

that passage of the Evangelist, *' what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soal.** Matth. xvi. 26* Mark, viii. 37. 

^ Ead, an eath, an oath. 

^' This word pronounced sounds as quitten. 

* To laugh, to boast, availed not. 

f Ward-motes is still in constant use to expr^ a meet- 
lag of the principal inhabitants of the ward. 
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Eft yra land, 
Mwi scamode. 

Swylce tha gebrothori ** 
Bege aetrunne ** 
Cyning and Ethelingy 
Cjththe sohtoDy 
West-Seaxna land. 

Wiges hremige 
Laetan him behindan. 
Hra Bryttinga, 
Salowig padan, 
Thone sweartan hraefan 
Hjrmet nebban, 
And thone hasu-wadan earn 
^flan hwit seses brucan, 
Grsedigne cuth haofoc, 
And thaet grege deor, 
Wulfon wealde. 

Ne wearth wael mare 
On thisne iglande. 



^ Gedeean is to deck, thatch^ cover. 
^' Gibson reads atsunnCf but Tiberius, A.vi, tstrunne. 
'togetheren» 
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Afterwards their land^ 
Each were shamed. 

So also the brothers. 
Both together 
The King and Atheling, 
Their country sought. 
West- Saxon land. 

The war screamers 
Left l^ey behind ; 
The hoarse bittern, 
The sallow paddock, 
The swarth raven 
With homed nib, 
And the house-wooding * heron 
Eating white fish of the brooks. 
The greedy gos-hawk. 
The grey deer. 
And wolf wild. 

Never was there wail more 
In this bland, 

* That builds his house in the loftiest woods. 
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(^fre gita 
Folces gefyUed) 
Beforan thyssum 
Swordes ecgum, 
(Thaes the us secgath*^ bee 
Ealde uth witan,) 
Siththan eastan hider, 
Engle and Seaxe, 
Up becomon* 
Ofer brade briniu, 
Britene sohton. 
Wlance wig smithas 
Weales ofer comon, 
Eorlas arhwaste, 
Eard begeaton. 

^ This rendering Is confirmed by the Heptateuch ^f 
Thwaites, p. 168. 
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(Ever since 

By folks fiUed) 

Before this 

By sword's edge, 

(Thus they that seek books. 

Elders of the witens,*) 

Since that the easterns hither. 

Angles and Saxons, 

Up became, {arrived) 

Over the broad brine {sea) 

Britain they sought. 

Smiting with lances 

The Welch they conquered. 

The earls harrowed, 

The earth gotten, {the land obtained) 

• Thus it 18 related by the Clerks, the learned. 
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METRICAL VERSION OF THS FOREGOING 

POEM. 

The mightiest of alle manne 
Was the gude king Athelstan. 
Alle his knytis to hir media 
Weren riche and ryal wedis. 
Edmond, his brother, was a kn3rt 
Comelich, brave, and fair to syht. 
At Brunenbrup in stour they faught ; 
Fiercer fray was never wraught. 
Maille was split, and hehnis roven. 
The wall of shieldis down they cloven. 
The Thanis which cold with Edmond fare 
To meet the foemen well were yare : 
For it was comen to hem of kynde 
Hir londis and tresoi^rs to fend. 

The kempis, whych was of Irlond, 
On ilka dale, on ilka strond, 
Weted with blude, and wounded, fell 
Rapely smatin with the.stelL 
Grislich on the grund they groned ; 
Aboven, alle the Kyis resouned. 
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What for labour, and what for hete^ 
The kempis swate til they wer wete. 
From morrow til the close of day 
Was the tyme of that journee. 

Moaie mon from Dacie sprong 
The deth tholid, I underfong. 
The Scottis fell in that bataille, 
Whyche wer forwerid of travaiUe. 
The West Sexonis wer ware ,. 
When their foen away wold fare ; 
As they fled they did hem sewe , 
Wyth ghazed swerdis, that wel couth hew. 
Ihe cokins they n'olden staie. 
For thir douien of that fraye. 

The Mercians fought I understond ; 
There was gamen of the hond. 
Alle that with Anlaff hir way nom 
Over the seals in the shipper wome,' 
And the five sonnes of the kynge 
Fel mid dint of swerd fightinge. 
His seven erlis died alswo ; 
Many Scottes wer kUled tho. 
The Normannesy for their migty bosty 
Went hame with a lytyl host 

▼OL. I- c 
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The kynge and frode syked sore 

For hir kempis whyche wer foriore. 

The k3mge and frode to sch3rppe gan flee 

Wyth mickel haste, but her meguie. 

Constantine gude and Anlaff 

Lytyl host hadde of the laif. 

Maie he nat glosen, ne sale 

But he was right wel appaie. 

In Dacie of that ganung 

Monie women hir hondis wring. 

The Normannes passed that rivere 

Mid hevy hart and sory chore." 

The brothers to Wessex yode. 

Loving the crowen, and the tode, 

Hawkes, doggis, and wolves tho, 

Egles, and monie other mo. 

With the ded men for their mede. 

On hir corses for to fede. 

Sen the Saxonis first come 
In schippes over the sea-fimie. 
Of the yeres that ben forgone. 
Greater bataile was never none. 



\ 
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CHAPTER IL 

The aame Subject continued. — Account of 
Norman Poets in England. 

j[t has been seen that, although the great mass of 
our language is derived from our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, the mechanism and structure of our 
poetry is to be referred to some other source ; and 
it is generally supposed that all the modes of ver- 
sificadon now in use were borrowed from the 
French, who appear to have adopted them, to- 
gether with the ornament of rhyme, in imitation of 
the Latin monkish versifiers. To whom we should 
ascribe the original invention of this ornament is 
not quite so certain. Fauchet claims it for his 
countrymen ; but, as he founds their pretensions on 
the Prankish translation of the scriptures by Otfrid, 
a monk of Weissembourg, who -wrote a1:K)ut the 
year 870, succeeding antiquaries have opposed to 
this authority the superior antiquity of the Latin 
specimens, some of which are to be referred to the 
dxth century. This date is certainly anterior even 
lo any that can be assigixed to the Runic ode, 




X 
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called ElgilPs Ransom^ which has been translated 
by Dr Percy in his specimens of Runic poetry, 
and which afibrdsy perhaps, the earliest example of 
rhyme in any modem language. But, on the other 
hand, it may be fairly argued, that, as our stock of 
northern literature is very incomplete, we cannot 
draw any positive conclusion from the deficiency 
of specimens among the works of the Scalds ;— • 
that rhyme, which certainly is not congenial to La* 
tin verse, may have been a natural appendage to a 
system of versification less strictly metrical ; — and 
that, as the date of its original introduction into 
Latin can only be conjectured, it is not more ab- 
surd to ascribe it to some northern proselyte, de- 
sirous of bestowing on the learned language an or- 
nament which he admired in his own, than to sup- 
pose it was invented by the Italian monks, as a 
succedaneum for that regular pro&ody, the harmo- 
ny of which had been lost in the corrupt pronun- 
ciation of the barbarous conquerors of Italy. 

But> be this as it may, the Norman poets were 
certainly our immediate masters : to them we owe 
the forms of our verse ; and translations from them 
were among the earliest compositions of the English 
language ; so that seme notice of them is necessary 
to connect the links of our literary history. 

Indeed it has not been sufficiently considered*. 
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that there was a period, and that of considerable 
duration, during which the English language did 
not exist, or at least was not, and could not be, 
applicable to any literary purpose. The language 
of the church was Latin ; that of the king and 
nobles, Norman ; that of the people, Anglo-Saxon : 
The Anglo-Norman jargon was only employed in 
the commercial intercourse between the conquer- 
ors and the conquered. It was likely to be composed 
almost entirely of synonymous terms, which evi- 
dently can only incumber, without enriching the 
speech of any nation ; and that this was the case, 
is proved by our existing language, in which the 
names of the necessaries of life, as ox and beef^ 
sheep and mutton* flesh and meat, besides many 
other words of frequent recurrence, had originally 
an identical meaning. This state of things would 
necessarily continue so long as the Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon people were separated by mutual 
hatred and prejudice ; and their languages could 
only be amalgamated into one Qommon and con- 
sistent form of speech, ivhen the conquerors and 
the conquered became confounded in the same 
mass, by intermarriages, and by a general unity of 
interest* Hence, the Norman and Anglo-Saxon, 
which for some time existed in England as distinct 
and rival tongqes, have loi\g since disappet^e^; 
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whfle> from a series of opposite causes, the Welsk 
has continued to the present day ; and it is proba- 
ble that, by a careful examination of our political 
and legal history alone, we might be able to trace 
the gradations of our language with tolerable ac- 
curacy. In the mean time it is impossible not to 
see that a great deal too much has been attributed 
to the personal character of the Conqueror, and 
that historians have ascribed to particular parts of 
his policy effects directly opposite to those which 
tliey were naturally calculated to produce*^ 

We are told, for instance,- that William hated 
and determined to eradicate the language of this 
island, and to introduce the Norman in its plabe ; 
and this has been so often repeated, that Mr Tyr- 
whit has thought it necessary to refute the asser* 
tion by the authority of Ordericus Vitalis, a con- 
temporary historian, who tells us, that Willicgn 
had, in fisict, taken great pains to acquire the An- 
glo-Saxon. But surely, the absurdity of the charge 
is its best refutation. William must have known, 
that the Franks who conquered Gaul, and his own 
ancestors who subdued Neustria, had not been 
able to substitute the Teutonic for the Romance 
language in their dominions ; that the measure was 
not at all necessary to the establishment of their 
power ; and that such an attempt is, in all cases, 
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no less impracticable than absurd, because the pa- 
tient indocility of the multitude must ultimately 
triumph over the caprice and ^rranny of their 
armed preceptors. But, having conquered a king- 
dom, and wishing to retain his conquest, he intro- 
duced a code of laws which placed his power on. a 
military basis ; and he introduced it in the language 
in which it was originally compiled, and which was 
familiar to that army to which he looked for hts 
security. By. encouraging the study of French in 
the schools, he gave his subjects the means of un- 
derstanding the laws which he expected them to 
obey. He did this, perhaps, tyrannically and harsh- 
ly ; but it is not proved that he did it with the view 
of making the Norman the universal language of 
bis subjects, or that he expected them, at their re- 
turn from school, to talk French in their own fami- 
lies : he might, with equal wisdom, have supposed 
■that they would converse habitually in Latin, which 
they learned in the same schools* Even during the 
reign of Edward the Confessor the Anglo-Saxon 
had ceased to be cultivated; and after the con- 
quest it was sure to become m<^e and more bar- 
barous, because it was the language of an oppress- 
ed and enslaved people ; but it continued to exist* 
Indeed, the obscurity of our earliest poets is well 
]aiown to arise from this source ; and the subse* 
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quent influx of French words, which gradually 
formed the Anglo-Norman or English language, 
was so far from being an effect of the tyrannical 
policy of the Conqueror, that it was most rapid at 
the very period when that policy was abandoned, 
(that is to say, a little before the time of Minot, 
Gower, and Chaucer,) and was the natural result 
of the increasing intercourse between the Norman 
nobles and their English vassals. 

In the mean time, the English n^onarchs^ were 
the most liberal, and, perhaps, the earliest patrons 
of French poetry : indeed we are told by a correct 
and diligent antiquary, M. de la Rue, Royal Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Caen, (See 
Archaeologia, vol. XII. pages 50 and 297, for his 
• able ' dissertations on this subject,) that it was 
FROM England and Normandy that the 
French received the. first works i^hich 
deserve to be citei) in their language. 
Xhe historians of Provence have assigned to the 
first specimens of their poetry a very high degree 
of antiquity ; but La Combe, in his short account 
of the French poets prefixed to the second volume 
of his Dictiohnaire du Vieux Langage, supposes the 
earliest troubadours of eminence, Willi Am Count 
OF Poitiers, and Raymond Count of Thou- 
LOUSE, to have flourished in 1071 and 1002, so 

1 • 
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that the only known poet confessedly anterior to 
the reign of William the Conqueror, is Th ibaut de 
Vernon, Canon of Rouen, who translated from 
Latin into French verse the lives of Wandril and 

m 

some other Saints held in reverence by the Normans. 

The next names with which we become ac- 
quainted, are those of the minstrel Taillefbr, 
who is said to have been the first person that broke 
into the English ranks at the battle of Hastings ; 
and of Berdic, another French minstrel attached 
to the Conqueror, by whom he was rewarded with 
the gift of three parii^es in Gloucestershire. The 
succeeding rei^ was principally distinguished by 
numbers of serventoisy or satirical songs, from 
which it is not improbable that Robert of Glouces-^ 
ter may have borrowed his sarcasms against Wil- 
liam Rufus : but we do not possess any monuments 
of the poetry of this early period, nor have the 
names of the writers been transmitted to posterity. 

The first Anglo-Norman poet mentioned by M. 
de la Rue, is Phillippe de Than. He composed, 
for the use of the clergy, a didactic French poem, 
under the title of " Liber de Creaturis ;" it is a 
treatise of practical chronology, full of erudition, 
and dedicated to his uncle, Humphrey de Than, 
Chaplain to Hugh Bigod, who became Seneschal 
to Henry I, in the year 1107, soon after which 
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the poem appears to have been written. His next 
work is entitled Le Bestiare^ dedicated to Adelaide 
de Louvain, who was married to Henry I. in 1121, 
80 that the poem must have been written after 
that time. It is a treatise on beasts, birds, and 
precious stones, tra!nslated from a Latin essay 
called Bestiariumy a manuscript copy of which still 
remains in the library of Mr Douce, F. A. S. Both 
these works are to be found in the British Mu- 
seum. MSS. Cotton, Nero, A. v. " With respect 
to the kind of poetry which Fhillippe de Than has 
iised, (says M. de la Rue,) we believe it would be ' 
difficult to find any authors who have adopted it. 
His method does not consist in making one line 
rhyme with another, but one half with the other 
half, as, 

** Al busuin est truved, Pamie 6 epruved, 

^^ Unches ne fud ami, qui al busuign failli," &c. 

But this mechanism of verse, which he borrowed 
from the Latin versifiers of his time, and in which 
he has had no imitators among the French poets, 
became very popular among the English. It is 
adopted in the old metrical tale of King Horn, and 
in many other works. Indeed, if we write the two 
hemistichs as separate verses, we obtain that form 
of verse of which Skelton was so fond, and which^ 

3 
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from Its frequent application to metrical romances, 
was usually called the minstrel-metre. 

Samson db Nanteuil translated the Proverbs 
of Solomon into French verse, at the instance of 
Adelaide de Cond6^ whom he calls his Ladi/. She 
was wife of Osbert de Cond6, and proprietor of 
Horn-castle in Lincolnshire, which was forfeited to 
the crown in the last year of Stephen's reign. The 
composition of the poem was probably, by a few 
years, anterior to this event. It is written in eight- 
syllable verse, and is to be found in the British 
Museum, MSS. Harl. No. 4388. 

G^FFRoi Gaimar is known by a metrical His' 
iory of the Anglo-Saxon Kings continued to the 
reign of William Rufus. This however is appa- 
rently only part of a larger work, comprehending 
the whole history of Britain ; since (he author de- 
clares ^at he had begun his poem with the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and had amended and corrected 
the work of Geoffirey of Monmouth, by means of 
two MSS. which he cites. It appears, from clear 
internal evidence, that this work must have been 
written as early as the year 1 146. It is in verses 
of eight syllables, which possess uncommon facility 
and elegance. The only known copy is in the British 
Mus. Bibl. Reg. 13. A. xxi. in which It is placed 
as a continuation of Wace*s Brut d* Angleterre. 

David is mentioned by Gaimar as his contempo* 
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rary, and as a trouveur of considerable eminence ; 
but his works are now lost* 

The next poet in the oi'der of time is the cele- 
brated Maistre Wage : he was a native of Jersey, 
born in the reign of Henry I. whom he professes 
to have seen* He commenced his studies at Caen, 
and returned thither after having completed his 
education in France. The order of time in which 
he composed his several works cannot be correctly 
ascertained, but it is probable that the Brvt d^An* 
gleterrcy which he finished in the year 1155, is the 
earliest of those that have come down to us. It is 
a French metrical version of the History of Bri- 
tain from the time of the imaginary Brutus to the 
reign of Cadwallader, A. D. 689, which Geoffrey 
of Monmouth had previously translated into La- 
tin prose from the British original, given him by 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford. Layamon and 
Robert de Brimne made use of Wace's work for 
their English poetical versions ; and lastly, Rusti- 
cien de Pise* translated it into French prose. There 
are several copies of the Brute still remaining ; 
three in the British Museum, viz. Bib. Reg. IS. A* 
xxi. and MSS. Cott. Vitellius A. x. bpth of the 
13th century; and MSS. Harl. No. 6508 of the 

* Mr Rit80o considers JRobert de Borron^ Lucas, Ruiticien 
de VUcp and other pretended authors and translators whose 
^gnes appear in the old prose romances, as qien of straw. 
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14th: a copy (likewise of the I4th centary) in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; and 
a superb folio, supposed to be coeval with VVace, 
in the Royal Library at Paris. 

Although a French quotation may have an awk- 
ward appearance in a treatise exclusively dedicated 
to English poetry^ I shall venture to lay before my 
readers a specimen of Wace's Brut ; partly for the 
purpose of interrupting the dry and uninteresting 
catalogue of names of which the present chapter is 
composed ; and partly because, this piece of ima- 
ginary history having employed the pens of so many 
successive writers, it may be entertaining to com- 
pare their several styles in treating the same sub- 
ject. The following extract is taken from Wace's 
description of the cereiponies and sports at King 
Arthur's coronation ; and the corresponding pas- 
Sages from Layamon, Robert of Gjoucester, and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, will be given in the two 
next chapters. 

* Qaand li service fut fin^, 
£t IT£ MissA EST chant6, 
Li roi a sa corone ost6e ^ 

Qu'il avoit au mostier ' port6e^ 
Une corone menor * prist : 
£t la reine ensement ' prist. 

♦ MS. Harl. 6508. 

» Monastery. * Minetire, simaicT. ' At the same time. 

4 
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Jus mistrent les greignars ' ators, 
Rus legiers priBtrent, et menors. 
Quand li roi torna del mostier^ 
A son palais ala manger. 
La reine k une autre ala, 
£t les dames o m* ihena. 
Li roi mangea avec les homes, 
£t la r^ine avec les dames, 
O^ grant deduist* et grant joye, 
• Come soloit estre a Troie : 
£t Bretons encor la tenoent. 
Quant ensemble^^^TM^^ feisoent, 
Li roi et les homes mangoent. 
Que nule fame n* i menoent : 
Les dames mangoent aillors, 
N' i avoit que lor servitors. 

Quant 11 roi fut au dels assiz, 
A la costmne del pals, 
Assiz sont les barons entor, 
Chescun en l*ordre de ^enor.^ 
Li senescal Kei avoit nom, 
Vestu d'un ermip pelli9ony 
Servi ^ son mangier li roy^ 
Mil gentilzhomes avec soi^ 

' Greater. They laid down their greater and hea?icx 
garments. ^ O sei, avec 8oi« ^ Witht 

^ Pleasure. ^ F6te, feast. ^ Son honeur^^hig nuikr 



/ 
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Qui tuiz'^ furent vestufi d'ermine^ 
Cil servirent k la quesine** 
Sovent aloenty et espeZf ^ 
Esqudes* portant, et mes. 
B£DU£R» de Pautre partie, 
Servi de la boteillerie. 
Ensemble o li mil damoisealz, 
Vestuz d'ermine, genz et heatx^^ 
copes et o pos^ d'or fin, 
£t o henas7 porteint yin, 
Wi avoit home qui servist 
Qui d'ermine ne se vestit. 
Beduer devant euls aloit. 
Que la cope li roi portoit, 
Li damoiseals apres aloent. 
Qui les barons de yin servoent* 
La reine ost^ ses servanz, 
Ne DOS sai dire quanz ne quanz ;^ 
Richement et bel fut servie 
Le (roi) et toute sa compagnie. 
Mult veisez riche yesele. 
Qui mult<«r^'^ riche et mult bele, 
£t de manger riche servise, 
£t de beivre^^ en mainte guise^ 

' Tous. ^ Caisioe. ' 3 Epais— thickly crowded. 

^ Ecuelles. ' Gentils et beaux. ^ Cups and pots. 
^ Hanaps — tankards. * £ut. ^ I cannot tell who, 
nor how many. ■<' £rat— was. " Boire. 
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Ne puis ne ne sei nomery 
Ne les richesses acdnter. 
Mult ost a la cort jugleors, 
ChanteOrSy et rumenieors^ ' 
Mult poissez oir cfaan9ons^ 
RottiengeSy* et lioialx^ sond, 
VUeors/ lais, et notez, 
Laiz de vieleSf^ laiz de rotez,^ 
Laiz de harpez, kiz ^ejletealxy'' 
LireSy^ tempesy^ et cltalemealx^ 
Sj/mphonieZf^° psaUerions^^^ 
MonacorSf^* des cymheSy^^ chorons/^ 
Assez i ot tregeiourSf*^ 
Joierresses, etjoieors; ^^ 

s Rhymers ? ^ Songs played oo the rote. This is 

thought to hsnh been the idodern vielUj used by the Savoy- 
ards in our streets. 

3 Voiah sons, sons voyau^, probably mean vocal songs. 

^ Vileors are probably players on the viele or violin.' 

^ Lays accompanied by the fiddle. 

^ Lays accodnpani^d by the rote or vieJle, 

^ These seem to have been a sort of flute. 

* Probably some variety of the har^« , 

9 Drums, '^ Another sort of dmm. Vide Sir J. 

Hawkins, Hist. Mus. vol. II. 284, 5. '' Dulcimers. 

'^ The monochord. '^ Cymbals. >^ A sort of trumpet. 

>' Jugglers. See Tyrwhitt's note on v. 1 1453. Cant. Tales. 

'^ Probably the timbesteres or tumbesteres menUoned by 
Chaucer. See Tyrwhitfs Glossary : joieors are apparently 
also jugglers. 
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lA uns duoent contes et 6Ue»; 
Au^pumk* demandbeiit dez et tables. 
ileU joient au hanvt ; 
C'estoit ua giea fk male part. 
As eschlez joienl plains^ 
Ou h, la vme^ au giem mmftfrs ;' 
Dui et dkk^ au gieii s'esGOii]|iaigneDty 
Li una perdentt fi autres gaigaa^t, 
Cil esjuent qui pftui getenly 
As autraa dicBl fu'ih y metenL 
Sor gagea empresteat deaiei8» 
Unae por douse yekwlierB, 
Sovent jurenty sovaaft affichea^ 
Gages paeaeali gagea ptauMeot ; 
Muh estaiTeaty mult se couneoiiicent.^ 

Telx i pneat aoies vestu, 
Qui au partir ae Have aa. 

' AncnnSy some. 

*— 3 In tk0 Cottoa MB. VittU. A. x. tlpa Uae staDds thus, 
*' A la mine a al girei^ppr." Botli readings seem to indicate 
two games played with tables, and distingnisbed as tbe 
greater and lAe Ut» ; but wbetber they were species of back- 
gammon or dhMgblB is noctrtabi. 

^ Two and two. 

* I ha?e omitted the remainder of this passage* which I 
tiionght rather tedtoos ; perhaps, becaose it is not easily in- 
teUigible. The translUon from this snluect to Arthnr^ pr»> 
lents is rather sudden. 

VOL. I. 
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Dona diduiSi^ dona heiez^* 
Dona Uwiers,^ dona brockiers/ 
Dona pelli^fm^ dona henaps. 
Dona peflez, dona anealx. 
Dona bliauxy dqna ipantealx. 
Dona lances, dona esp^^ 
Dona suites barbeUez; ^ 
Dona coivreSy dona escuz, 
Ars et espies bien (Bsmoluz ; 
Dona li dars, et dona oes. 
Dona lorains et chaceors ; ^ 
Dona hauberz, dona destriers. 
Dona heaumes, dona deniers ; 
Dona argent, et dona or. 
Dona le mielx de son tr^sor. 
Wi ost home qui rien vousist. 
Qui d'autre terre d li venist, 
Qui.le rm li donast tel don. 
Qui enor fust k tel baron. 
De bons homes, et de richesse, 
Et de plants, et de largesse, 
£t de corteise, et d'enpr, 
Portoist Bretaigne lors la flor 

> Probablr trinkets. * Weasel far. . ^Liveriei? 
4 Clasps. ^ Barbed arrows. 

^ Lorrains are rehu; but I do not nnderrtand which of 
the accompaniments of honting was called a cAoiioir. 
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Sor tou8 leg r^pes d'enTiron, 
£t sor tous ceulx que noe aavons* 
Plus erent corteis et vaillanz, 
N'eis li poyres paisanzy 
Que chevaliere en autre regnes: 
Et autreai erent les fiimes. 
Ja ne veisdez chevalier 
Qui de rien feist d epriser. 
Que armes, et dras, et ator. 
Wen eut tout d'une color ; 
D'une color annes feisoent, 
D'une color se vestissoent. 
Si erent les dames prisiez, 
D^une color appareill^ez. 
Ja nul chevalier n'i oust, 
De que quel parage il fust, 
Ja peust avoir druerie, 
Ne corteise dame ^ amiee, 
Se il n'eust trms fois est6 
De chevalerie prov6. 
la chevalers mieU en valoent^ 
£t en Pestor mieulx en fesoent, 
Et les dames meillores estoent, ^ 
Et plus chastement en vivoent* 

Quand li roi leva del manger^ 
Alez sunt tuit ethanmer^ ' 

\ To amuse themseWes. 



De k cit£ eg dmofi iasifent; 
A fhmurs gitUK BeiatfoxtmaU 
Li uM aievent Aolordifr,* 
£t les ineauM^ diefaki monstcer : 
Li aiitF€$s alu^eiK eseyimop, 
Ou pierres gefieri ou ^ddKn^ 
Tielx i avoh qui davs teaeoMty 
£t tielx i $mAt qui lutott&t; 
ChasGun del gie« s'enireiiMstoity 
Qui entreittetre se so^l. 
Cil qui son eempaigfiloii vamqunt, 
£t qui d^mccHi gieu pris KvmAtf 
Etoit seiBpres oaend am rei, 
£t k tous le& autree raonstr^ ; 
£t li rot del sieB li doaeety 
Tant done oil liez oTen i^loBt, 
Les dames 80F 1^ muim aleient, 
For esgardet eeulx qtii joient. 
Qui iEuni Inroit en la place. 
Tout li tomest IVu) ou la feee. 
Troifl jorz dura la Ibiste aitifll; 
Qufl^ viut ail qoM, au mereredi^ 
Li foi 869 iMU^ieKers,^^* 
ExfOrs deUveresf'devhaf * 
L<Hr se^yise a c^ r^irfi^ 
Qui por t^re ][*ojrept seryi : 

» To just. * Fleet (itnel) ^ To leap. 

4 Fiffa, gave fieifb, ^ I cannot explain this. 



< I 
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Boil <tetia^ et (Aastderiei^ 

fit ewat^uies, et iMaies* 

A oeidic i}ui ^aittnefe terres <8t»ftetit, ^ 

Qui pair timor au roi vonoeal, 

Dona coupes, dona destriers^ 

Dona de ses avers plus chers. &C 

An acsoettiH of this author's teioainiag woHu will 
be found ki the note below. * 

Benoit was contemporary with Wace. M. de 
la Rue supposes him to be the Benoit de St More, 
who wrote die Histwy of the Wurs of Troif^ a 



. * Wace*8 seootid w«rk is a History of the tmo irruptiom 
of the Norman$ into Nptstria and England. Like the Brut, 
It is written jia veitei.ff eiglit syllables, with that facility 
which di0tliig«ilsbeft 4pi^ frMtt all -Ms cootemporaiiies : it 
is emnpUed.f^pn iM0 f tn t ebrimlcles, and eviaoes an extra- 
ordinary lcA|^ledg4» df general history. This work is only 
to be foani^ France, wbiere there are two ancient copies, 
one in tkf||loyal, and the other in the Coll>ertine Library i 
and a fijjildfrn copy by Bf . Lancelot, with the variations 
added li^e margin, is also in theKoyal Library. 

Tiie||lird poem of Wace b the famous Roman du Rou, 
thatjf^to say, of Raoul, or Rollo, first Duke of Mormandy. 
it was written, as Wace himself declares, in 1160, and Is 
composed in Alexandrine verse of twelve syUables. It is 
annexed to the MSS. just mentioned, as are also his fourth 
woik^ which is the L^e of WiUiam Long'iword^ son of 
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French poem of about twenty thousand verseq» 
imitated from the apocryphal Latin histories of 
Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis. This work 
is preserved among the MSS. Harl. Nd. 4482, and 



RoUoy-^and the fifth, or Romance of Richard^ 'son of Wil- 
liam Loi^>8Word i both in the same Alexandrine metre. 

Wace*8 sixth work is a poem of considerable lenK^b, 
containing near twelve thousand Tenes, and ^ves the re- 
maining HUtory of the J)uke$ of Normandy, which it carries 
down to the sixth year of Henry I. It mentions the coro- 
nation of Henry the Second's eldest son, who was associated 
to the crown in the year 1170, soon after which the poem 
may be supposed to tiave been written. It u in eight- 
syllable metre, and was mistaken by Mr Tyrwhitt for the 
Roman da Ron. A copy of it is in the British Musenni, 
Bib. Reg. 4. Cxi. 

The seventh work is a Compendium of the Hittory of the 
Dukee of Normandy^ beginning with Henry lit and aicend" 
ing.io RoUo. It is in Alexandrine verse, and preserved ia 
the Royal Library at Paiis. 

. The eighth is a Hittory of the Origin of the Featt of the 
Concoption^ which is supposed to iiave been established by 
William the Conqueror, and was kept in liformandy with 
such magnificence, that it was usually called in France the 
Feoit of the Normaru. It is to be found in the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris. 

The ninth is a Life of St Nicholas, written, like the pre* 
ceding, in eight-syllable verse. It is to be found in the li- 
brary of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, and in the Bodleian ; and 
a third MS* is in the possession o fMr Douce, F«'A. S* Farts 
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& supposed by M. Galland to have been written 
▼ery soon after Wace*s Brut d*Angleterre. It was^ 
perhaps, the success of this. poem that induced 
Henry II. to confide to Benoit the task of wri- 
ting in French verse the history of the dukes of 
Normandy : and this royal mandate exciting the 
iemulation of Wace (by whom the circumstance is 
mentioned) induced that poet to complete his own 
series of compositions on the same subject, in the 
h(^ of proving the inferiority of his rival's talent. 
Benoit, however, persevered, and accomplished his 
task to the entire satisfaction of the monarch. 
This work, containing about twenty-three thousand 
verses of eight syllables, is preserved in the British 

of this i>oein are eztratted by Hickes. Vide Thesavnu, 
p. 145, 149, &c. 

Tlie tenth is the Roman du Chevalier au Liotu Fauchet 
and others ascribe this to Chrestien de Troyes, who (says 
M. de la Roe) perhaps cooverted ft into prose, as he did 
the Romance of Perceval le Galois. It is to be observed, 
liowever, that Fauchet's quotations from the Romance of 
the Chevalier an Lion are in verse.'^Yide Fauchet, L. II. 
c. 10. ad fin^m. 

Lastly^ It seems not iniprobable that Wate may have 
composed some parts of the Ronumce rf Alexander ; and 
Mr, Tyrwhitt suspects that he is the Robert Guasco who 
translated the Martyrdom of St George, The number and 
excellence of Wace's compositions induced Henry II. to 
bestow 00 him a canonry in the Cathedral of Bayevz. 
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Mttseuuii MSS. llari No. 1717. Though infoior 
to Wace in perspicuity and d^anoe^ Benott is 
SHudi conDmendedhy M* de la ftue for ^ accuracy 
^ his faote> and far ibe various and lively pictiti!es 
nf amtemporaiy manners whidi he has preserved, 
and whidi are net to be found in any other author. 
In descriptive poetry he seems to have possessed 
€on«derable merit ; and, sufiposiiig him the author 
«f the Song on the advantages of the Crusade^ which 
M. de la ilue, with great probability, ascribes to 
him, he is to be considered aslte father of French 
lyric poetry, so that the high r^utation he enjoy- 
ed appears to have been well deserved. 

GuEBMES, an ecclesiastic of Pont St Maxence, 
*in Picardy, wrote a metrical La/e of Thomas a 
BeckH ; and, from his anxiety to procure the most 
authentic information on the subject, came over to 
Canterbury in 1172. He states that, having begun 
his work in France, he had been inaccurate in 
many of his facts, but that, by conversing with per- 
sons who had known St Thomas in private life, he 
had been enabled to correct many of his mistakes, 
and to make a coB»derable process in his poem, 
when his secretary robbed him of his manuscript : 
that this principally afflicted him from the fbar 
that his name might be employed to cover untruths, 
and that purchasers might be deluded into buying 
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aa mqper&ct work : but that, &r from bdng dk- 
isouragedJbytiiis unlucky robbery^he had redoubled 
hit seid ^r coliectiiig materials, and had finally 
perfected his work in 1 177. He farther anmnes us, 
that he had more than once publicly read his 
poem at the tomb of the Archbishop ; a proof 
(says M* de la Rue ) that tiie Romance tongue was, 
«t tins time, very generally understood in England* 
Perhaps, however, there never was a period whea 
the t#wn of Canterbury would not have furnished 
a sufficient audience for such an exhibition. This 
work of Guernes is written in stanzas of five Alex« 
andrines, all ending with the same rh3rme ; a mode 
of composition which may possibly have been 
adopted for the purpose of being easily chanted* 
it 18 m the British Mus. MSS. Harl. No. 270; and 
M. de la Rue suspects that the stolen copy exists 
in die M SS. Cotton. Domit. A. xi. 

Such is the short and meagre abstract of the in- 
formation which M. de la Rue has communicated 
to the public in his two very curious dissertations. 
He is since returned to France, after pledging 
himself to resume and continue the subject, and it 
certainly is to be wished that he may be enabled 
to accomplish a task for which he is so wdl qua- 
lified« But it is not sufficient that the mines of 
literature contained in our public 'libraries should 
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be distinctly pointed out, unless some steps are 
taken to render them generally useful. All the 
information that can be obtained from the professed 
historians of the middle ages has been collected 
by the successive labour of our antiquaries^ whose 
activity, acuteness, and perseverance, do them the 
highest honour: and their ingenuity has'often been 
successful in detecting, and extorting by compara- 
tive criticism, many particulars respecting the state 
of society, and the progress of arts and nuuEMiere, 
the direct communication of which would have 
be«n considered by the monkish annalists as degra- 
ding to the dignity of their narrative. But these 
details^ which are neglected by the hiistorian, form 
the principal materials of the poet. His business 
is minute and particular description ; he must seize 
on every thing that passes before his eyes ; and the 
dress, the customs, the occupations, the amuse- 
ments, as well as the arts and learning of the day, 
are necessary, either to the embellishment or the 
illustration of his subject. An edition of the works 
of the Norman poets, or at least of a copious and 
well-selected series of extracts from them, would 
be a most valuable present to the public; and, 
indeed, it is only in this shape that they can be 
very generally useful : because the difficulty of the 
old manuscript characters is a permanent tax on 
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the ingenuity of each successive student ; it is in 
erery case a delay to the gratification of his curi'* 
osity ; and the talent of decyphering obsolete cha- 
racters is not necessarily attached to the power of 
profiting by the information which is concealed 
under them. Besides, a scarce and valuable ma- 
nuscript cannot possibly be put into general cir- 
culation; and many learned men are necessarily 
debarred, either by distance, or by infirmity, or 
by the pressure and variety of their occupations, 
from spen^g much time in those public reposi- 
tories of learning, to which the access has indeed 
been rendered easy, but could not be made con- 
venient, by the liberality of their founders* 
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CHAPTER III. 

Stiite of our Language and Poetry in the Reign 
of Henry II. and Richard L exemplified by 
an Extract from Layamoa*s Trandatiofi of 
tVace^-r-Cotffectures concerning the Period 
at which the jinglo-Norman or English 
Language began to be formed, — Earbf Spe- 
cimen of English Poetry frwn Hicke/e 
The»aurus, 

While Norman literature was making a rapid 
progress in this' country under the fostering influ- 
ence of royal patronage, and the Latin composi- 
tions of John of Salisbury, Peter of Blois, Joseph 
of Exeter, and others, bore testimony to the no less 
powerful encouragement of the church, the Saxon 
language, however degraded, still continued to 
mamtain its ground, was generally spoken, and 
even employed in works of information and amuse- 
ment, for at least a century after the Norman con- 
quest. Hiis is incontestably proved, not only by 
part of the Saxon Chronicle, which, as it rdates the 
deathof King Stephen, must have been writtenaftep 

3 
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that eventybat by a noch more curious composition, 
a poetical translation of Waee^s Brut, written b j one 
Latamon, *' a priest of Emleye upon Severn/' 
(as he calls himself) a copy of which is preserved 
in the British Museum, MS&. Cot. Calig. A. ix. 

As this very curious work never was, and proba- 
bly never will be printed, it appeared necessary to 
depart, in this instance, 6rom the practice usually 
adopted in the present sketch, and to give the fol- 
lowing extract in the speBittg of the original MS. 
This minute accuracy was requisite for the satis- 
fiurtion of such readera as may choose to collate the 
transcript with the original, and for the purpose of 
enabling eveiy reader to correct such mistakes as 
may have been committed in the glossarial notes. 
Perhaps, too» it may not be amiss to exhibit a single 
specimen of the strange ortho^phy adopted in our 
early MSS. as a proof that the degre« of obscurity 
attributed to this cause has not been over-rated. 

Tha * the masse toes isungen^ ' 
Ofchirccken heo thrungeru^ 
The king mid his folke 
To his mete verde, * 



■ When. * Was song. 

' Out of charcb (Urk) fhey thronged. 

4 lXr*n* fnm»A. 
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And mude his du^ethe : * 
Drem tves on hiredef* 
Tha quene, an other halve f ^ 
Hire herebertve isohte ; * 
Jftfo^ hafde oi mf-motme^ 
Wander ane mom en.'^ 

Tha the king wes iseten 
Mid his monnen to his mete. 
To than^ kinge com tha biscofv 
Seind Dubri^, the xoas noa god,.^ 
And nom^° of Imhqfiie" 
Hla kinC'helm hcehnem** 

* Many of hie nobifity. Sax. 

* Joy was in tbe household ? drciniy Artaxh^ jabilatiob 
Hirede^ Sax. a retinae, household, &c« nearly equivalent to 
tbe French word, metnie* 

' On the other half, side. 

^ Her lodging (harbour) sought. 

s She, sometimes they, sometimes you. 

* Women. 

7 Wonder a many one^ I. «• she had wonderfully many 
women with her. 

* The accustiye of the. Sax. 

. ' Saint Dubric, that was so good. 
'° Took, Shakspeare*8 Nhn. 
" Off his head. 
>* His high t r9j^ ? Iting-helmy U e, crown. 
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(For tlian mude golde 
The king hine beren n'olde, ') 
And dude etme kuse crune 
On thas kinges ha/de ; * 
And ieoth-then ' he gon do 
Athere quene abwo* ^ 

Inne Troie this toes la;^e ^ 
Bi heore €eldeme da^e ^ 
Tha Bruttes of came* ' 
The voeoren toel idone 
Alle tha tvepmen 
At heore mete seten 
Sundi bi heom seohen ; ^ 
That heom thuhte tvddon.^ 
And alswa tha wifmen 
. Heore ixvune ^^ hafden* 

' The king him bear ne would^ t. e. did not choose to 
carry so mach gold on his head* . 

* And did (t. e, placed) a less crown on the king*8 head. 
^ Sith-then, afterwards. 

* He did the same to the queen. 
' Was the law or custom. 

^ From their elder days. 
7 When Britons came from thence ? 
^ All the women that were well done (well educated) at 
their meat sate atunder by themselves* 
9 That they thought well done. 
^^ Habitation. To won, Johnson. 

6 
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Tha the king wet isete 
Mid alle \m du^eth ta his mete, 
Eorles and beoraes. 
At horde thas kinges. 
The stiward com st^ipen. 
The Kay wes ihaten, 
Hiuet cnhit on londe, 
Undef than kinge, 
Ofall than Awpe' 
Of Arthures hiTed$* 
Kay hehte him bivorvB 
Moni heah mon iboretu* 
Ther weoreB a tkusem cnhke hold, 
Wunder tod ikUdef 
That themeden than kingen. 
And his here thringen, ^ 
IE\c cnhit ha^e pal on, ^ 
And mid gokle bigon ; 

' Heap, Dumber, — i. e. when the kinf was seated with all 
kis nobility at his meat, earfe and barons at the kiog^ tabl^ 
the steward came stepping, that Kay was called, the highest 
knight in the land, under the king, of alt the number of 
Arthur's household, 

* Kay summoned before him many high men hortij i. e. 
kigb«boni men. 

^ There were a thousand bold knights, wonder well num* 
beied, that served the king, and thronged as his servants f 

^ Each koight had a TpaU on, (I. e, mantle,) and bordered 
with gold. 
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And oUe hecf« wtger^ii 
Irioen* midfoidringeBt 
Tha& bcom tha sunde* . 
From JbcA^n^l to'thm kiiige. 

An qtheiliaif wasBBDUBBy 
Thas kinges luf:^e Urle^^ 
Mid him weGren eodene sonen. 
Of atheie ^ cunne iboren ; 
And there htsh^e cnihteae simeni 
Tha thider weoten icuuen ;^ 
Seoven kingene sunen. 
That mid him fuihteB. ^ 
Beduer avormest eode^ 9 
Mid guldene bo^e: 
After him a thusend 
2%ra<f e^ ? to hirede ; 

^ SMr iigen^ciied with gold fingsJ 
> tliat bore enndry tliiags ? or, wbaf Wtf sent r 
. * Klt^bttL Thte word Beenn to have beta pronoanted 

« On anotber part was Bedwer^ tb« kloifi HihAvtUt 
(UHlfti, biwrlre^ Sax.) 

# Of noble kin bonu 

ff Probably fbr icwKm^^ that tbitber were oonie/' 
7 Marcbed) oeeien, Sax. 

* Aforanost yode, went flnt, with a gold bowl. 
9 Thmst, or prened forward, to lenre* 

TCI*. I. E 
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And alle that cunnes* drenche. 
Them cathe on bithenche. 
And the quene, an hire end, 
WHmen stoide hende ;* 
A thusend hire eode bivoren, 
Riche men and wel icoretif 
To thainen there quene 
And than that mid hire weoren. 

Nes he tuevere iboren^^ 
Of nane cnihte icoretif 
Useredy no laewed, 
Anauere n'are.leode, 
Tha cuthe him itelle 
An ceies cunnes spette 



* All hindi of drink that they covld think of? or, thej 
can drink all that they conld think of ? 

* Very beautifol, han^somej the constraction wems -to 
be — ** And the qaeeo on her part [was with] very beau- 
^' tiful women. A thousand men» rich and well chosen, 
** (coren. Sax.) went before, to serve the qneen, and those 
" that were with her." 

3 « Xe was he nerer bom of none chosen knight,.leamed 
** nor lewd (ignorant,) nor any where was there a people 
" that conld tell, in any kind of spell (language), of half 
'< the rich-dom (riches) that was in Caerlion.*' The second 
verse seems to have been introduced solely for the sake of 
the rhyme. 
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Of halve than richedome 
Tke wes inne Kairliune ; 
Of seolvere and of golde. 
And gode itoeden^ 
Of heh^e ihorene monnen 
Tha inne hirede vouneden* 
Of horsen, and oihqfueheny^ 
Oihunden to deoren^ 
And of riche itoeden^ 
Tha athan hirede weoren. 

And qfaUe thanjolke^ 
The wuneden ther onJoUe 
Wes thisses londes folk 
Leodene hendest itcdd* 
And alswa tha wimmen, 
WunUche on heowen> 



' Good weeds, t. e. rich dressed. 

***Of high-born men that dwelt in the kind's hoosehold.** 
The word hirede^ Sax. has three interpretations ; a honse- 
kold — service— and a palace. 

3 ** Hawks, Sax. The next article is deer honnds; 

* " And of all the folk that dwelt on fold (i. e. on earth) 
*^ was this land's folk the handsomest (or noble) people told» 
^ And also the women handsome (wimome^ vanlich) of hue, 
^ and highest shrowded (most richly dressed) and best in- 
** stracted. (ftc^enc, peritusy Sax.) taughtm, Lat. deress. 



And hahhffest ^scvudifi 
And alrfi l^t Up^en^- 



\ »' ■" 



For heo hqfde^9^^ igu^tfLen <tZ($' 
By heore quil^liYe 
That heawol^lwc^^uie b^w^lt 
Heore c\b^^ )i«fb^Qi 
Sum hafde w|u^ 9um hafilf9» reedy* 
Sum hafde god gr^e sec» 
And alcl^^ capn^,;SiA-«lath ; 
Heom wes wunder aire2a^A ; 
And ekhe ^r^fdU 
Heo ttdde^ uawor^le^^. 



' « For they had declared {iquHhm^ Sax.) all, by their 
" lives (gttifc« few, living Vffp(h tfcirt thf y WPM «f one hoe 
** their [intire] drees have. Some-bjid white^ irae had red, 
« some had good green also, and each kind of variable cloth, 
" fah'clath,^ Sax.) They were wonderfuiry uniform (melichy 
" Sax.)*' It seems, from this passage, that Layamon thooght 
it indecent to wear the d|foraot IHI"^ ^f ^^^^ of diSSrent 
e<Hlf Ofs. Waipe, Ipd^^, scefB* tf| f xprwa the «aiiie opinion. 

» Thf> wpf^ ^nHU\^ in^hw p^smge, aad fitttlr^ which oc* 
curs hereafter, may possibly ^ ^orWiid from MioAl^ tM§jhif 
or tuefcty wMphr Ifl Ifv^sal polHIP iti^leeti, signifies ditd^ 
]rlt9f,«#<ratiofi,fiiid499i|iBta|yie8c^<<^,4p Sne Ihres^Gloss; 
Iq Tpcfs TVlsMt' Tho 9^«i9fis 8e«B8 t«t mean, that the wolneif 
wfffe s^veneln tl^elr m^imeriy and *^ told (i* e. held) as on- 
^'vrprthy thoie vho wpre inefiilar in tb«ir conduct or 
*' dses^.*^ 
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nia baffle tfmigfaM ofd* 
lliat clrehezU here word» 
And this leodisee wdc 9^ 
Z^g/vM^ tfalDi Idnge: 
Tha wifinen Aalge litfiTiit* 
Tha wuDedenathiMMi Ibnde 
Hafaen t^uelAai aBe • 
On heore guides sbthe 
Ihat man lauerd taken nolde 
Inne thiteer^ leocte 
Nflever naenne du^ 
(Neore he nfdit sWa weB idiht) 
Bute he tcodnHdWeorett 
Thrie inne compef 
Andhkoktidfl^icuddtf^ 
And ifimded* hhie setflVew 

* If tUs mean EngUth earthy it is certainly a violent ana* 
chreniim i and yet it seems to mean, ** Then bad the Enf- 
<* lish earth all that was best worth, and the very commonest 
** people (Uoditce wk) aho thought themselves of more 
** vahie than kiqgi*" 

* *« The womoi high-born, that dwelt in this land, hid 
** declared all, on their word's tmthi, that [any] man for 
^ their lord take they ne would among this people, never 
^ none knight (ne were be nought so well idight) inlcfli 
^ (HU) he proved (icestnsd) were thrice in camp." 

3 And his fear escape could, 

* And he tried himself. 
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Baldeliche he mitte thenne ^u, 
Nen him brude.^ 
For ther ilke tuhUe 
Cnihtes weoren ohie ;* 
Tha wifmen wel idone. 
And tha better bimtene*^ . 
Tha xjoeoren i brutene, 
Blissen ino^e.^ 

Tha the king i^eten^ hafile 
And al his numrtoeoredef^ 
Tha^^an^ outc^burh^e 
Theines ^withen balde. . . 
Alle tha kingei^. 
And heore here-thringes*^- 
Alle th^ It^copesy 
And aUe tha clarckes. 



' Boldly he mi^ht then go, none him wpbraidtd 9 
* For there all the knights were disciplined by the fear 
of disgrace? (ohte^ Sax« timor.) 
^ The women acted well, and were more prudent. 
^ Then were the Britons blessed enough ? 
^ Eaten. 

^ Multitude of attendants, Sax. 

7 Fled -r-Then fled out of the town the people ?ery quickly. 
^ Their throngs of servants* 



\ 
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Alle the eorles. 
And alle tha beomes^ 
Alle tha theines, 
Alle the sweines. 
Fare ucnuUe ' 
HeUe ^eondjelde. * 
Summe heo gurmen ^ certien^^ 
Summe heo guimen umen'i ^ 
Summe heo gumien lepen, 
Summe heo gunnen sceotenf^ 
Summe heo wraestleden 
And mther'gome makeden^'^ 
Summe heo on vdde 
Pleowweden under scelde^ ^ 
Summe heo driven balles 
Wide ^eond the feldes. 



* Fairly dressed. 

* Held [their way] o?er the fields; or, perhaps, covered 
the fields (Aeloii, Saz») z^<»*^ ^ beyond, 

3 Began. 

* To discharge arrows. 
^Tonuu 

^ To shoot or throw darts. 

7 Made, or played at, wither*gametf Sax. (games of ema* 
lation), t. e. justed. 

> Some they on field played under shield -, u e» fought 
with swords. 
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Moni ane kunnes gdmen 
Tlier heo gpimeo drhien.* 
And wha swa mihte iweimb 
Wurthscipe of \mgomenei^ 
Hine me ^ ladde Ebid* fioiige 
At foren than \t^ ^u^J 
And the king^ for his gAmene, 
3af him ^even^ gode^ 
AUe tha qubne^ 
Th^ icumen w€oren Atetei 
And alle tha bkfiiies^ : 
Leonfeddi ^eond widles^ 
To bihalden ilia dn^e then. 
And ttet fbic pUciei 
This UceM ihre9 dcB^ts^^ 
SwulcgomtsbvidMdcphej^hSf 
Tha, aiahan veorthe dak 

' <' Many a kind of game tliere they gan uige." Brlk^en, 
(tinksh) U to urge, piw, or drire* 

* And wlioso might win wohliip by his ghmio^. 

3 " Him they led with soi^ before the people*! kii^;." 
Mcf a word Bynonymons with the French on^ introduced, 
perhaps, by the Danes or Normans* 

^ Gaye him giyings, gifts, 

^ ^' Aii ttie queens who were come to the ftstival, and all 
<< the ladies, leaned oyer the walls to behold tbenoblbthere, 
« ahd that fblk piay.'' 

^ This lasted three days, such games and such plays. 
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The kihg gOA to ^kene ' 
And a^af hisjgode cnihten 
All heorere rihteh;.* 
He ^ef seolver, he ^s^f gold) 
He 2^ hors, he ^t^ lond, 
GastleSf and daethes eke ; 
monben he iquendeJ 



The reader is certainly aware that a large pro- 
portion of the French words which have found 
their way inio bur language were introduced 
thiQugh the medium of translations firom Norman 
littoiture ; and it is evident that such terms are 
particularly to be expected in descriptions of dress, 
of feasts, and of amusements ; it is therefore pre- 
sumed that the foregoing extract, both on account 
of its subjiect and its length, may be received as li 
tolbrably fiur qiecimed of Layamon's phraseology* 
And as it does not contain any word which we are 
un/ier the necessity of referring to a French origin, 
we canfabt but consider it as simple and unmixed, 
dumgh very barbarous Saxon. Ai the same time, 
the orthography of this MS., in which we see^ for 
the ^rst time, the admissiofa of the soft g together 



' Then, on the fourth daj, the king went to ceuncil f 
^ And me hu good knights all their rights or rewards. 
3 lleiatiifled. 
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with the Saxon 2, as weU as some other peculiari- 
ties,' seems to prove that the pronunciation of our 
language had already undergone a considerable 
change. Indeed, the whole style of this composi- 
tion, which is broken into a series of short, uncon- 
nected sentences, and in which the construction is 
as plain and artless as possible, and perfectly free 
from inversions, appears to indicate that little more 
than the substitution of a few French for the pre- 
sent Saxon words was , now necessary, to. produce 
an exact resemblance with that 4ngloTNorman, or 
English, of which, we possess a few specimens sup- 
posed to have been written in the. early part of thei 
thirteenth century. 

Layamon's. versification also is no. less remark- 
able than his language. Sometimes he seems anxious 
to imitate the rhymes, and to adopt the regular 
number of syllables which he had observed in his 
original ; at other times he disregards both ; either, 
because he did not consider the laws of metre, or 
the consonance of final, sounds, as essential. to the 
gratification of his readers, or because he was un-^ 
able to adopt them throughout so long a work, 
from the want of models in his native language .on 
which to form his style. The latter is, perhaps, 
the most probable supposition ; but, at all events, it 
is apparent that the recurrence of his rhymes is 



\ 
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siuch too frequent to be the result of chance ; so 
that, upon the whole, it seems reascmable to infer 
that Layamon's work was composed at or very near 
the period when the Saxons and Normans in this 
country be^an to unite into one nation, and to 
adopt a common language. As this is a most cu- 
rious epocha in our literary as well as political his- 
tory, it is worth while to inquire how far it is ca- 
pable of being ascertained, if not with precision, 
at least within some definite limits. 
-;. Geoffirey of Monmouth^s history was written in 
or about 1138; and we know from Wace's couf 
duding words that his translation was not finished 
till 1155. This appears, at first sight, to be rather 
a* long interval; because a work containing the 
whole early history of Britain j supposed to be com- 
{Hled firom authentic materials, written in Latin, 
and consequently addressed to all the learned men 
of the age^ could not &il to excite very general 
curiosity. But before the invention of printing, 
when books could only be multiplied by transcrip- 
tion, it must be-expected that a considerable time 
would elapse before a long work would become so 
popular as to require a translation, or ML in the 
way of those who had leisure and ability for such 
a task. If we assume a period of about 25 years 
for the completion of Layamon's version, we shall 
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fibt it at 1 180 ; and thisid^ parhapg, the earlieBt date 
that can be assigned to it, because Wace's Bnit 
was longer than Geoffirey's history, and was Hkely 
to be le6S r^idly diffused amon^ the learned ; bd^ 
Side$ which, beiog written in thyme, its imitation 
was aceonipanibd with greater difficolty^ 

It is lipparently impossibietoestabllshi withany 
degree of certainty^ a ohrondlc^ioai series of those 
English poetns n^hich westill possess in tnahuscript^ 
or to determine the year itl whidi diat sbrie^ ou^fat 
to coimnence ; but if any condusion can b^ drawn 
frbtt internal evidence, iarising from a compwison 
of the many pieces akaibedtb the middle of the 
thiirteienth centut^, it may be presuihed, froid the 
facility of rhyming evinced in dany of them, lind 
even in thevery duU history of Robert of Gknicdsterv 
#hidi contaiasmore than thirteen thousand rliymits^ 
that iiiuch pd^b^ had been written before this pe^ 
riod, and some probably as early as the accekdba 
of Henry III. ih 1216. Perhatis, therefore, we 
may &irly hif^, that the Saiton Ungluige and lite- 
rature began tb be mixed with the Norman about 
1180 ; and that in 1216 the change may be consi* 
dered as complete. 

If, instei^d of ^ttmidg these data fi)r 6ar con- 
jecturls, we should dibito^B to cistablish it on stldi 
<ilocum^nts as <mh be ^iisily drawn from our political 
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li&Uiry, we sIiAl arriTp at nearly the same condu** 
^a. T\m yt^Ul appear. from the following consi- 
diRatioiM, 

*. Il jnuBt be rfsmembered thlKt; for many years at 
ter the Conquestt the fipglbh could not b£ brov^hl 
tO: It quiet acquiescence in William's usurpation ; 
that the nundbttr of his troops bore a ifery smal^ 
proportion to the whole population of the island $ 
and consequently that they ciould not have been 
lafely scattered over the country, but wete^ of ne« 
cessity, collected into garnsonsy so as to form at all 
tm^es the elements of an army, which it was the 
direct of the feudal system to connect and perpe- 
tuate. There were therefore two classes of per- 
sons, whose respective languages could not be im- 
mediately affected by the Conquest ; these were 
the Norman noblea and the Saxon peasapts. T^e 
first^rrimmured in fortified castles with their ^uni- 
tics ; anxiously preserving their original connec-' 
tidn with France, where many of them possessed 
estates ; assodf^ting only with dieir own country- 
men at the state festivals, when they repaired to 
the court of their sovereign ; and too haughty to 
eonverse with their va8sals,-«-r^tained the exclusive 
Qse of the French language to a much later period 
than that with which we are at present occupied* 
The second, or uplandish men, as they are ire* 
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quenUy called, (the cities being usually situated in 
plainsy) having little intercourse with their foreign 
masters, continued for ages to preserve the Saxon 
speech with very little adulteration, and in many 
provinces, retain it to the present day. 

It is therefore in the towns only that we can ex-> 
pect to find a mixture of speech, resulting firom a 
mixture of inhabitants ; and to their history must 
we look for the evidence of its operation. But m 
the first instance, the Norman garrisons, and such 
colonies of their countrymen as may have been set- 
tled under their protection, were effectually sepa- 
rated from the native inhabitants, by contempt on 
one side, by fear on the other, and on both by op« 
position of interests. The two nations formed se- 
parate and hostile societies : they were in a state 
of juxta-position, but without intercourse. Even 
their commercial relations were very trifling, the 
internal as well as external trade of the country be- 
ing principally carried on by Jews. . . 

This mutual hatred was encouraged by the par- 
tialities, and still more by the policy, of William 
and his immediate successors. All the towns in the 
kingdom were attached as demesnes either to the 
crdvm or to its tenants in capite ; their inhabitants 
were subjected' to all the feudal services, and, be- 
ing arbitrarily governed by a regal or baronial of- 
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fiber,' were exposed to every exaction of partial 
and capricious tyranny. Anderson, in his History 
of Commerce, gives us a curious instance of the 
gteeral poverty resulting from this system. ^^ We 
** find in the first volume of Rymer*sFoedera** (p. 80.) 
says he, ^^ a letter from that king, dated [1193] at 
^ Haguenau in Germany, where the Imperial Diet 
** was then assembled, to his mother queen Elinor, 
** and to the judges of England, earnestly pressing 
** them to raise the money for his ransom to the said 
** sordid EmperoTy being 70,000 marks of silvery and 
" urging thatjbr this end aUthe money of the churches 
** may be borrofvoedy as also of the barons* Here is 

" NOT THE LEAST MENTION OF THE MONEY OF 

** MERCHANTS OR CITIZENS, which shews the poor 
state of England at this time, in point of com- 
merce or wealth.'* He had, however, previously 
noticed a most material and beneficial change which 
took place a few years before in the political situa- 
tion of die citizens and burghers; a change, indeed, 
so important, that Madox, in his History of the 
Exchequer, (chap, x.) considers it as the adoption 
of an entirely'new system, and as the foundation of 
all their future prosperity. This was the grant of 
various immunities by charter, and the formation 
of corporate bodies in certain towns and cities ; the 
earliest of which is assigned to the 26th year ef 






Henry II. 1 1 S0» wlieo suchchartiers weregranted to 
the city of LqndoQ, and the town of Southappton. 
The object of Henry's policy in this measure 
was, by encouraging the growth of the tfiwns, to 
^rect a barrier against the encroachments of the 
aristocracy; and this policy, in which he persevered 
during the remainder of his reign, was also ad<^ted 
by his sons. Several proofs of it are recorded by 
Anderson^ even in the short and busy^eign of Rich- 
ard 1*9 and they-are much more numerous in that 
of his successor. ** Notwithstanding all the faults 
*^ too justly (it is to be feared) charged on King 
^^ John,'' says this historian, — <<Ve find him» in 
^ this very first year of his reign ( 1199,) beginnmg 
** the good purpose as a king,— which hefiurther in» 
*^ creased in the course of bis reign ^r-this was the 
** erecting of his demesne towns intoyr^e burghs ; 
*^ which thereby paved the way for the gradual in- 
*.' troduction of commerce into his kingdom.'' ^ The 
barons» on the other hand, with no less policy^ 
declared themselves the champions of all the pri« 
vileges obtained or claimed by the cities, who thus 
derived a double advantage firom the contest for 
popularity between the king and tfie aristocracy. 
. It is not our present business to pursue the 
gradual effects of these measures in disseminating 
liberty and prosperity, but it seems probable that 
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their opendion on our language must haxfi boea 
immediate and extensire. The Norman and Saxoa 
inhahitanta of England were now permanently uni- 
ted liy the bonds of co^inmon interest ; and the 
establishment of a |jK>palEur form of municipal ge^ 
▼ernment,, m^ider an. annually elective '^magistracy, 
by «DiQouxagtng the spirit and furnishing the topics 
of daily discussion, could not foil of giving currency 
to new formit of speech^ and of forming a language 
adapted to their new situation. 

,.It is evident that pothing less than the most 
miaute inquiry into all the circumstances of our 
history under the first Norman kings would be suf- 
^pent for the full investigation of this subject; but 
the preceding obsecrations will perhiqps authorize 
us to assume, that thefinrmation of , the English hm* 
guage^took its rise, and was probably far advanced, 
donng the interval of not quite forty years which 
l^ceded the accession of Heniy III. 

. After ^ittingLayamon, we shall waste little time 
on the compositions of his immediate successors. 
Ihe earliest of these, according to Mr.Tyrwhitt, is 
a paraphrase of the gospel histories called Ormulumf 
composed by one Orms or Ormin, which seems to 
have been considered as mfere ptoae by Hickes and 
Wanley, who have given extracts from it, but is 
really written in verse of fifteen syllables, without 
rhyme, in imitation of the most comnkon form of 

VOL. I. F 
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the Latin tetrameter iambic. The next is a McfraV 
Poem on Old Age, written m rhyme» and extracted 
by HickeSy part of which is to be found in the 
introduction to Dr Johnson's Dictionary. Ano« 
ther poem, also transcribed from' Hickes's extract, 
by Dr Johnson^- is a L^e of St Margaret, which, 
as Mr Warton tells us^ forms part of a volumi- 
nous MS. in the Bodleian library, containing vari-*^ 
ous lives of the saints^ translated, perhaps, from 
some earlier Latin or French original. 

But the most entertaining and curious specimen 
preserved in Hickes's Thesaurus is one which that 
learned editor has characterized as a most makvo' 
lent satire on the religious orders. It, however, by 
no means deserves this disgraceful appellation, be- 
cause it does not contain one of those opprobrious 
expressions which are so liberally employed, as a 
substitute ^r wit, by the early satirists. The author, 
whoever he was> takes advant^e of a popular tra^- 
dition respecting the existence of an imaginary 
terrestrial paradise, in some unknown quarter of 
the globe, which he calls the land of Cokaygne; in 
which his houris are nuns, and their happy com- 
panions white and grey monks ; and his object is 
to insinuate that the ease and luxury enjoyed in 
the monasteries had scarcely less effect in peopling 
the monastic orders than the inducements more 
usually assigned by the proselytes of zeal and de- 
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votioD. In the Harleian M SS. there i& an ancient 
French poem, quoted by Mr Warton, on a nearly 
similar plan^ called Le Ordre de bel Eyse, The 
same idea is also pursued by Rabelais, and seems 
to have been a great favourite with the early French 
satirists. The word Cckaygne seems to be Frenchi- 
fied Latin; and our poem bears the strongest 
mark of being a translation ; because the elegance 
of the sketchy and the refined irony of the general 
composition, are strongly contrasted with the rude- 
ness of the language. As the poem is not exces- 
sively long, it is here printed entire, with such 
noted as appeared necessary to render it tolerably 
intelligible. There are, however, some passages, 
corrupted, perhaps, by the negligence of transcri- 
bers, the obscurity of which I have not been able 
to remove. 

Far in sea, by West Spain, 

Is a land ihote^ Cokaygne,* 

' Called. fSaxon.) 

* From coqvAnm; whence cucina^ rutsine, &c. and the old 
Bluish word cochuy. In P. Plowman's Vision, foh zzr. 
Ed. 1. 1650 (quoted hereafter^, P. P. says, , 

I have no salt bacon. 
Ne no eokeney^ by Christ ! coUcpsfor to make. 
Perhaps the intelligence which the inhabitants of the metro* 
polls displayed in the culinary art may have procured them 
the appellation of ctmhncys from uplandUh or cm«ntry-men. 
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There n'is land under keaven^rkh ' 

Of toe/ * of goodness it y-like. 

ThoQgfa Paradise be merrj and bright, 

Cc^ygoe b of fairer sight. 

Wliait is there in Paradise 

But grass, and flower, and green-me f 

Though there be joy and great dute^ 

nere n'is meat hut fruit. 

There n^is halH iure ^ no^ bench ; 

But Water, man-is thirst to quench. 

Bdh ^ there no men but two, 

jFfei^s imd Enoch also. ' 

€&ig«c^ » may A» "^ go 

Wiere there ^»&milh " men no mo.** 



' Heayeo, fhe kingdom of heaven. Sax. 

^ Wealth, abundance of goodoen. Sax. 

3 Branches. 8ai^. 

^ Pleasare, deduit. Old Fr. 

' Fower, (Sax.) synonimous with chamber. F. 

^ Nof and sometimes nether, are ase4 for R«r. 

7 There are. ^ £Ua8. 

^ The sense seems to be, *' It is easy lor tbera io be tUe^n 
** and of pu£e heart, because they are «Bly 4wo, aid cannot 
^* be corrupted by bad exaiBple."— W<iy Paradise should 
contain oitly iW:0 inhabitants U-not very iateiligible, liut it 
w thos lepresentedin theipasoantSt as«|piptnurs|rom« jnu- 
sa^ in FablAo, ^(noted by Stra^ {Vmw of ^tfaaocrs, &e. 
ToL II. 9* 58} : ** In th« liordcr (of this^dkioas place^ 
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In Cokaygne is meat and drink. 
Without care, hauo ' and noink* 
The meat is itt>» ' the drink so dear. 
To noon, russm, * and suppere ; 
I ^gge ^ (for saath hoot mere^J 
There n'is land on earth is ^ peer. 
Under heaven n'is land X wss ^ 
Of so mocAt/^ joy and bliss. 

There is many swete sight : 
All is day, n'is there no night ; 

** which foitt nmmed paradise, stood two forgrowea flithen, 
** reMmbling Enocke and Helyy the which had tjiif layfa^ 
** to the king," &c. £Reign of Hen. VI. yol. II. Q. 425. 

£d. 1569. 

'° Thej* The words they and them^ instead ot hi and 
hem, seem to have been utroduced, as Mr. TyrwhHt ob* 
serves, about the tine of ChaHcejr. 

"Dwell. "More. 

'Anxiety. Sax. ^Labour* Sax. 

< Choice, trie. Fr. 

^ Ruthing is still i^sfd in the northern coqnties for what 
the French call ago«iter,or meal between dinner and supper* 
Vide Grose*s Proy. Glossary. Noon was the usual time of 
dinner. ^ I say, or affirm. 

^'Thls kind of phrase is now obsolete ; and yet we might 
njt ** ^or fobehood boot4cs» were/' 

7 Apparently ftir Ut, instead of Hs. 

* I know. . ^ MuchUf much. 
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There n'is baret ' nother strife, 
N'is there no death, ac * ever life. 
There n'is lack of meat, no cloth ; 
There n'is man no woman wroth ; 
There n'is serpent, wolf, no fox. 
Horse no capil,^ cow no ok;' 
There n'is sheep, no swine, no goat; 
Uo none horvyyla^^ God it wot» 
Nother haraU^'^ nother stud : 
The land is full of other good* 
Wis there fly, flea, no louse. 
In doth, in town, bed, no house. 
There n'is dunmr,^ sleet, no hail ; 
No none vile worm, no snail : 
No none storm, rain, no wind : 
There n'is man no woman blind : 
OA ^ all is game, joy, and glee. 
Well is him that there may be ! 

There beth rivers, great and fine. 
Of oil, milk, honey, and wine. 

* Wrangling. * Bat. 

3 Steed, from cahdUus* It is used by Chancer, &c. 

* Probably a groom^ as karate and stud are mentioned 
immediately afterwards : the Sazpn word is hon-wealh. 

^ Hurat. Fr. A place where horses are bred. 
^ Thnnder. Sax. ^ fiat. 
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Water serveth there to no thing 
But to >^ ' and to washing. 
There is * manner fruit : 
All is solace and dedute. 

There b a well-fair AbbSy 
Of white monkesy and of grey ; 
There beth bowers, and halls ; 
All of pasties beth the walls, 
Of flesh, offish, and a ridi meat. 
The likefiillest that man may eat. 
Flouren-cakes beth the shingles ^ all 
Of church, cloister, bowers, and hall. 
The pinnes ^ beth fat puddhigs, 
£ich meat to princes and kings. 



'* To seetbj or boil. 

* Here the word many iB, perhaps, omitted. 

3 Wooden tiles, for which those of clay were afterwards 
-snbstitated. Those ships in which the ed^^es of the planks 
cover each other like tiles, and which we now> with less 
apparent reason, call cliuker^buiU yessds, were formerly 
called thingled shipt. « That in thy thingled ship shaU be 
" saved." F. Plowman, fol. zUv* 

4 Pinnacles. Mr Gray, in one of his letters to Mr Mason, 
seems to say that these ornaments were not introdnced into 
4>nr Gothic architecture before the reign of Henry III. 
(Vide qoairto Edit p. 896.) 



J 
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Man may there of eat enoy. 
All with ny, ' and nought with tooy, * 
All is common to youiig and old, 
To stout and stern, meek and bold. 

There is a cloister fair and light, 
Broad and long of seemly sight* 
The pillars of that cloister ^1 
Beth y-turned of chryst^, ' 
With karla9 ^ and capital 
Of green jaspe and red coral. 
In the praer * is a tree< 
Svoithe ^ likeful for to see* 
The root is ginger and galingale^^ 
The sdona betb ^U sed^oHik. ^ 



I — * The meaning seems to be, that meat was not weighed 
out, but in abundance f and at the disposal of all who chose 
to seize it Eat^ meat Sax, ertte, cibns. 

? Probably the pUnthf in Italian oHo^ In Cotgrave's Diet, 
we hove ot-fo, for a hem or bonter ; hence tlie word ourler, 
■ 4.JMeadow, fr^U, Fr. . . ^ Very. . 

^ The sweet eypems, a sort of rosh, the roots of which 
w#i« Inpposed to be an excellent stomachic* It was pro- 
bably, like the real galaoga, one of the ingredients in the 
hypocrasj or medicated wine, -used at the conclnsion of 
their meals* 

7 Vateriaa i or perhaps the mountain spikenard ; for 
Parkittsoo calls them both by the mupeM>f tetmlU 
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Trie ' macea beth the flower. 
The rind canel* of sweet odoikr; 
The fruit ^So/^-e ^ of good smack. 
Ofcucubes^ there ii*is no lack. 
There beth roses of red Wee, ^ 
And lily, likeful for to see : 
Theyjalloxveth ^ never day no night ; 
This ought to be a sweet eight. 
There beth four wells ^ in the abb^y 
Of treacle * and hakoeh ^ 
Of baum^ *° and eke pimento " 
Ever emend '* to right rent ; "^ 



* Choice. Fr. 

^ Cinoamon. Fr. 

3 CloTes. Fr. They were first iotroduced into the West 
in 1190. Anderson's Hist, of Commerce. 

^ Probably cackoo-flowers, or lady-smocks. 

5 Colour. 

^ They/otfe i grow yellow. Oar word/oi/ow had origi« 
nally the same meaning. 

7 -Springs* 

* ikny sovereign remedy was at this time called treacU : 
Vtniet trtaeU Is still In some repnte. The sirop of the sa« 

gmr^bakefB,BOW called treacle, cannot have been known so 
early. 

9 Holy-water? ^^ Balsam. Fr. 

" Spiced-wine. Fr. '^ Rnnniqg. Sax. 

^3 In a full stream. 
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Of they streames all the mouldy 
Stones preciouBy and gold. 
There is sapphire, and untune, ' 
Carbuncle, and astiune^ ^ 
Smaragde, ^ lugre^ * and prassiunCf * 
Beryl, onyx, toposiune. 
Amethyst, and chrysolite, 
Chalcedon, and epetite. ^ 

There beth birdes, many and^fe, ' 
Throstle, thrush, and nightingale, 
Chalandref ^ and tvood-ivede^^ 
And other birdes without tale, 
That stinteth never by har might 
Merry to sing day and night. 

[^Here afev^ lines are lost,Ji 
Yet I do you mo to wit. 
The geese y-roasted on the spit 

I a 3 4 5 6 Of these names three oidy are intelligible ; 
the uniOf or pearl; the tmaragde^ or emerald; and the 
jprassiune (prasios,) a stone generally found in the emerald 
mines. Astiune may, perhaps, be the astrios, or astroites, of 
IMiny ; btgre the leaco-chrysns, or chrysolite ; and epetUe 
the hsematites, or blood-stone* The yirtnes formerly as- 
signed to gems will account for the length of this list. 

^'Nameroos. Sax. 

B Gold-finch. 

9 ITood-lark? 
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Flee to that abbey, God it wot. 
And gredUhy^ " Geese all hot ! all hot !" 
Hi bringeth galek^ * great plentd» 
The best y-digkt ^ that man may see. 
The leverokes ^ that beth cotUhf ^ 
Lieth adown to man-is mouth, 
Y'dight in stew full swUhe^ well, 
Powder'd with gingelqfre and can^L ^ 

N'is no speech of no drink ; 
All take enough without smink, ^ 
When the monkes geeth ' to mass, . 
All Hiejleuestres, '° that beth of glass^ 
Turneth into chrystal bright. 
To give monkes more light. 
When the masses beth isend, *' 
And the bookes up^Uend, '* 
The chrystal turneth into glass 
In state that it rather was. 

The young monkes each day 
After meat goeth to play ; 



' Cry. Sax. ^ Singing-birds? ^ Dressed. 

4 Larks, ' Taught. ^ Quickly. 

^ Ginger and cinnamon* * LAbour. ^ Go. 

'* Windows. !' £nded. » Laid op. 

8 
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N'ls there hawk no fowl so swift 

Better fleeing by the lift 

Than the monkes, high of mood, 

I 

With har sleeves and har hood. 
When the abbot seetfa /uim flee. 
That he holds for much glee. 
Ac naUieless, all there among^ 
He biddeth ham 'light to eve song. 
The monkes 'Hghteth nought adown, 
Ac far fleeth intorandun ; * 
When the abbot him y-seeth 
That his monkes from him fleeth. 
He taketh maiden of the route. 
And turneth up her white ioute ; * 
And beateth the tabor with his hand. 
To make his monkes^'i^gfafc to land. 
When his monke^ that y«seetli^ 
To the maid down hi fleeth, ' 
And goeth the wench all aboute. 
And thwacketh all her white toute : 



' At random. 

^ There is much pleasantry in this pictnre of the youQg 
inonkiB taking wing, by means of their sleeves and hoods, 
•and flying like so many Cupids ; and our ancestors f»ere 
probably not offended by the direct mention of the dram 
by which the reverend abbot called them back to their 
devotions. 
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And sith, after her swink, 
Wendeth meeklj home to drink ; 
And goeth to har collation, 
A well-fair procession. 

Another abbey is thereby^ 
I^orsoodi a great &ir nunnery : 
Up a river of sweet milk. 
Where is plenty great of silk. 
When the summer's day is hot. 
The yomig nunnes taketh a boat. 
And doth hum fyrth in tj»t rivers 
Both with oares and with steer* . 
When hi beth Sax &om die abbdy» 
Hi maketh ham naked for 4xi play^ 
And lieth down into the brim. 
And doth ham slily fin* to swim. 
The young monkes that Jii ' seeth. 
Hi doth hamw^ssA fortii hi fleeth. 
And cometh to the nunnes anon. 
And each monke him taketh one. 
And sneUich* beareth forth har prey 
To the mochil grey abbey. 
And teacheth the nunnes an orison 
WiHtkjamhleuc ' up and down. 

" Them. * Swirily. 

Gambols. 



4 
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The monke that wol be staluu ' good, 

And can set aright his hood. 

He shall have, without dangere^ 

Twelve wives each year : 

All through right, and nought through ^grace^ 

For to do himself solace. 

And thilk monke that depith * best. 

And doth his Ukam ^ all to rest, 

Of him is hope, God it wot. 

To be soon father abbdt. 

Whoso wiU come that land to. 
Full great penance he mot do. 
Seven years in swine's dritte * 
He mot wade, tvo/ ^e y-mtte, ^ 
All anon up to the chin, ^^ 

So he shall the land win. 

LordingSj good and hend^ ^ 
Mot ye never off world wend, 
'Fore ye stand to your chance. 
And fulfill that penance ; 



> Stout. 

^ Is declared ; or, perhaps, clippethf i. e. embracetb. 
3 He who forces all his UkeSf or fellows, to take rest 
^ Dirt. 5 You most know. 

« CifU, 
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That ye mot that land y-see. 
And never more turn aye. ' 

Pray we God so mot it be ! 
Amen, per saint charitd. 

« 

A great many of our poets in the sixteenth 
century aUude to this story of Cokaygne^ but they 
change its name without mueh in^roving it : they 
call it Lubber-land, In France and Italy the ori- 
ginal expression is become proverbial. In the 
second volume of Mr Way's translations from 
Le Grand's abridgment of the ancient French 
Fabliaux is a poem on the Pays de Cocagne ; 
but not at all resembling the work which we have 
been examining. This was^ perhaps^ imported by 
the CrusaderSy and bears some resemblance to the 
story told by Sir J. Maundevile, of the Chief of 
the Assassins, or Old Man of the Mountain^ as he 
is usually called. *^ Men clept him," says our tra- 
veUer, ^^ GathciUmabes ; and he was full of cauteles 
^ and (rf'subtle deceits : and he had a ^jXL fair castle, 
'* and a strong, in a mountain — And he had let 
** muren all the mountain about with a strong wall 
'* and a fair. And within — the fairest garden that 
" any man might behold ; and therein were trees 

' Again. 
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** bearing all manner of frmts — and — all manner 
** virtuous herbs of good smell, and all other herbs 
** also that bearen fair flowers. And he had also — 
** many &ir wells. And, beside tho wellSy he had 
'* let make &ir halls and fair chamberif^ d^minted 
** all with gold and azure. And there weren in that 
^ place mffl:iy a diverse thingSy and many diverse 
^ stories : and of beasts, and of birds, that sungen 
^ Mi delectid[>lyy and inoveden by cisft, that it 
<< seemed Uiatthey weren quick. And he had also 
*^ in his garden all manner of fowls and of beasts, 
** tiiat any man might think on, for to have play or 
^' disport to behold them. And— the fairest damsels 
** that might been i^und under the age of 15 year; 
** and the fairest young strif^ings— of that same 
'< age.-^And he had also let make three wells, fair 
^' and noble ; and all environed i^ith stone of 
** jasper/ of chrystal, diapered witli gold, and set 
^^ with precious stones, and great orient pearls. 
*^ And he had made a conduit upder earth, so that 
^ the three wells, at his list, one should run milk, 
<* another wine, and another honey. And that 
•* place he clept Parddise.** (Sir J. Maundevile, 
p.336. Ed. 1727. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Robert of Ghucester.-^F'ariom small Poems 
apparently tsfritten during the latter Part of' 
the thirteenth Century. — Robert de Brunne. 

W s are now arrived at the poet whom his editor, 
Mr Heame^ emphatically calls ** the British £n- 
iiius/' but concerning whom we know little more, 
than that he was a monk of the abbey of Glou- 
cester ; that his christian name was Robert ; that 
he lived during the reigns of Henry III. and Ed- 
ward I. ; and that he wrote in English rhymes a 
history of England from the days of the imaginary 
Brutus to his own time. His work seems to have 
been completed about the year 1280. ^^ This 
** rhyming chronicle/* says Mr Warton, " is totally 
*' destitute of art or imagination. The author has 
** clothed the fables of Geofirey of Monmouth in 
** rhyme* which have often a more poetical air 
'' in Geoffirey's prose. The language-^is full of 
*^ Saxonisms ; — ^but this obscurity is^ perhaps, ow- 
^ ing to the western dialect, in which our monk 
'* of Gloucester was educated." 

VOL. I. G 
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It would be quite hopeless to attempt a defenc<;i 
of Robert of Gloucester's poetry : perh^ his 
own wish was merely to render more generally in- 
telligible a body of history which he considered as 
curiouSy and certainly believed to be authentic, 
because it was written in Latin, the language of 
truth and religion. Addressing himself to his illi- 
terate countrymen, he employed the vulgar lan- 
guage as he found it, without any attempt at 
embellishment, or refinement ; and, perhaps, wrote 
in rhyme, only because it was found to be an use- 
ful help to the memory, and gave his work a chance 
of being recited in companies where it could not 
be read. The latter part of his poem, in which he 
relates the events of his own time, will not appear 
quite uninteresting to those who prefer the simple 
and desultory narratives of contemporary writers 
to the philosophical abridgments of the modems ; 
and a great part of his obscurity will foe found to 
result from that unnecessary mixture of the Ger- 
man, or black letter, with the Saxon characters, in 
which Mr Heame, from his inordinate appetite for 
antiquity, has thought proper to dress this ancient 
English author. 

Robert of Gloucester, though cold and prosaic, 
is not quite deficient in the valuable talent of 
arresting the attention; and the orations, with 
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whidi he occasionally diversifies the thread of his 
story, are, in general, appropriate and dramatic, 
and not only prove his good sense, but exhibit no 
unfavourable specimens of his eloquence. In his 
description of the first crusade he seems to change 
his usual character, and becomes not only enter- 
taining, but even animated; and the vision, in 
which a *' holy man" is ordered to reproach the 
Christians with their departure from their duty, 
and, at the same time, to promise them the divine 
intervention, to extricate them from a situation in 
fdiich the exertions of human valour were appa- 
rentiy fruitiess, would not, perhaps, to contempo- 
rary readers appear less poetical, nor less sublime 
and impressive, than the introduction of the hea- 
then mythology into the works of the early classics. 
The expectations awakened by this grand incident 
are, indeed, miserably disappointed by the strange 
morality which our monk ascribes to the Supreme 
Being, who declares himself offended, not by the 
unnecessary cruelties of the crusaders, nor by the 
general profligacy of their manners, so much as by 
the reflection, that they 

^ With women o£ Paynim did their foul kind, 
*^ Whereof the stench came into heaven on high." 

But these absurdities and inconsistencies present, 
perhaps, a more lively picture of the reigning man^ 
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ners and opinions than could have been intention- 
all j delineated by a writer of much superior abili- 
ties to Robert of Gloucester. « . 

Our sententious annalist has given, in the follow- 
ing few lines, the same description which we have 
already examined, as exhibited more at length by 
Wace, and imitated by Layamon : 

The king was to his palace, ^Ao' the service was y-do, 
Y-lad with his menyef and the queen to hers also. 
For All 3 held the old usages, that men with men 

were ' 
By hem * seb^e, and women by hem selve also there. 
Tho hit were each one y-set, as it to her ^ state 

become, 
Kay, king of Anjou, a thousand knights nome^ 
Of noble men, y-clothed in ermine each one 
Of one stiitf^ and served at this noble feast anon* 
Bedwer the butler, king of Normandy^ 
Nom also in his half* a &ir company. 
Of one suit, for to serve ^the butlery* 
Before the queen it was also of all such courtesy. 

' When, sometimes fften, but never thoughf which oor old 
authors sometimes spell iheffj sometimes thogh^ &c. &€• 

' Fr. Attendants. ^ xbey. « Them. 

S Their. ^ Took. Sax. ^ In the same dress. 

* On his behay^, or on hi$ part. The use of the several 
prepositions was not fixed as it sow is, hot many of them 
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For to tell all the noblei/e^ that thore was y-do. 
Though my tongue were of steel, me should nought 

dure * thereto. 
Women ne kept qf^ no knight as in druery^ * 
But ^ he were in arms well y-proved, and at least 

thtye.^ 
That made^ lo, the women the chaster life lead. 
And the knights die stahoorder,'' and the better in 

her deed. 
Soon afler this noble meat^ ^ as right was of such 

tide. 
The knights atyUd^ hem about, in each side, 
In fields and in meads to prove her bachelrt/, '^ 
Some with lance,somewithsword^ without v/'/^ny;*' 
With playing at tables, other " at chekere,^^ 
With casting f other ivith seUing^^* other in some 

qgf/rt "5 manere. 

were ased indifferently. Repeated proofis of this occur in the 
present extract, and they are, therefore, marked in italics. 

' Noble feats. Old Fr. ^ £ndore, last. 

3 Took no accoont of. ^ Gallantry. ^ Unless. 

^ Thrice. 7 Bolder. Sax. * Feast. 

' Prepared, or, perhaps, armed. It seems to be the 
French word attelUr ; and the English word Aomess was 
also synonymous with armour. 

'^ Knii^thood. Fr. " Meanness. Fr. 

'^ Or. ^3 Chess. Chekere is properly a chess-board. 

^ This may possibly refer to tric-trac, or back-gammOn ; 
but catting and setting may also relate to throwing the bar. 

«5 Other. 
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And which-fio of any game had the mastery^ 
The king hem of his gifts did large courtesy. 
Up the alurs ' of the castles the ladies then stood. 
And beheld this noble game, and which knights 

were good. 
All the three hext *• days y-laste this nMeyCf 
In halls and in fields, of meat, and eke of play* 
These men came the fourth day before the king 

there. 
And he gave hem large gifts, ever as hii worth. 

were. 
Bishopricks and churches clerks he gave some, 
And castles and towns knights that were y-come.* 

(P. 19a) 

' The Walks on the roof of the ciutle. 

^ Highest, or feast- dajs. 

* For the purpose of shewing how exactly Robert of 
Gloucester translates from his original, I shall here add the 
whole coirespoodiog passage from Geoffrey of Monmoatb. 

Rex et regioa diademata sua deponunt, assumptisque 
levioribus ornamentis, ille ad suum palatinm cum yiris, 
haec ad aliod cum mulieribus,epulatnm incedunt: antiquam 
namque consuetudinem Trojae servantes Britone9» coosueve- 
rant mares cum maribus, mnlieres cum mulieribus, festiyos 
dies separatim celebrare. 

CoHocatis postmodum cunctis ut singulorum dignitas 
expetebat, Caius dapifer, herminio omatus, mille yero 
ni)bilissirois juvenibus comitatus est, qui omnes, herminio 
induti, ferculu cum ipso minbtrabant. Ex ali& vero parte 
Bednerum pinceroam totidem yario aroicti aequontur, qui 
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The rdkder who compares the foregoing extract 
with the satirical piece contained in the last chap- 
ter, will probably think that Robert of Gloucester's 



ia Bcyphis diyehoram generam multimoda pocnla cum ipso 
distriboebant. In palatio quoque reginae, innumerabiles 
ndbistri, diyenis oroamentis induti, obseqoium raum pne- 
itabant, morem suum exercentes ; quern si omnino descrU 
bere pergerem, nimiam historiae prolizitatem generarem. 
Ad taotam etenim statam dignitatis Britannia tunc pro- 
▼ecta erat, quod copiA divitiaram, Inxu ornamentorum, 
fiicetiA incolarum, cetera regna ezcellebat. Quicunque 
^go fomosus probitate miles in e&dem erat nnius colorii 
▼estibus atque armis otebatur* Facetse antem mulieres, con- 
sfmllia indumenta babentes, nnllins amorem habere digna- 
bantur, nisi tertio inmilitiA approbatus esset« Efficieban- 
tor ergo c^tae mulieres, et milites amore illarum meliores. 
Aefecti tandem epulis, diyersi diyersos ludos compost tori, 
campoe extra civitatem adeunt. Mox milites, simulacrum 
prcelii ciendo, equestrem ludum componuot : mulieres in 
edito murorum aspicientes in curiales amoris flammas 
Aiore* joci irritant. Alii telis, alii hast&> alii ponderosorum 
lapidum jactq, alii saxis, alii aleb, ceterorumque jocorum 
diTcrsitate contendentes, quod diei restabat, postpositA lite, 
praetereunt. Quicunque vero ludi sui victoriam adeptus erat, 
ab Arturio largis muneribus ditabatur. Consumptis ergo 
primis in hunc modum tribus diebus,instante quarto yocantur 
cuncti qui ipsi propter honores obsequiom prsBStnbant, et 
singnli singulis possessionibus, civitatibus videlicet, atque 

* Amore, Ed. 1587. 
12 



language very nearly resembles that of his con- 
temporaries^ and is not particularly marked with 
Saxonisms or provincial phrases. The oddest pe« 
culiarity in his style is the strange use of the word 
me^ which we have seen once used by Layamon, 
but which here occurs as a mere expletive in almost 
every page, lliere is an instance of it in the fol- 
lowing couplety which is not quoted for this reason^ 
but because it relates to our literary history. Our 
author, speaking of Richard I., says, 

** Me ne may not all tell here, ac whoso it will 

** y-wite, 
^* In romance of him y-made we it may find 

*' y-write.** [P. 487.] 

The simple meaning of which seems to be, that he 
refers such of his readers as shall wish for farther 
details, to the French or Romance history of this 
monarch. Mr Heame, however, in his note on this 
passage, assures us that our grave historian here 
quotes 2L fabulous narrative ; that it is in English, 
in short verse, that he remembers to have seen it 

castellis, a^hiepiscopatibiu, episcopatilNis, abbatiia, ce- 
tejrisque honoribns dotaotur. 

[Galfr. Mon. ed« 1517, p. 77. et ap. Rer. 3rit. Script. 
Tet. 1587, p. 70, 1, «9.] 

The reader has already seen Wace s curioiis amplifica- 
iioo of this pictareb 

4 
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in print, and that for this reason, and because it 
lis a very indifferent performance, it is not worth 
transcribing from his copy, which he distinguishes 
as Codex* Ar. and, lest we diould doubt the fact, 
he tdls us aU this in Latin. If there exist an Eng- 
Edi metrical romance on the life of Richard Coeur 
de Lion anterior to Robert of Gloucester ^ it is cer- 
tainly a great curiosity. 

It is, however, very probable, that a few of those 
eompositions which we now call metrical romances, 
and which by older writers are termed gests (from 
the Latin word gesta, which was become the fa- 
shionable appellation of every learned story-book) 
were written about this time ; because Robert de 
Brunne expressly mentions two poets, Erceldouk 
and Kbndale, as excelling in this mode of writing, 
and says of the story of Sir Tristram^ that 

Over gestes it has th' esteem : 

Over all that is or tmSf 

If men it said, as made T^om^.* 

The bard who is thus disringuished from a crowd 
of competitors, is supposed to^ be Thomas Ler- 
moKA of Ercildoun, or Erceldoune, a village in 
Tweedale, generally known by the honourable iqp- 
pellation of Thomas the Rhymer , who lived in the 

« Kearneys Pref. to Laugtoft, xcix» 
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reign of Edward I; and was reputed (though it 
seems &lsely) to be the author of some metrical 
prophecies not yet forgotten in Scotland. His 
contemporary Kendale is only known by the acci- 
dentd mention of Robert de Brunne.. There is^ 
Ibowever; an unclaimed metrical romance apparent- 
ly belonging to this period, which the generosity 
of future critics may possibly assign to liim. This 
is the Geste of King Hom^ preserved in a very cu- 
rious miscellany in the British Museum, (Harl. 
MSS* No. 2253) and mentioned by Chaucer as 
one of the romances of price, Mr Warton has given 
an excellent abridgment of it, together with a 
considerable extract, in the first volume of hia 
Hist, of Poetry, p. 38.* 
In the same manuscript which contains this ro<* 

* Having procured from the Museum a transcript of thi» 
very curious work, I should not have failed to insert it en- 
tire, but that I had reason to hope that the task of editing 
it would fall inlo much better hands. The reader will cer- 
tainly learn with pleasure that Mr Ritson has it in contem- 
plation to publish a series of our old metrical romances, ma* 
ny of which exist only in manuscript. Such a work, exe- 
cuted by him, is likely to prove the most valuable reper- 
tory of early language and manners that has yet been pre- 
sented to the public » 

Since this note was written, Mr Ritson's projected pub- 
lication has been completed in three volumes, and contains 
the romance in question. 
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mance are found some political satires of consi- 
derable merit ; one of which was certainly com- 
posed in the year 1265 : (it is inserted in Percy's 
Reliques, as is also an elegy on the death of Edward 
I. written in 1307) another, on the defeat of the 
French army by the Flemings, in 1301 ; and a 
ballad against the Scots, composed in 1306. As 
the first of these pieces may be considered as ante- 
ri<Mr to the composition of Robert of Gloucester's 
poem, and the others were written very soon after 
its conclusion, Mr Warton seems to have employed 
them as terms of comparison, for the purpose of 
ascertaining by internal evidence the dates of se- 
veral love-songs, devotional and moral poems, and 
other smaller pieces contained in the same miscel- 
lany. He was perhaps mistaken in referring some 
of these to so early a period as the year 1200 ; but 
they certainly appear to have been written near the 
middle of the thirteenth century; and, as specimens 
of our earliest lyric compositions are not unworthy 
of our curiosity, the reader is here presented with 
two, one of which is a moral ditty, and the other 
a love-song : both copied from the volume of an- 
cient songs published by Mr Ritson, who has cor- 
rected some trifling mistakes committed by Mr 
Warton in decyphering the obsolete characters of 
the ancient MS. 
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DITTY 

Vpon the Uncertainty of this Life^ and the Approach 

of Death. 

Winter wakeneth all my care; 

Now these leaves waxeth bare. 

Oft I sigh, and moume sare. 

When it cometh in my diought, 

Of this world's joy, how it go*th all to nought ! 

Now it is, and now it n'is, 

All so^ it n^er n^Hioere I wis : 

That many men saith, sooth it is» 

ASLgc^th^ but Godes will : 

All we shall die, thoi^h us like iO. ^ 

All that grain me groweth green ; 

Now, kjtdheoeth * all by^dene. ^ 

Jesu help, that it be seen^^ 

And shield us from hell. 

For I n^ot ' whither I shall, nehowlonghere dwelL 

' Ab if it had never been. ^ Piaaseth away. 

3 Though we may dblike it? ^ Fadeth. 

' Presently. ^ The meaning seems to be, " May 

'* Jesn help as so that his help may ht mantfest." 
^ Ne wot, know not. 
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SONG 

InPraise oftheAtdhof's Mistress^ tokoseName tons 

Alysoun* 

Between March and Averil, 

When spray beginneth to spring, 
The little fowl hath hire will 

On hire lud^ to sing. 
I live in love-longing 
For seemlohest ' of alle thing 
She may me blisse bring, 

I ami in her handoun. ^ 
An hendy ^ hap I have y^hentj ^ 
Ichot ^ from heaven it is me sent. 
From all women my love is lent. 

And * light ' on Alysoun. 



On hen ^ her hair is fair enough. 
Her brow brown, her eye black : 

With lossum* cheer she on me bmgh 
With middle small and well y-mak. 



to 



' Songs, or odes. The word leudi occurs in the same, 
sense in the barbarous Latin of the times, as Mr Pinkerton 
has jostly observed. 

* Seemliest, handsomest. ^ Command* Fr* 
^ Lucky. ^ Caught. 

6 I think. 7 Alighted. 

* This apparently inexplicable phrase is perhaps an error 
of the transcribers. ^ Lovesome, lovely* '° Laaghs. 
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But ' she will me to her take. 
For to been her owen mahcy * 
Long to liven I shall forsake, 
Andy Jhi/ 1 ' fallen adown. 
An hendy hap, &c. 

Nightes, when I wend and wake, 

For thee my ivonges * waxeth wan : 
Lady all for thine sake 

Longing is y-lent me on ! 
In world n'is non so wt/ter^ man. 
That all her bounty ^ telle can : 
Her smre ^ is whiter than the swan. 

And fairest may ^ in town. 
An hendy hap, &c. 

I am, for wooing, all for weak. 

Weary, so water in tmre ; ' 
Lest any rewoe *** me my make 

I shall be y^eamed ** sore, 

' Ualess. * Own mate. 

3 In faith* Fr. 4 cbeeks. Sax, 

5 Wise. ' ^ Excellence, hontL Fr. 

7 Neck, 8 Vii^in. Sax. 

' Wear, pool* '° Bereave me of. 

^\ Vexed, aiixioiis» 
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Better is thoUen ' tohile* sore 
Than moumen evermore. 
Gainest under gore, ^ 

Hearken to my roun I ^ 
An hendy hap, &c. 

It is not impossible that Chaucer, at the same 
time that he ridiculed the romances, may have in- 
tended to laugh at the fashionable love-songs of 
his age ; for in his rhyme of Sir Thopas he has 
borrowed two apparently affected phrases from the 
foregoing composition. 

Sire Thopas fell in hoe-longing 
All when he heard the throstle sing. 

And afterwards : 

Me dreamed all this night, pardie. 
An elf-queen shall my lemman be, 
And sleep under my gore* 



} To suffer. Sax. 

* Awhile. 

3 Perhaps, <* Most graceful in dress.** The word gainest 
occurs in the same sense in Dunbar's *' Twa mariit Women," 
Verse 78. Ungain is still used in the provinces for the oppo* 
site idea ; and gore appears to be the same with ^ear, dress, 
from the Saxon gearway vestis. 

♦ Song. 
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To the same period with die foregoing we ought, 
perhaps, to refer the following short descr^vet 
song, preserved by Sir John Hawkins in his HisUM'jr 
ef Music, vol. II. p. 93. 

Summer is y-comen in, 

Loude sing cuckoo i 
Groweth seed, 
And hhmeth ' mead. 

And spring'th the wood now : 

Sing cuckoo ! 
Ewe bleatetb after lamb, 

Low'th afier calf cow : 
Bullock starteth. 
Buck vertetk, * 

Merry sing cuckoo I 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 

Well sings thou cuckoo ! 
^ Ne stoici ^ thou never now. 

The first poet who occurs in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century is Robert Manntno, com- 
monly called Robert de Brunne. He was, as far 
as we know, merely a translator. His first work,say9 
Mr Warton, was a metrical pariqphrase of a French 

' Blooms. * Goes to barboor among the fern. 

' Cease. 
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book, written by Robert Grosthead^ bishop of Lin- 
coln, called Manuele Pecche { Manuel des PtchSs^) 
being a treatise on the decalogue, and on the se- 
ven deadly sins, which are illustrated with many 
l^endary stories. It was never printed, but is pre- 
served in the Bodleian libraiy, MSS. N. 415, and 
in the British Museum, MSS. Harl. No. 1701. 

His second and more important work is a me- 
irical chronicle of England^ in two parts, the 
former of which (from ^neas to the death of Cad- 
wallader) is translated from Wace's Brut d'Angle- 
terre, and the latter (from Cadwallader to the end 
<tf the reign of Edward I.) from a French chroni- 
cle, written by Peter de Langtqft^ an Augustine 
canon of Bridlington, in Yorkshire, who is suppo- 
sed to have died in the reign of Edward II. and 
was, therefore, contemporary with his translator. 

Robert de Brunne has furnished his biographers 
with the only particulars that are known concern- 
ing his life. In the prologue to his first work he 
aays that he had lived fifteen years at Brunne, in 
the priory of black canons, when he began his 
translation in 1303. He was therefore received into 
the order in 1288, and was probably bom before 
1270. With respect to bis second work, he says. 

Of Brunne I am, if any me blame, 
Robert Mannyng is my name : 

T0L« I. H 
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Blessed be he of God of heaven 
That me Robert with good will neven, * 
In the third Edward's time was I 
When I wrote all this stor^. 
In the house of Sixille I was a tkroto.* 
Dan Robert of Malton that ye know 
Did it write for fellows*^ sake, 
AVhen they willed solace make. 

[Heame's Pre£ to Pet, Langt. ci.] 

By this passage he seems to mean, that he was 
born at a place called Malton ; that he had resided 
some time at a house in the neighbourhood called 
Sixhill ; and that there he, Robert de Brunne, had 
composed at least a part of his poem during the 
reign of Edward IIL Mr Warton, therefore, is 
perhaps inaccurate in his account of this author, 
when he says, that ** he was a Gilbertine monk 
*^ in the monastery of Brunne, or Bourne, near 
^^ Dep3mg in Lincolnshire : but he had been before 
** professed in the priory of Sixhille, a house of 
** the same order, and in the same county.'' 

Mr Hearne, the editor of Robert de Brunne, 
has thought fit to suppress the whole of his transla- 
tion from Wace, e3i;cepting the prologue, and a few 
extracts which he found necessary to illustrate his 
glossary* The learned antiquary pierhaps thought 

' Namef. ^ For some time. 
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tbaty liaving careflilly preserved the whole of Ro- 
bert of Gloucester's fiuthful and ahnost literal ver- 
aion of Geoffrey of Monmouth, it was unnecessary 
to print the more licentious paraphrase which had 
passed through the medium of a Norman poet. 
The following description of the ' first interview 
between Vortigem and Rowena is one of the few 
q>ecimens that he has preserved* It is not given 
as an example of beautiful poetry, or of refined 
language, for its style is scarcely to be distinguish- 
ed from that of the Monk of Gloucester ; but it is 
a curious descriptiop of andent manners :--- 

Of chamber Rouwcn so gent, 
Before the king in hall scho * went; 
A cup with wine she had in hand. 
And her attire was MoeU^farhnd ; * 
Before the king one knee set. 
And on her language scho him gret 2 
*' Laverid^ kingy Wassaillel** said she. 
The king asked what should be ? 
On that language the king ne couth.^ 
A knight ^Aer Janguage lerid^ in youth : 
Breg hight that knight, born Bretoiin^ 
' That lerid the language of Sessoiln : ^ 

' She. * Very becomifig* • Lord. 

* Knew. ' Learned* ^ SM<n. 
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This Breg was the lalimer^ ' 

What scho said told Vortager. 

'* Sir/' Breg smd, ** Rouwen you gretis, 

'< And king calls, and lord you letis. * 

** This is their custom and their gest, 

'* When they are at the ale, or feast ; 

*^ Ilk man that loves where him think, 

^^ Shall say, JVassaille / and to him drink, 

^ He that bids ^ shall say WassatUe! 

** The tother shall say again DfinkkaiUe / 

** That says WassaiUe i drinks of the cup ; 

** Kissand* his fellow he gives it up. 

*^ DtinhhaiUe ! he says, and drinks thereof 

'^ Kissand him in bourd and scqffl ** ^ 

The king said, as the knight gan ken,^ 
** Drinkkaille /*' smiland on Rouwdn. 
Rouwen drank, as her list. 
And gave the king ; nne'' him kist. 



* Lattniflr. ^r. ; an ifiterpreter. 

^ £8teems. . ^ Inyitefc 

* Kigsing. This is the usual termination of the participle 
in old English, as it is in French. 

^ In sport and^n play. 

6 « As the Icnight had signified.*' The word gan (began) 
is often used to form the tenses of verbs. 

7 Since, afterwards. 

12 
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There wat the first Wassaille in deed^ 

And that first of fiune geed* ' 

Of that WassaUk men told great tale, &c. 

Fde nthet ' that maiden ying 
WassaUledf and lost the king. 
Of body she was right avenanty ^ 
Of &ir colour, with sweet semUhni : * 
Her attire full well it seemed ; 
Marvellich the king she quemed*^ 
Out of measure was he glad. 
For of that maiden he tuex^ all mad. 
Drunkenness the fiend wrought : 
Of that^Mi^^ was all his thought* 
A mischance that time him led ; 
He asked that /Mien for to wed, &c. 

(GkMBsary to Rob. of Gloucest p. 695.) 

It is h(^>ed that the reader wiH forgive a second 
extract from this obsolete author, in si^port of a 
conjecture started by Mr Heame, who (as Mr 
Warton justly observes) is not often fortunate in 
his conjectures. He suppoises that many of our 
ancient ballads were nothing more than extracts 

' Went. * Many times* ^ Handsome* Fr* 

^ Appeanuice. > Pleased* ^ Grew* 

7 Ptufmme, Fr. Pagan* 
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from metrical chronicled nrritten by persons of 
learning ; and that such relations were styled anci- 
ent gestSy in opposition to romances. It is not in- 
tended to defend the latter portion, because the 
word gest, which signified an action, or adventure^ 
was never opposed to the word romance^ which wa» 
originally applied to language only : but a consi* 
derable part of Robert de Brunne's chronicle is in 
fact broken into small parts, which have all the 
appearance of a series of ballads ; and the.author^ 
as he proceeded in his work, acquired such a facility 
in rhyming, as to be enabled to write a consider- 
able part of his translation from Langtoft in what 
is now considered as the genuine ballad metric, that 
is to say, what de Brunne himself calls the rhyme 
entrelacee' The reader will judge from the follow- 
ing extract, part of which is printed by Mr Warton, 
and given in its original Alexandrine form. It is 
a chapter beginning at p. 182 of Heame's edition* 

Richard at Gvdis board* 

His mass had and his rights : 
Hear now stioUk *- a word 

He spake to his knights. . 

"Of this king PhOip 
" Have we no manner of help : 

' At the altar, God*8 table* ^ Such; 
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'* Together, I redtf * we keep, 
** That men oivtaydp.* 

** I TOW to Saint Micha^y 
^ And tiU halbnos ^ that are, 

** That, for woe, ne weal, 
** Hithen * ne shall I fare, 

** Ne till Acre gOf 

<< Till the castle be taken 
** That Philip went fro, 

** For us has U ^ forsaken. 

** For his own default 
** With ^ us he has envie* 

*' Go we to the assault, 
« That God us all condk /" ' 

The dikes were full wide 
That clos'd the castle about ; 



' I advise* 

* To cry, wail, boast ; the meaning is, " that men may 

"*< talk loudly of us." 

' *« To tlie saints tliat are." * Hence^ 

' Apparently an error of tlie transcriber, for he, 

^ Against; Sazt la tlie same sense we slionld say, he to 

angry vltfc OS. 7 Conduct* 
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And deep on Ma * side. 
With bankis high without. 

Was there none entrS 

That to the castel gan ligge* 
But a straight causd ; 

At the end a draw-brigge : 

With great double chains 
Drawn over the gate ; 

And fifty armed swains. 
Porters at that gate. 

With slings and tnagneles ^ 
They cast to king Richard, 

Our Christians, by parceles, 
Casted again-w^d. 

Ten Serjeants, of the best. 
His targe* gan him bear ; 



* Each. 

•Lay. 

^ Mangonels. Fr. A sort of catapalta which threw lurgt 
stones, and was employed for the purpose of batteriii^ 
walls, 

^ Shield ; apparently ^sort of mantelet cervliig as a port* 
able rampart. 
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That eager were^ and preH * 
To cover him» and to tutear* * 

Himself, as a giint. 
The chaines in two hew : 

The targe was his HDarrhnt^^ 
That none 'till him threw* 

Right unto the gate 

With the targe they geedi* 
Tightand on a gate^ ^ 

Under him they slew his steed. 

Therefore ne willed he cease ; 

Alone into the castel 
Through them all wilPd press : 

On foot fought he full weU« 

And when he was within. 
And fought as a wild lidn. 



* Ready. Fr. * Defend | warm. Sax* 
3 Security; garani; Fr. 

* Went ; bat geed seems the proper perfect tense of the 
verb gOf or gee^ as went is of wend* (weendan* Sax.) 

^ At the gate, says Mr Hearne.*— Qoere if it does not 
nean on a timef as in tiXi'-gateSf i. e. {iouiUtfoU*, Fr.) at 
all tines, always, - 
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Hejbnder^d ' the Saracens o'twain. 
And fought as a dragdn. 

Without, the Christians gan cry, 
<<Alas! Richard is taken !'' 

The Normans were sorr^. 
Of countenance gan blacken. 

To slay down and to *stroyi 

Never will'd they stint : 
Thei/ leftjbr dead no ^noy,* 

Ne for no wound no dint. 

That in went all their press, 
Maugre the Saracens all. 

And found Richard on des^ 
Fightand, and won the hall* 



' Forced. (Hearne's Gloeiary) Perhaps^ bowever, it is a 
mistake of the transcriber forumder*d, i. e. sundered, sepa* 
rated* 

* « Tbey woald not leave off, eitber on account of tbe dead 
^* who fell round them, or of tbe annoyance of tbe enemy/' 

3 Probably a piaffhrm : and for this reason tbe principal 
table in tbe ball, being elevated abore tbe common floor, 
was particularly called the des« The canopy placed over 
such a table afterwards acquired tbe same name. Hence a 
good deal of dispute about tbe meaning of tbe word ; but 
tbe coiyecture here given, which is Mr Tyrwhitt's, appears 
tbe most reasonable. 
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Nobody but he alone 

Unto the Christians came ; 
And slain he had ilk-one 

The lords, but three he name. * 

With tho three alive 

His messengers went ; 
Till Acre gan they drive. 

To Philip made present* 

Mr Warton has given Us a very long extract 
from an English translation, of a work written by 
Grosthead, Bishop of Lincoln, in French verse, and 
called by Leland Chateau d^Arnour^ whidi he caof 
jectures to be from the pen of Robert de Brunne; 
and Heame ascribes to him, though perhaps with- 
out reason, the metrical English romance of JRicAar^ 
Cceur de Lion. He was, upon the whole, an Indus*' 
trious and certainly (for the time) an elegant wri^ 
ter ; and his extraordbar> Vality of rhyming (a 
talent, indeed, in which h >^ been seldom sur- 
passed), must have rendered his works an useful 
study to succeeding versifiers. 

' Toelu Sax. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JReign cf Edward IL — Change in the Language 
produced by frequent Translations from the 
French. — Minstreh. — Sources of Romance. 
— Adam Davie. — Specimens of his Life of 
Alexander. — Robert Boston. 

X/ui^vG the first period of our poetry, compre- 
hending the greater part of the thirteenth, and 
about half of the fourteenth century, our English 
▼ersifiers are divided into two classes, the eccleti- 
astics and lay-minstrels, who are generally dig*' 
tinguished from each other by a very different 
dioice of subjects ; the former exhibiting their ta- 
lents in metrical liv^ of the saints, or in rhyming 
chronicles ; the latter in satirical pieces, and love- 
longs. Tales of chivalry, being equally the &vour- 
ites of all descriptions of men, were, to a certain 
degree, the common property of both. 

There is reason to believe that a marked differ- 
ence of style and language was apparent in the 
coixipositions of these rival poets, bepaus^ the in- 
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ferior orders, of the priesthood^ and the several 
monastic societies, being chiefly conversant witk 
the inhabitants of the country and of the villages, 
were likely to retain more of the Saxon phraseo- 
logy, and to reast the influx of French innovations 
mnch longer than their competitors : and it is prin- 
cipalfy to this circimistance that it seems reascm^ 
able to attribute those peculiarities of style, which 
Mr Warton thought he discovered in Robert of 
Gloucester, and which he has ascribed to the pro- 
vincial situation of the writer. The northern pro- 
vinces, it is true, on account, perhaps, of their 
long subjection to the Danes, are re^lresented by 
John de Trevisa (in a passage often quoted) as 
differing materially in their pronunciation from 
those of the south : but Gloucester is not a north- 
em county. The charge of provincial barbarism 
might with more justice be imputed to Robert de 
Brunne, as being a native of Yorkshire ; but he 
has taken care to assure us that his simple and un* 
li^bmed diction was the result of care and design ; 
that he considers his *' fellows" as the depositarimr 
of pure and true English ; that he 

** made nought for no disourSf^ 
** Ne for no seggers,^ no harpours. 

' Ditetart. Fr. Reciten. 

^ S<yeri, the English oame fot the same professieiu 
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•* But^^ the love qfnmple men 
'* That strange English cannot ken. 
[De Brunne*8 ProL Vide. Hearne'sIVef* xckj 

These disourSf or seggers^ be tells us, took the most 
unwarrantable liberties with the diction of the woricS' 
they recited ; and he omits no opportuni^ of prd- 
testii^ against their licentious unuivatioiis in ou» 
language. 

The reader, who shall take tbe pains of compa-* 
ring a few pages of the glossary annexed by Mr 
T3rrwhitt to his edition of Chaucer with that which 
Mr Heame has compiled for the illustration of Ro- 
bert de Brunne^ will probably think that our au- 
thor's complaints were just, and that the language 
of the city and inns of cobrt was>mudi more infect- 
ed with Gallicisms than that of the monasteries t 
although a rapid change in bot^ appears to have 
taken place during the reign of Edward III. Many 
of the Norman words then introduced have, in- 
deed, long since become dbsolete, and the Saxon 
has recovered its superiority ; because the gradual 
dissemination of wealth and liberty and learning 
among the common people has, in some measure, - 
blended in our language all the provincial dialects ; 
but the torrent of fashion, at the period of which we 
are now treating, was irresistible. It was, perhaps, 
in some degree assisted by the practice of the dig-i 
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nified ecclesiastics, who, when they did not write 
in Latin, universany afifected to use the French lan- 
guage ; but it is principally to be ascribed to the 
numerous translations which were made at this 
time from the French writers of those fabulous 
histories which we now call romances* Such trans- 
lations were hastily written, because eagerly called 
for ; and their authors took the liberty (in which 
they were imitated by the disours or reciters) of 
admitting wi^out scruple such ** strange^* words 
as happened to suit their rhyme, as well as those 
for which they could not immediately recollect the 
correspondent term in Engli^. 

As the public reciters here mentioned by Robert 
de Brunne may possibly be unknown to many 
readers, it will perhaps be proper in this place to 
take some notice of them, as well as of the min- 
strels, with whom they were nearly, connected. 

It appears that, during the reign of our Norman 
kings, a poet, who was also expected to unite with 
the talent of versifying those of music and recita- 
tion, was a regular officer in the royal household, 
as well as in those of the more wealthy nobles, whose 
courts were composed upon the same model. This 
practice seems to have originated in the admira- 
tion which all the northern nations entertained for 
their ancient scalds ; and it gave rise to the s^ypel* 
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ladoii of mnstrel (ministrelliiSy an officer or aer* 
vaiit)^ which therdfbre, as Dr Percy has otoerred 
in his learned dissertation on this subject, was not 
strictly 83monynious with that aijougkur^ or jgoft- 
gkur (joculator), called in old English a ^^off-mait, 
jvggleTf or jangler / because the latter might or 
might not be attadied to a particular patron, and 
fireqnently travelled from castle to casde, for the 
purpose of reciting his compositions during the 
principal festivals. But as it is very difficult for 
th^ same person to attain equal excellence in all 
the sister arts, the professions of the poet, the 
harper, and the reciter, were afterwards under** 
taken by several associates, all of whom, on ac- 
count of the privileges attached to the official nwh^ 
atrels, thought fit to assume the same honouraUe 
but equivocal title. 

Tliat these purveycMrs of poetry and music to the 
long and principal barons were, during theeleventb, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, a privil^ed dass^ 
is perfectly certain from the universal testimony of 
contemporary writers. Indeed they were essential^ 
not only to their amusement, but, in a great mea* 
sure, to their education ; because even the use of 
arms,and the management of a horse, were scarcely 
more necessary to a courteous knight than the 
talent of playing on the harp, and composing a 
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song in praise of his mistress. But in the course of 
Uie fourteenth century the minstrela* in France 
at least, had greatly declined in talents and repu-^ 
tation. There was a street at Paris, called la Rue 
Si Julien des Menitriers, peculiarly appropriated 
to. their habitation ; and they had a fraternity, or 
confrerief in thechurch of that saint, the well-known 
patron of hospitality : but these minstrels are de- 
scribed as a set of pantomimical fiddlers, accompa- 
nied by monkies or bears^ who were hired at wed- 
dings for the amusement of the guests : so much 
had they degenerated from the ingenious invent-t 
«rs of the ^liaux. 

The history of this order of men in England k, 
for various reasons, very obscure and embarrassed* 
On the one hand, it is evident that if English be- 
gan to be introduced at court as a colloquial lan- 
guage about the beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ly, it was not yet considered, either by our kings, 
or by the nobles, or by the dignitaries of the church, 
as fitted for literary purposes : and as our natiye 
minstrels, not having .yet attempted any original 
poetiry, could only have offered to their courtly 
audience translations much more, barbarous, and 
at the same time . less familiar to their ears, than 
the compositions of the French trouveurs, it is no^ 

YOL. I. I 
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likely that suchriyaLs could have displaced the Nor« 
man minstrels, already established in the post for 
which they were candidates* On the other hand, 
thd testimony of Robert de Brunne to the existence 
of a body 0i disourSf or seggers, accustomed to re« 
cite English metrical compositions in public, who 
were listened to with applause, and habituated 
to make arbitrary alterations in the language or 
metre of such compositions, is direct and positive* 
The most obvious solution of this difficulty would 
be to suppose, diat the more opulent iilhabitantB 
of the towns^ in imitation of their superiors, had 
adopted the mode of introducing at their banquets 
the amusements of music and recitation, and thus 
laid the foundaticm of a native minstrelsy on the 
French model ; and this order of men, being oncees- 
tablished, might,on the decline of the rivaUanguage, 
find their way to the castles of our nobility; to whidh 
they would be recommended by their previous ex« 
hibitionsat the neighbouring fairs, where they never 
fiuled to appear as attendants on the merchants. 

Indeed we have numerous prooh of their in- 
creasing popularity; for Chaucer, in his address 
to his'Troilus and Cressida, tells us that it was in- 
tended to be read *« or elles sungy** which must 
relate to the chanting recitation of the minstrels* 
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and a considerable part of our old poetry is simply 
addressed to an audience^ without any mention of 
readers*. 

That our English minstrels at any time united 
all the talents of the profession, and were at once 
poets, and reciters, and musicians, is extremely 
doubtful t but that they excited and directed the 
efforts of their contemporary poets to a particular 
qpecies of composition, is as evident as that a body 
of actors must influence the exertions of theatrir 
cal writers. They were, at a time when reading 
and writing were rare accomplishments, the prin- 
cipal medium of communication between authors 
and the public ; and their memory in some mea- 
sure supplied the deficiency of manuscripts, and 
probably preserved much of our early literature till 
the invention of printing : so that their history, if 
it could be collected, would be by no means unin- 
teresting. But our materials for this purpose are 
too scanty to enable us to ascertain the date of 
their formation, their progress, or their disappear- 
ance. Judging from external evidence, we should 
be disposed to place the period of their greatest 
celebrity a little before the middle of the fifteenth 
century ; because at that time our language had 
been successively improved by the writings of 
Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate : much wealth and 
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luxury had been introduced by the two victorious 
reigus of Edward III. and Henry V., and the 
country had not yet suffered any distress either 
from internal revolution, or from the length and 
disastrous termmation of the war with France. 
The genera] poverty and discontent that prevailed 
during the subsequent period, the declension of 
chivalry, and the almost utter extirpation of our 
principal nobles, during the contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, must have been fatal 
to the prosperity of the minstrels ; and two causes 
of a difierent nature, viz. the invention of printing' 
in 14«74«, and the taste for religious disputation ini* 
troduced by Henry VIII., may have tended to com-' 
plete their ruin. 

Though the minstrel character be now lost both 
in England and France, the traces of it are not 
universally e£^ed. In Wales, the modern harper 
is occasionally found to possess the accomplish- 
ments of the ancient bard ; and among the Ita- 
lians, the improvisatori of Rome and Florence, 
who are usually ready to attend the table of a tra- 
veller, and greet him with an extemporary poem 
on any subject which he shall prescribe, and pro<* 
tracted to a length which is only measured by his 
patience, are no bad representations of the antique 
minstrels ; particularly when they are accompanied 
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I 

(as frequently hi^pens) by an attendant musidaD, 
who gives the tone to their recitative^ and fills up 
the pauses between the stanzas by a few notes on 
his instrument. The third character^ or disour^ is 
also to be found in many parts of Italy, but par- 
ticularly at Venice ; where, mounted on a tem- 
porary scaffolding, or sometimes on a stool or 
bimrel, he recites from memory whole cantos of 
Ariosto. 

. The situation of a minstrel prescribed to him the 
choice of his subject. Addressing himself to an 
audience who lived only for the purpose of fight- 
ing, and who considered their time as of little- va^ 
lue when otherwise employed, he was sure of be- 
ing listened to with patience and credulity so long 
as he could tell of heroes and enchanters : and he 
could be at no loss for either, because the histo- 
ries, of all the heroes and enchanters that the 
world had produced were to be found in a few 
volumes of easy access* 

As vanity is not easily subdued^ a people who 
are not quite satisfied with their present insigni- 
ficance wil) often be tempted to indemnify them- 
selves by a retrospective warfare on their enemies ; 
and will be the more prodigal in assigning triumphs 
to their heroic ancestors, because those who wl 
former ages contested the battle can no longer be 
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brought forward to dispute the claim of victory* 
This will explain the numerous triumphs of Kixo 
Arthur. We have ahready seen, that a book in the 
British tongue, containing the relation of his ex- 
ploitSy and those of his knights of the round table, 
and of his faithful enchanter. Merlin, together 
with the antecedent history of the British kings 
from the destruction of Troy, was by Walter, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, a learned antiquary of those 
da3^s, confided to Geoffrey of Monmouth, a 
Welsh Benedictine monk, afterwards the Bishop 
St Asaph, who translated it into Latin, with some 
additions and interpolations* The French transla- 
tions of Wace and Rusticien de Pise,* and the 
Saxon and English versions of Layamon and Ro- 
bert de Brunne, laid open this mass of history to 
readers of every description. 

A second work^ equally abounding in marvellous 
adventures, and apparently written about the same 
time with Geofirey of Monmouth's chronicle, is 
THE History of Charlemagne and the 
TWELVE Peers of France, forged under the 
name of Turpin, a monk of the eighth century, 
who, for his services against the Saracens, was 
raised to the archbishoprick of Rheims. The real 
author was perhaps a Spaniard. This work was 

* Vide supra, p. 4/k, 
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translated from Latin into French by Mickael de 
Hamesy in 1207. * 

The third source of romantic fiction was the 
History of Troy. Homer's works were unknown 
at the period of whidi we are speaking, but the 
story was kept alive in two Latin pieces, which 
passed under the names of Dares Phrygius, and 
DiCTYS Cretensis ; and from these, as we have 
already seen, a French poem on the Trojan war had 
been compiled by Benoit de St More, the con- 
temporary and rival of Wace. A more improved 
compUation from the same sources, under the title 
of Historia de BeUo TrojanOf comprehending the 
Theban and Argonautic stories, from Ovid, Sta- 
tius, and Valerius FlacQus, was written by Guido 
DB CoLONKA, a native of MessTna, about the year 
1260. 

Alexander the Great was known to the 
writers of romance not only by translations from 
Quintus Curtius, an author much admired in the 
middle ages, but also by a work much better suited 
to the purposes of the historians of chivalry, origi- 

* Mr Ritson says that Michael de Haroes did not tran- 
slate the psendo-Tttrpin*s History of Roland's achievements 
in Spain^ bnt a very different work, comprehending the ad- 
ventures of another of Charlemagne*i knights, viz, Renaud 
de Montauban. 
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nally written in Persic, and. translated into Greeks 
under the assumed name of Calisthenes, by Simeoit 
Seth, keeper of the wardrobe at Constantinople 
to the emperor Michael Ducas, about the year 
1070. Such a narrative could not fail of obtain- 
ing a very general circulation^ A Latin transla- 
tion of it is quoted by Giraldus Cambrensis ; and 
the famous Roman cP Alexandre, written (as Fau- 
chet tell us) about the year 1200, by four confe- 
derates ^< en jonglericy" appears to be partly a pa-* 
raphrase of that translation* 

These four works may be considered as tho 
foundation on which was erected the vast Gothic 
fabric of romance ; and materials for the super- 
structure were readily found in an age when ^ec* 
dotes and apologues were thought very necessary 
even to discourses delivered from the pulpit, and 
when all the fables that could be gleaned from an- 
cient writings, * or from the relations of travellers^ 
were collected into story-books, and preserved by 
the learned for that purpose. 

The Gesta Romanorum, a work of this descrip- 
tion, which is still very common, appears to have 
had so great an influence on the literature of Eu- 
rope during the romantic ages, that Mr Warton has 
thoi^ht it deserving of a dissertation of ninety-seven 
page^. He also mentions a manuscript collection 
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«f 215 stoneSy preserved in the Museum, which 
was evidently compiled by a professed preacher for 
the use of the monastic societies. The legendary 
lives of the saints were no bad repositories of anec- 
dote : and the bards of Armorica* who had sup- 
l^ed Geofirey of Monmouth's regular history, 
continued to contribute detached fragments, or 
what we might now call memoirs, of the court of 
King Arthur, which were successfully converted 
into French la3rs and &bliaux* 

If we should search in real history for a model 
of that imaginary excellence which constituted a 
hero of romance, we should find it in the person of 
our Richard I. He was profusely liberal, particu- 
larly to the minstrels : he was, perhaps, himself a 
minstrel ; he possessed the most astonishing bodily 
strength, and the most intrepid valour, sufficiently 
blended with enthusiasm, and directed to no intel- 
ligible purpose. The poets whom he patronized, 
would have been no less deficient in taste than in 
gratitude, had they failed to place him after his 
death among the heroes whom he imitated, and 
perhaps surpassed; particularly as the materials 
for his apotheosis were to be found in all languages 
and countries. Tanner mentions, (says Mr War- 
ton,) as a poet of England, one Gulielmus Pere- 
grinu^i who aKXompanied Richard I. into the Holy 
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Land, and sung his achievements there, in a Latin 
poem, entitled Odoeporicon Ricardi Regis^ dedica- 
ted to Herbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Stephen Tumham, a captain in the expedition. 
He is called ^' Poeta per earn setatem excellens," 
The French minstrels in Richard's army were so 
numerous, that the writer of his life would only be 
embarrassed by the trouble of selection ; and it may 
be supposed that his romance must have been 
finished by the middle of the thirteenth centuiy, 
because it is referred to by Robert of Gloucester 
as a work already in general circulation. When 
or by whom it was translated is not known ; but as 
the exploits of so popular a monarch were likely 
to find their way into the language of his subjects 
as soon as the art pf rhyming began to be general- 
ly practised in England, we may safely refer the 
translation to the reign of Edward U. 

To the same period Mr Warton also assigns the 
popular stories of Sir Guy, the Squirb of low 
Degree, Sir Deggre, King Robert of Sicily, 
The King of Tars, Ipomedon, and La M ort 
Artur ; from all of which he has given us ex- 
tracts. But as he suspects that they have, in com- 
mon with the romance of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
undergone considerable alterations in their lan- 
guage firom frequent transcription^ it maybe proper 
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to dismiss them for the present, and pass on to the 
only writer of English rhymes in this reign whose 
name has been transmitted to ns, and whose works 
appear to have been preserved in their original sim- 
plicity of language ; this is Adam Davie. ^* He 
** may be placed," 8a3rs Mr Warton, ** about the 
** year 1312. I can collect no circumstances of 
** -his life, but that he was marshall of Stratford-le* 
'* bow near London. He has left several poems 
** never printed, which are almost as forgotten as 
** his name. Only one manuscript of these pieces 
^ now remains^ which seems to be coeval with its 
** author.^' It is in the Bodleian library* (MSS. 
Laud. I. 74^ fol. membran.), ** has been much da- 
*^ maged, and on that account is often illegible.'' 

Adam Davie's work consist of Visions; The 
Battle of Jerusalem ; The Legend of St Alexius ; 
Scripture Histories ; Of fifteen Tokens before the 
Day of Judgment ; Lamentations of Souls ; and 
THE Life of Alexander. This last is his prin- 
cipal work, and, as we are told, well deserves to be 
printed entire. It is founded on Simeon Seth's 
history, lately mentioned, but with many passages 

* Mr Warton afterwards pointed out another MS. of 
the Life of Alexander in the library of Lincoln's Inn. (Hist, 
of £. P. Vol. III. xzjLiii.) from which a transcnpt has 
been lately made with a view to poblicatioo. 

12 
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tiiat are apparently borrowed from the French Ro- 
n^ d' Alexandre. 

The following is the description of a splendid 
procession made by Queen Olympias c 

* In this time, fair Bndjoh/Ji * 
OlympiaSy that faire wife, 
Woulde make a ricbe^^ 
Of knightesi and ladi^ honesty * 
Of burges, and of jugelers. 

And of men of each mesters* ^ 

% # # # « 

Mickle she desireth to shew her body^ 
Her fair hair, her face rody. 
To have lees^ ^ and all praising s 
And all is folly ! by heaven king ! 

In faire attire in diverse quaintise 
Many there rode in riche wise. 
' So did the dame Oljrmpias 
For to show her gentU ^ &ce. 



* Mr Warion not having transcribed the MS. correctly, 
these extracts have been revised from the original in the 
Bodleian. 

» Pretty. Fr. * Well-bred. Fr. 

3 Trade, occupation, Fr. ^ Commendation. Fr* 

' Elegant. Fr. 
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A mule akoy white so milk. 
With saddle of gold, sambu * of silk. 
Was y-brought to the queen. 
And many bell of silver sheen, 
Y-fastenM on orfrei/s of mound ^ 
That hangen nigh down to ground. 
Forth she fared mid her rout ; 
A thousand ladies of rich soute. ^ 
A sparrow- hawk that was honest 
So sat on the lady's fist. 
Four trumps tofome her blew ; 
Many men that day her knew : 
An hundred thousand, and eke mo. 
All alouten her unto. 
All the town be-hanged was, 
Against the lady Olympias. 
Orgues^ chymbesy each manner glee^ * 

' A saddle-cloth, or housing. Fr. 

^ OrfraiSy aurifrigium, is gold embroidery. It appears, 
however, from a passage io Manndevile to have meant a 
border of embroidery. ** And all tho robes ben orfrayed alU 
*^ abouten,'~^The second thousand is all clothed in clothes 
« diapered of red silk, all wrought with gold, and the or- 
**frayes set full of great pearl," &c. 8vo. edit. p. 2T9. The 
meaning of the word mound is not easy to ascertain : does it 
relate to raised, or embossed, worli ? or does it mean em« 
broidery of pure gold, from the French word monder ? 

^ Suit, apparel. 

^ Organs, cymbaU, and all forta of music. 
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Was drynan^ ' aydn * that lady free» 
Withouten the townes murey ^ 
Was mered^ each manner play. 
There was knights toumaying, , 
There was maidens caroling. 
There was champions skinning^ ^ 
------ also wrestling. 

Of lions' chace, of bear-baittng, 
A bay of boar, of bull slayting^ 
All the city was be-hong 
With rich samyies ^ axkdpeUes'' long. 
Dame Olympias among this press 
Single rode, all mantle-less. 

Her yellow hair was fair-attired. 
Mid riche stringes of golde wired ; 
It hdyd^ her abouten all 
To her gentile middle small : 
Bright and shene was her face ; 
Every &ir-head in her was. 

' Ringing ? diignon^ Old Fr. is a clHme of belli. Tide 
La Combe, Dict« dn Y ienx Lang. 

* Against; in the presence of. 
3 Walk. Fr. 

* I'robobly seen, gazed at; miti, Fr« 
^ Skirmuhing. 

^ Satins. Fr. 

' Palls, or perhaps fiin I peIt<M#. Fr» 

* liid. ^RaUn, Sax, 
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The followmg is part of a description of a battle : 

Alexander made a cry hard^, 
« Ore tost, ahy^ ahy /** » 
Then the knights of Achayd 
Justed with hem of Arabyd : 

Egypt justed with hem of Tyre ; 
Simple knight with riche sire ; 
There v^d& forest rxefdrheryng 
Between vavastmre* ne king. 
Tqfore ' meif^mighten and behind 
Cuntek^ seek, and cuntei find. 
With Persians foughten the Gregeys : ^ 

There rose cry, and great honteys ! ^ 

# ■ * * * 

There might knight find his peer ; 
There les ' many his destrere. * 
There was quick in little thraxoe ^ 
Many gentil knight y-slawe. 
Many arme, many A^vetf'^ 
Sone from the body reaved. 
Many gentle Iwoedy 
There lese quick her amy, 

' Perhaps the same as ahois; the cry when the stag is taken. 

* Senrant. ^ Before. ♦ Contest. 

* Greeks; Gregeois, Fr, « Shame. Fr. ^ Lost. Sar. 

* War-horse. Fr. ; so called from its b'^ing led on th« 
right hand, 9 Time. "o^ Head, 
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There was many maym ' y-led. 
Many fair pensel * be-bled ; 
There was swercles liktaki/ngy ^ 
There was speres bathing, ^ 
Both kings there sans doute 
Beeth in dash'd with aH her route. 

4k * « * # 

Many landes near and far 
Lesen her lord in that war. 
The earth quaked of her riding: 
The weather thicked of her crying 2 
The blood of hem that weren ^slatve 
Ran by floodes to the /otue. ^ 
The procession of Ol3niipias, described in the first 
of these specimens, is given by Gower (Conf. Am, 
fol. 137 ; edit. 1532,) but is by no means equal in 
spirit, or elegance, to the picture drawn by Adam 
Davie: and we probably should search in vain 
among our poets anterior to Chaucer for lines so 
full of animation as the four last in the preceding 
extract. The language, as far as we can judge from 
the specimens selected by Mr Warton, is exactly 
such as we should expe^,and marks that popularity 

' Maimed. ^ Standard. Fr. ^ Clashiog. An undsual 
word, like cliquetis, Fr. from vhich it is, perhaps, derived. 

^ Perhaps here is an omission by the transcriber, and 
the line should run thus : " There was spears in blood bath- 
ing,*' otherwise we do not know what the kings and th^ir 
route dashed intd. 

' Low, i. e. to the low grounds. 



which French phrases were beginniiig to acquire, 
and which continued to increase during the whole 
of the following reign. Upon the whole, it is cer- 
tainly to be wished that some editchr may be found, 
who shall have the courage to decipher the obso- 
lete manuscript of Adam Davie's romance of Alex- 
ander, and give it entire to the public* 

A poet named Robert Baston, a carmelite 
friar of Scarborough, is mentioned as attendinfg 
Edward II. to the siege of Stirling castle. He was 
taken prisoner by the Scots, and compelled, for his 
ransom, to write a panegyric on Robert Bruce^ 
This was probably in English ; and he is described 
by Bale as the author of ** Poemata et Rhythmi, 
Lib. !•'* and << Tragaediae Vulgares, Lib. I.;" but his 
only poem now extant, ,viz. An Account of the 
Siege of Stirling Castle, is written in I^tin monkish 
hexameters. It is not easy to understand what Bale 
meant by ** tragsedise," which word does not always 
imply scenic representations. It appears, indeed^ 
that before the reign of Edward IL many scrip- 
tural histories in dialogue were exhibited in our 
churches under the name of mysteries or miracles, 
but these dialogues were not poems ; on the other 
hand, many poems were written about this period 
under the name of tragedies and comedies^ but 
these poems were not in dialogue. 

VOL. I. K 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Reign of Edward IIL— The Hermit of Ham- 
pole,^^Laurence Minot. Pierce Plough- 
mari$ Fisiof^^Specimen of the Fimn. — 
Pierce the Phughman's Creedr^Speeimen. 

JL HB first English poet tlmt occurs in the rmgn of 
Edward III. is Richard Rolls, hermit of theorder 
of St Augustine, and doctor of divinity, who lived 
a life of solitude near the nunnery of Hampole, 
four miles from Doncaster, in Yorkshire. He was 
a very popular and learned though inelegant writer 
in Latin on theological subjects ; and his pretenrions 
to the character of an E^lish poet are founded on 
a metrical Paraphrase of the Booh of Joby of the 
lA)nPs Prayer y of the ^even Penitential Psalms^ and 
THE Prickb of Conscience, all of which are in 
MS. and usually attributed to him. This latter 
piece is divided into seven parts : I. Of Man's 
Nature. II. Of the World. III. Of Death. IV. Of 
Purgatory. V. Of the Day of Judgment. VI. Of 
the Torment of Hell. VII. Of the Joys of Heaven. 
Mr Warton, however, suspects that they were all 
translated by contemporary poets yrow the Latin 
prose original composed by him ; and he has proved 
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by a long extract that they are not worth trKnscri- 
bii^.* The Hermit ofHampole died in 1349. 

The next poet in succession is Laurence Mi- 
NOT, whose name was unknown to our antiqua- 
ries, till Mr lyrwhitt, in searching after the ma- 
nuscript of €haucer»accidentally discovered a copy 
of his works, consisting of a collection of poems 
upon the events of the former part of this reign. It 
is sufficient in this place to have mentioned his 
name, as a very elegant edition of his works, ac- 
companied with all the illustrations that could be 
drawn from contemporary history, has within these 
very few years been published by Mr Ritson. 

Laurence Minot appears to have flourished about 
the year 1S50, a few years after which was written 
the very curious poem called the Vision of 
Pierce Plowman. Its reputed author is Robert 
Lanoland, a secular priest, bom at Mortimer's 
Cleobury, in Shropshire, and fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford.f His work is divided into twenty distinct 

• Mr Ritson, notwithstanding, in his '* Bibliographia 
Poetica" (where he enumerates no less than seventeen 
pieces attributed to our author) asserts Hampole^s claims 
upon the express authority of Lydgate. 

f That Robert Langland was the author of this work 
seems to have been solely admitted on the authority of 
Crowley, its earliest editor. The only remaining evidence 
•n the subject appears to indicate that the writer's name 
was WilVum : but a dbcussion which can only end la Hnc^r< 
tainty is not worth undertaking. 
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passuSf or breaks^ fbnning a series of visions* whidi 
he supposes to have appeared to him while he was 
asleep after a fatiguing walk amongst the Mahrem 
HiUs in Worcestershire. 

A dream is certainly the best excuse that can 
be offered for the introduction of allegorical per- 
sonages, and for any incoherences that may result 
from the conduct of a dialogue carried on between 
such fanciful actors : and it must be confessed that 
this writer has taken every advantage of a plan so 
comprehensive and convenient, and has dramatized 
his subject with great ingenuity. His work may 
be considered as a long moral and religious dis- 
course, and, as such, is ^1 of good sense and piety ; 
but it is farther rendered interesting by a succes- 
sion of incidents, enlivened sometimes by^strong 
satire^ and sometiines by the keenest ri£cu]e on 
the vice» of i^ orders of men, and particulariy of 
the religious. It is ornamented also by many fine 
specimens of descriptive poetry, in which the genius 
of the author appears to great advantage. 

But his most striking peculiarity is the structure 
of his versification, which is the subject of a very 
learned and ingenious essay in the second volume 
of the ** Reliques of Andent English Poetry.'' His 
verses are not distinguished from prose either by a 
determinate number of syllables, or by rhyme, or 
indeed by any other apparent test, except the stu^ 
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recurrence of the same letter three times in 
each fine ; a contrivance which we should not sus- 
qpect of producing much harmony, but to which (as 
Crowley, the original editor of the poem, justly ob- 
serves) even a modem ear will gradually become 
accustomed. This measure is referred by Dr Percy 
to one of the 1 36 differentkindsof metre which Wor« 
mius has discovered amongst the works of the Islan- 
dic poets; but the principal difficulty is to account 
fi)r its adoption in Pierce Ploughman's Vision. 

Perhaps this alliterative metre, having become 
a fevourite with the northern scalds during the iii- 
terval which elapsed between the departure of the 
Anglo-Saxons from Scandinavia and the subse« 
quent migration of the Danes, may have been.m- 
ttoduced by the latter into those provinces of Eng- 
land where they establi^ed themselves ; and being 
adopted by the numerous body of minstrels, for 
which those provinces were always distinguished, 
may have maintained a successfid struggle against 
the Norman ornament of rhyme, which was uni- 
versally cultivated by the poets of the south. This 
at least seems to be suggested by Mr Tyrwhitt, 
who observes that Giraldus Cambrensis describes 
by thie name of annomination what we now call 
alUieraHont and informs us that it was highly &- 
diionable amongst the English, and even the Welali 
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poets of his time. That it efiectually stood its 
ground in some parts of the kingdom during the 
reign of Edward III. and long afterwards, appears 
from the numerous imitations of Langland's style 
which are still preserved ; and it is evident that a 
Sjensible and zealous writer in the cause of reh'gion 
and morality was not likely to sacrifice those great 
objects, together with his own reputation, to the 
ciqpricious wish of inventing a new, or of giving 
currency to an obsolete mode of versification. 

Mr War ton is of opinion, that ** this imposed con- 
*^ straint of seeking identical initials, and the aSec« 
** tation of obsolete English, by demanding a con- 
^ stant and necessary departure from the natural 
** and obvious forms of expression, while it cir- 
<^ cumscribed the powers of our authorV gemus, 
** contributed also to render his manner extremely 
** perplexed, and to disgust the reader with obscu- 
** rities." But it may be doubted whether a work 
apparently addressed to the plain sense of common 
readers was written with an affectation of obsolete 
English ; and much of its obsciyity may perhaps 
be ascribed to the negligence of the transcriber of 
the MS. from which the printed copy is taken. 
Neither is it certain that the ^* imposed constraint 
of seeking identical initials** is at all more embar- 
rassing to those whose ear is accustomed to such a 



fdieme of poetry, than the imposed constraint of 
idaatical^mi/ sounds ; a constraint which, by ex- 
acting from the authm* greater attention to the 
mode of expressing his thoughts, is rather likely 
to increase than to diminish the precision and clear- 
ness of his language. 

The following extract will giye a good general 
idea of this author's manner, because it contains 
some of those practical and simple precepts in 
which he so much abounds, and a little accidental 
ridicule of physicians, together with a very curious 
picture of the domestic economy of the poor of this 
country in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
It is a scene in which Pierce Ploughman, the fa- 
vourite character of the piece, addresses himself 
to Hunger, and (to use the expressions in the mar- 
gin of the original) ** prayeth Hunger to teach 
<* him aleeck'<rqft for him and for his servant.". 

1 wot well, quoth Hunger, what sickness you 

aileth: 
Ye have manged ' over much ; and that maketh 

you groan. 
And I kote * thee, quoth Hunger, as thou thy keal ^ 

wiliest. 
That thou drink no day ere thou dine somewhat : 

' Eaten, Fr. ^ Advise, exhort. ^ Health. 
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Eat nott I hote thee, ere Hunger thee take 
' And send thee of his sauce to saviour with thy lips i 

And keep some 'tUl supper«time, and sit not toe- 
long. 

And rise up ere appetite have eaten his fill. 

Let not Sir Surfeit sit on thy board : 

Leve * him not, for he is lecherous and licorous of 
' todgue, 

And after many^ manner of meat his maw is a- 
hunger'd. 

And if thou diet thee thus, I dare lay my ears 

Thiit Physic shall his Airred hood for hi3 food sell. 

And his doak of Calahrye^ * with all his knaps^ of 
gold, 

Ai^d be fain, by my faith, his physic to ^ ^ 

And learn to labour with hand ; for Uve-lode ^ la 
sweet. 

For murderers are many leeches : (iOrd Aemamend ! 

They do men dip t^y tfieir drinks, ere destiny it 
would,, 

' Believe. Sax, 

^ The physicians of the middle ^e% were principally 
Jews, who learnt their art from the Arabians. A consi- 
derable colony Qf fhis pei^lf was establbbed , in the fcin^ 
dom of liiaple^. The medical icbool of Salerno is well 
known* 

^ Buttons. Sax. ; literally knobs* ^ To leave** 

' Life*lefidlng; iff now say livtlihQod* 
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By St Fbul, (quod Pierce) these are profitable 

words! 
Wend thee. Hunger, when thou wilt, yet well be 

Ihou ever L 
For this is a lovely lesson. Lord it thee for-yield ! 

Bihote^ God ! (quod Hunger) hence ne will I 
wend 
Till 1 have dined by this day, and drunken both. 

I have no penny, (quod Pierce) pullets for to buy, 
Ne neither goose, negrys ; * but two green cheeses, 
A few curds, and cream, and an haver^cake ^ 
And two loaves of beans and bran, bake for my folk. 
And ^etf ^ I say by my soul, I have no salt bacon, 
Ne no cokeney^ ^ by Christ ! coUops for to make. 
And I have parsley, and ^ore^^, ^ and many cole' 

plants. 
And eke a cow and a calf, and a cart-mare 
To draw a-field my dung the while the drought 

lasteth; 
And by this live-lod I must live 'till Lammas time. 
By that, I hope to have harvest in my croft ; 
^d then I may dight 7 my dinner as my dear liketh. 

' If God permit ? ^ GrycCf pig. Bannatyne GIosi. 

5 Oat-cake. ♦ StiU farther. 5 cook. ^ Leeks, Fr. 
^^ J>rf^ iny dinner a3 me pleaseth." 
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And all the poor people tho peas-cods fet; 
Beans and baken apples they brought in her laps, 
Ch^boleSf ' and chervil, and ripe cherries manjf 
And profier'd Pierce this present to please with 
Hunger. 

{^* Poor folk feed Hunger" — marginal note*) 

All Hunger ate in haste, and asked afiter more* 
Then poor folk, for fear, fed Hunger yem * 
With green poret, and peasen ; to poison him they 
thought 

By that it nighed to harvest ; new com came to* 
cheaping. ^ 
Then was folk^m,^ and fed Hunger with the best. 

With good ale, as Glutton taught, and gart^ 
Hunger asleep. 

And tho would Waster no work, but wandren 
about ; 
Ne no beggar eat bread that beans in were. 
But ofcoket^ BnddemuUynef'' or else of dean wheat; 

' Ciboule, Fr. cipolla, Ital. a species of onioo. 
* Eagerly. Sax. * Cheap. ♦ Glad. Bar. 

' Made. Sax. ^ A particolar sort of bread. 

7 Perhaps another sort of bread used at breakfast. 
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Ne no halfopeimy ale in no wise drink. 

But of the best and of the brownest that in burth ' 

is to seU. 
Labourers that have no land to live on but her 

hands 
Deigned not to dine a day night * old toortes : ^ 
May no penny-ale hem pay, nor no piece of bacon ; 
But if it be fresh flesh, o/Aer fish fried either or bake. 
And that chaud or plus chaudy for chilling of her 

maw, &c» 

[Crowley's first edition, fi^l. 35. pass, vi.] 

The following passage has the marginal admo- 
nition, ** Read this :" indeed the prediction with 
which it concludes is very curious. 

• And now is Religion a rider, a roamer by street, 
A leader of l&oedays^ ^ and a loud beggar. 



' Booth ? or borough ? 

^ In some editions the word not is omitted, which wiU 
only increase the perplexity. The meaning, as the line 
stands here (from ed. 1. 1550)4 seems to be, that labourers, 
&c. refused their usual dinner (or rather supper) of old worts 
or cabbage ; this, however, is strangely expressed. 

^ Cabbage. 

^ Loveday (says Tyrwhitt, note on ▼. S60 Cant. Tbles) is a 
day appointed for the amicable settlement of differences* 
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A pricker of a palfrey from manor to manor* 

An heap of hounds at his as he a lord were : 

And but ifhisknave ' kneel that shall his cope bring. 
He loured on him, and asked, who taught/ him 

courtesy ? 
Little- had lords to done to give Itods from her 

heirs 
To Religious, that have no ruth if it rain on her 

altars. 
In many places there the parsons be by henudftX 



Of the poor have they no pity : and that is her 

charity 1 
And they letten hem as lords, her lands lie so 

broad. 
And there shall comb a King and confess 

you, Religious, 
And beat you, as the bible telleth, for breaking of 

your rule. 
And amend moniabf * monks, and canonf. 

And put hem to her penance— r 

* * * * * 

And then shall the Abbot of Abingdon, and all his 

issue for ever 
Have a knock of a King, and incurable the 

WOUND. [fol. 50. pass, x.] 

'A male serrant. ^ Num. 
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The limits of the present (mblication will not 
admit of many extracts from this curious work^ 
but the following description, in which Nature 
or Elind is represented as sending forth diseases 
from the planets, at the command of Conscience, 
and of his attendants, Age and Death, is too 
striking to be omitted ; particularly since it a{^ars 
to have suggested to Milton his sublime descripti<Hi 
of the lazar-house (Paradise Lost, B. xi. 1 477-) 
This coincidence is remarked by Mrs Cooper, in 
her ** Muses* Library/* 

Kind 1 Conscience tho heard, and came out of the 

planets. 
And sent forth his^memr^,* fevers^ and fluxes. 
Coughs, and cardiacles, ^ cramps, and tooth-aches^ 

Boils, and botches, and burning agues, 
Fhrenesis^ and foul evily foragers of Kind I 

There was " Harrow I and help ! here cometh Kind 
*< With Death that is dreadful to undone us all !'^ 

Age the hoar, he was in the va-ward. 
And bare thd banner before Death ; by right he 
it claimed. 
» Nature. * Foragers, Fr. « Cardifli^ia^ heart-ache, Gu 
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Kind came after, with many keen sores, 
As pox and pestilences, and much people shent* 
So Kind, through corruptions, killed full many. 
Death came driving after, and to dust pashed 
Kings and kaysers, knights and popes. 

Many a lovely lady and lemans of knights 
Swoondeh and swelten for sorrow of Death's 
dints, &c. [Fol. 112. pass, xxi.] 

The editions of Pierce Ploughman that usually 
occur are those of Crowley, of which, as Dr Percy 
informs us, there were three published in the same 
year, 1550. There is also an edition printed in 
1561, by Owen Rogers, to which is sometimes an* 
nexed a poem of nearly the same tendency, and 
written in the same metre, called Pierce the 
Ploughman's Creed. * It was evidently com-* 
posed after the death of Wicklifie, which happen* 
ed in 1584, and is therefore more modern than 
many of the poems of Chaucer^ but is noticed here 
on account of its style and subject. 

Mr Warton says, that in a copy of the Creed 
presented to him by the Bishop of Gloucester, and 
once belonging to Mr Pope, the latter, in his own 
hand, has inserted the following abstract of its plan. 

• The first Ed. of P. the P.'s Creed was printed by R. 
Wolfe, in 1553. 
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^' An ignorant plain man having learned his 
" Paternoster and Ave-mary, wants to learn his 
*' creed. > He asks several religious men of the. 
** several orders to teach it him. First of a friar 
" Minor, who bids him beware of the Carmelites, 
** and assures him they can teach him nothing, 
<^ describing their faults, &c. But that the friars 
*^ Minors shall save him, whether he learns his 
** creei or not. He goes next to the friars Preach- 
** ers, whose magnificent monastery he describes : 
** there he meets a fat friar, who declaims against 
** the Augustines. He is shocked at his pride, and 
** goes to the Augustines. They rail at the Mino- 
** rites. He goes to the Cannes ; they abuse the Do- 
** minicans, but promise him salvation, without the 
** creed, for money. He leaves them with indigna- 
** tion, and finds an honest poor plowman in the 
^ field, and tells him how he was disappointed by 
" the four orders. The plowman answers with a 
** Jong invective against them." 

For the full explanation of this poem it is essential 
to premise that, in consequence of the many abuses 
which had gradually perverted the monastic insti- 
tutions, It became necessary, about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, to establish a new class 
of friars, who, possessing no regular revenues, and 
relying for a subsistence on the general reverejoce 
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which they should attract by superior talent, or 
severer sanctity of manners, should become the 
effectual and permanent support of the papal au- 
thority againstthose heresies which were beginning 
to infect the churchy as well as against the jealousy 
of the civil power. The new institution consisted 
of four mendicant orders : the Franciscans, who 
were also called friars-minors, or minorites, or 
grey-friars : the Augustine, or Austin-friars : the 
Donmiicans, or friars-preachers, or black-friars: 
and the Carmelites^ or white-friars* 

For the purpose of quickening their zeal, the p<^es 
.bestowed on them many. new and uncommon prU 
vileges ; the right of travelling where they pleased^ 
of conversing with persons of all descriptions^ of 
instructing youth, and of hearing confessions, and 
bestowing absolution without reserve : and as these 
advantages naturally attracted to the privileged 
orders all the novices who were distinguished by 
zeal or talent, excited their emulation, and ensured 
the respeet of the people, they quickly eclipsed all 
$heir rivals, and realized the most sanguine hopes that 
had been entertained from their establishment. 

The mendicant orders of the thirteienth and four- 
teenth centuries, but particularly the Dominicans, 
very nearly resembled the Jesuits of modem times» 

In these orders were found the most learned men^ 

3 
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and the most popular preachers of the i^. The 
afanost exclusive charge of the national education 
enabled them to direct the public taste and opi- 
nions ; the confessional chair placed the consciences 
of their penitents at their disposal ; and their lead- 
ing members, having discovered that an association 
in which individual talents are systematically di- 
rected to some general purpose is nearly irresisti- 
blcy soon insinuated themselves into the most im- 
portant offices of church and state, and guided at 
their will the religion and politico of Europe. But 
prosperity, as usual, made them indolent, and im-* 
prudent. They had long been envied and hated^ 
and the progress of general civilization raised up 
numberless rivals, possessing equal learning, ambi- 
tion, and versatDity of manners, with superior acti- 
vity and caution. They quarrelled among them* 
selves, and thus lost the favour and reverence of 
the people ; and they were at last gradually sink- 
ing into insignificance, when they were swallowed 
up in the general wreck of monastic institutions* 

The magnificence of their edifices, which exci- 
ted universal envy, was the frequent topic of Wick- 
liffe's invective ; and this poet, who was apparently 
much attached to the opinions of that reformer, 
has given us the following elaborate description of 
a Dominican convent: 

Vol. r. l 
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Then thought I to Jrajpie^ the first of these four 

orders; 
And pressed to the preachers, to proven her will. 
Ich hied to her house, to hearken of more, 
And when I came to that court, I gaped about. 
Such a build bold y-built upon earth height 
Saw I not, in certain, sith a long time. 
I seemed^ upon that house, and^^rn^ thereonlooked, 
How the piUars weren y-paint, and pulched^ full 

clean^ 
And quaintly y-carven with curious knots. 
With windows well y-wrought, wide up aloft ; 
And then I entered in, and even forth went* 
And all was walled that toone,^ though it wide were. 
With posterns, in privity to passen when hem list* 
Orchards and erheres^^ evesed'' well clean, 
And a curious cross craftily eniailedy^ 
With tabernacles ^-tight ' to Men *** all abouten. 
The price of a plough-land, of pennies so round, 
To apparel that pillar were pure little. 



' To ask. Sax. * Gazed. 

* Eagerly. Sax. ^ Polished. 
' Habitation, Sax. ^ Arbours. 

7 Turfed ? from wai$ons (u e* giitoni)y old Fr. ? or is it 
irimmed, from e/ecton, toodere. Sax. ? 

* Carved. Fr, • Probably for y-dighu 
«o Look. 
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Then I munte me ' forth the minstei' to knoweni 
And awaited* woon ^ wonderly well y-built« 
With arches on every halfy * and bettech ^ y-carven^ 
With crotchets on comers, with knots of gokL 
Wide windows y-wrought, y-written full thick. 
Shining tmtk shapen shields^ to shewen about. 
With marks of merchants iz-meddled^ between. 
Mo than twenty and two, twice y-numbered; 
There is none herald that hath half smck a rolL 
Bight as a rageman'^ hath reckoned hem new; 
Tombs upon tabernacles, tyledupon Iqfte^^ 
Housed in homes ^ hard set abouten. 
Of armed alabaster clad for the nonce. 
Made upon marble in many manner wise« 



' Mounted ? ^ Wdtchcid, observed. Fr. 

^ One ? or toone, a habitation ? 
. ♦ Part. 5 Beautifully- Fr. 

^ T-meddled is mixed ; the marks of merchants are pnt 
in opposition to the shapen shields, because inerchants had 
no coats of arms. 

^ This word sometimes means simply an accompt : but it 
here seems to allude to the famous Ragmati^s roll, and to 
be put as an antithesis to the heraM's roUr 

« Raised aloft. 

' Mr WartOD supposes that horns may mean ironty /. e« 
iron rails ; or that, perhaps, we ought to read hurnes, which 
mean comers, niches, arches* But why not hamisy haniet$f 
i. e. armour? 



d 
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Knights In their canisante* clad for the nonce : 
AUf it seem'dy saints ; y-sacred upon -earth ; 
And lovely ladies y-wrought, layen by her AieSy, 
In many gay garments that weren gold-beaten. 
Though the tax often year were truly gathered, 
M'old it nought maken that house half as I trow^ 

Then came I to that cl(»8ter» and gaped abouten. 
How it was pillared, and paint, and pourtri^'d well 

dean, 
All y-heled* with lead, low to the stones. 
And y-paved with poyntU, ^ each point afier other^ 
With conduits of clean tin, closed all about 
With layers of latten * lovely y^grekkecU * 
I trow, the gainage of the ground in a great shire 
N'old apparel that place, oo point tiU other end.^ 

Then was the chapter-house wrought as a ^eat 
- church, 
Carven, and cover'd, and quaintly entailed. 



' Cognisances, de^icea. 

* Hid, coTered. Sax. 

' Probably lozenge-shaded stoocf f paatikfls. 

^ A sort of brass* Fr. 

' Prepared, adorned. 

^ From one end to the other. 
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Vfhtt-teealj cielure y-«et on h^. 

As a parliament-house y-painted about. 

Then fared I mXofraytowr^ ' and found there 
another ; 
An hall for an high king, an house-hold to holden ; 
With broad boards abouten, y-benched well dean ; 
With windows of glass wrought as a church. 
Ihen walked IJkrreu and went all abouten. 
And saw halls fuU high, and houses ftdl noble, 
Chambers with chimneys, and chapels gay» 
And kitchens for an high king in castles to holden. 
And her dortour * y*dight with doors full strong, 
Fermerye^ vn^Jraytour^ with^fe* mo houses. 
And all strong stone wall, stem ^ upon height, 
With gay garrets, and great,and each hole y-glazed. 
And other houses enow to harbour the queen. 
And yet these builders will beggen a bag fidl of 

wheat 
Of a pure poor man, that may unneth * ipSLj 
Half his rent in a year, and half been behind. 

* [Rogers's ed. sign. A 4. &c.] 

Mr Warton has transcribed a very large portion 



' Fratry, or common-hall. * Dormitory, Fr. 

' Infinnary. ^ Many. Sax. 

' Strewn, built. ^ Scarcely. 
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of this curious poem, which, as he justly observes, 
is neariy as rare as atmanuscript ; but the printed 
copies, like those of Pierce Ploughman's Vision, 
seem to be full of typographical errors ; and an 
editor who should from a collation of MSS. reprint 
a correct edition of these two forgotten poems 
would make a valuable addition to our stock of 
early literature. ♦ 

Langland's work, whatever may be thought of its 
poetical merit, cannot fail of being considered as an 
entertaining and useful commentary on the general 
histories of the fourteenth century, not only from 
its almost innumerable pictures of contemporary 
manners, but also from its connection with the 
particular feelings and opinions of the time. The 
reader will recollect that the minds of men were 
greatly incensed by the glaring contradictions that 
appeared between the professions and actions of 
the two great orders of the state. 

The clergy of a religion founded on humility and 



* No one U more competent to supply this desideratam 
than Mr Ritson (vide his Bibliographia Poetica, pp. S9 
and 4(>4, for some very valuable information with respect 
to the MSS. of P. P.'s Vision) $ and it is much to be wish- 
ed th^t be could be prevailed upon to add this to the many 
obli|;atioo8 he has already conferred on ^he lovers of an* 
^ient English poetryt 
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self-denial united the most shameless profligacy of 
manners with the most inordinate magnificence. 
An armed aristocracy, who by their oath of knights 
hood were bound to the maintenance of order, and 
to the protection of the helpless and unfortunate, 
were. not satisfied with exercising in their own 
persons the most intolerable oppression on their 
vassals, but were the avowed protectors of the 
subordinate robbers and assassins who infested the 
roads, and almost annihilated the internal inter- 
course of every country in Europe. The people 
were driven to despair, flew to arms, and took a 
most frightful revenge on their oppressors. Various 
hisurrections in Flanders, tliose of the Jacquerie 
in France, and those of Wat Tyler and others in 
England, were the immediate consequences of this 
despair ; but the popular discontents had been in 
a great degree prepared and fomented by a set of 
itinerant preachers, who inveighed against the lux- 
ury and crimes of the great, and maintained the 
inalienable rights and natural equality of man. 

Langland's poem, addressed to popular readers^ 
written in simple but energetic language, and ad- 
mirably adapted, by its dramatic form, and by the 
employment of allegorical personages, to suit the 
popular taste, though it is free from these extra»- 
vagant doctrines^ breathes only the pure spirit 9f 
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the Christian religion, and inculcates the prindples 
of rational liberty. This may possibly have prepared 
the minds of men for those bolder tenets whidi, 
for a series of years, were productive only of 
national restlessness and misery, but wfaidi ulti- 
mately terminated in a free government and a re- 
formed religion. 

The reader who may be desirous of seeing farther 
specimens of alliterative versification, will find ia 
Mr Walton's history some extracts firom a Poem 
on Alexander^ written perhaps by a contemporary 
of Langland, and a Hymn to the Virgin^ of much 
earlier date, neither of which are mentioned in Dr 
Percy's Essay. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^igfi of Edtmrd III. continwd. — 'John 
Gower — Specimens of his Poetry. 

JL HE next place in our poetical history is usually 
assigned to John Gower, who is supposed to have 
been bom before Chaucer, although he survived 
him by two years, and died in 1402. We do not 
possess any materials for the history of his life ; but 
it is probable that he was well born ;* and we have 

* There b a remarkable passage in Sir John Fortescne^s 
treatise ^ de Laadibus Legum Angliae/* which tends to 
eonfirm the popofar opinion, that Gower, Chaucer, and 
Occleve, all of whom received their education at the Inns 
of Court, were of noble origin. It is in the 49th chapter, 
where, after enumerating the necessary expenses incurred 
by^the students at those seminaries, he sa}s, *^ Quo fit, ut 
'* viz doctus in legibus illis reperiatur in regno qui non 
*^ sit nobilU et [aut?] de nobilium genere egressus. In his 
" reverie hospitiis, ultr^ studium legum, est quasi gymna* 
'* Slum omnium morum qui nobiles decent. Ibi cantare 
** ipsi addiscunt, similiter et se exercent in omni genere har- 
'* monies ; ibi etiam tripudiare^ ac jocos singnlos nobilibus 
« conTenientes,9ua/t7er in domo regid exercere <oi«nt, enutriti. 
** Ita ut milites, barones, alii quoque magnates et nobiles 
*' regni, in hospitiis illis ponnnt filios snos,** &c. 

8 
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an iodirect proof of his wealth as well as of his 
munifieeneey because we know that he contributed 
largely to rebuild^ in its present elegant form, the 
conventual church of St Mary Overee in South- 
wark, where his very curious tomb still remains. 

It is probable that Gower's earliest compositions 
were his French ballads, of which fifly are still 
preserved in a folio MS. formerly belonging to 
Fairfax, Cromwell's general, and now to be found 
in the library of the Marquis of Stafford, by whom 
they were communicated to Mr Warton. These 
juvenile productions ^re more poetical and more 
elegant than any of his subsequent compositions 
in his native language: perhaps they would not 
suffer by a comparison with the best contemporary 
sonnets written by professed French poets : at all 
events they shew extraordinary proficiency in a 
foreigner; for which reason, and because they 
may be useful for the purpose of comparing the 
state of the two languages at this period, it is hoped 
that the reader will forgive the insertion of the 
following short, specimen. It is a sonnet on the 
month of Ma)% 

Pour comparer ce joli tempts de Mai, 
Je [le] dirai semblable k Paradis ; 
Car lors chantoit et merle et pepegai ; 
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Leg diamps aonft verds, les herbes sont fleories; 
Lon est Nature dame du pais ; 
Dont Venus point I'amant il tel essai 
Qf^encontre amour n'est qui peut dire nau 

[The second stanza, being scarcely intelligibla 
from tbe ipistakes of the transcriber, is omitted*} 

£n Ueu de rose ortie cuellerai, 
Dont mes chapels ferai, par tel devis. 
Que toute joie et confort je lairrai. 
Si cell^ seule en qui j'ai mon cceur mis, 
Selon le point que j'ai souvent requis 
Ne daigne all^ger les griefs mals que j'ai, 
Qu^encontre amour nest quipeui dire nau 

Pour piti6 querre, et pourchasser intrU* 
Va-t*en, balade, oii je t'envoyerai, 
Qu'ores en certain je I'ai tres bien appris 
Qu'encontre amour n'est qui peut dire nai* 

But the three principal works of our author are 
the Speculum Meditantis, the Vox Cla- 
MANTiSy and the Confessio Amantis, which 
are represented by t!he three volumes on his tomb. 
The first of these is in French verse: this was 

' Entree, u e. admission to the presence ef his mistrcis. 
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sever printed.* The Vox Clamantis connstt ef 
seven books of Latin elegiacs, written with some 
degree of purity, and a tolerable attention to the 
prosody : it is little more than a metrical chronicle 

* Gower'f ^^eculum Meditantis hai never, I believe, bees 
seen by any of oar poetical antiquaries ; nor does it exist fai 
(he Bodleian library. Campbell, the author of Gower*8 ar- 
ticle in the Biographia Br. and Warton, who profess to 
give an account of its contents, were deceived by the ambi- 
guity of a reference in Tanner, and, instead of the work in 
question, describe a much shorter poem^ or balade^ by the 
same author. At the end of three very ancient and valoa- 
ble Bodleian MSS. of the Confutio Amantis is sulgoined m 
notice (in the Latin of those days) of Gower's three pHn- 
cipal works> possibly written by himself, from which, m it 
has never (to the best of my knowledge) been hitherto pub- 
lished, as much as relates to the Speculum is here given lor 
the satisfaction of the carious reader. 

These MSS. may be found in the general Cat. for Engl, 
and Irel. (Ozf. 1697. folio) by the following refierences: — 

I. Bodl.3883. Fairfax. MS. 3. [Given by Thos. Lord 
Fairfax, CromwelFs general. Vide Warton, Emead. and 
Add. to Vol. IL sign. g. note b.] 

II. Bodl. 8449. Fletewood. NE. F. 8. 9. 

Ill; Bodl. 2876. [Given by Dr John King, Dean of 
Cb. Ch.] This, notwithstanding the catalogue, contains only 
the Confessio Amcmtit, A more modem MS. ftf the Conf. 
Am- apparently a transcript of this, with the same Latin 
memorandum of Gower's worlcs, may be seen in the cat. 
N. 3357. 

As the three copies vary in the language (though much 
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•f the insurrection of the commons^ in the reign of 
Richard II. This, also, exists only in manuscript. 
The CoNFESSio Amantis, which was printed by 
Caxton, in 1483, and afterwards by Berthelette» 
in 15S2, and 1554^ folio, appears to have been 
composed at the command of Richard II. who 

leu in the account of the French ihan of the Latin and 
Eqglisb poem,) the text of MS. Fairf. is first given, and 
then the different readings, futile as they may be, from MS. 
Fletew. and King. 

Qnia unusquisque prout a Deo accepit aliis impertiri te- 
Betnr» Johannes Gower, super his quas Deus sibi sennuUi- 
ter '■ donavit villicationis suae rationem, dum tempus insiatf* 
tecnndum aliquid alleviare cupieas, inter labores et otia ad 
aliorum notitiam tres^ libros^ doctrinas cwaskformd suhse* 
quenti propterea composuit, ^ 

Primus liber, Gallico sermone edkns, in decern dividitur 
pajrtes, et tractans de Titiis et virtntibus, nfcnon et de variis 
hf^us saeuli gradibu8» ^ Tiam ^ quft peccator trantgressus ad 
ttti Creatoris agnitionem redire debet recto tremite docere co*- 
natur.^ Titulusque libelli istius Speculum Meditantis^ nun- 
cnpatns est. 

' InteUectualiter, King. 

* These three words wanting in Fletew. 
3 ' Tres praeipue libros. Fletew. 

^ Per iftum dum vixit doctr. Fletew. 
^ Instead of these words, Fletew. has eompotitos ad alio* 
rum notitiam in lucem teriose prodtucit. 
^ These words are not in Fletew. 
7 y iam pracipue quft. 

* Fletew. has instead, in penitendo Christi mitericordiam 
atiequi poferit totd mentis devotionefinaliter contemplatur, \ 

9 Midiantis, Fletew. Homxnii, King. 



having met our poet rowing on the Thames near 
Iiondon, invited him into the royal barge, and, af- 
ter much conversation, requested him to ** book 
** some neto thingJ* 

It is rather extraordinary that Mr Warton, wha 
repeats this anecdote, should have passed it over 
without a comment; because, having previously 
told us that Gower, ** by a critical cultivation of 
** his native language, laboured to reform its irre-^ 
** gularities, and to establish an English style,'' he 
might naturally have been tempted to inquire, fdiy 
this style was never employed till the poet was past 
fifty years of age. Perhaps the circumstance may 
be partly explained by a remark of Mr Tyrwhitt^ 
who observes that Edward IIL was insensible even 
to the poetical merits of Chaucer himself, ** or at 
** least had no mind to encourage him in the cul" 
** tivation or exercise of them/' He adds, ** It 
** should seem that Edward, though adorned with 
many Royal and Heroic virtues, had not the gift 
of discerning and patronizing a great poet ; a gift 
** which, like that of genuine poetry—is only be* 
^ stowed on the chosen few by the peculiar favour 
** of heaven.'' It is very certain that the gifi of 
discerning the merits of a great English poet might 
have been bestowed on Edward by the peculiar 
favour of heaven, but it may be doubted whether 
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he could reasonably be expected to possess it to&A* 
out sucb a special intei^osition. 

It is to be remembetedy that French had hitherto 
been the only language that was studied, though 
English was certainly not quite unknown at court ; 
that Isabella, the mother of Edward, was a French 
woman ; that he was sent to Paris at the very ear- 
ly age of thirteen, to assist her in her negociations 
with her brother the king of France ; that he was 
marned by her means to Philippa, a princess of 
Hainault ; that he was only fifteen years old when 
he mounted the throne ; and that, afler this pe- 
riod, the active scenes in which he was incessantly 
engaged were not likely to allow him much lei- 
sure for the purpose of completing his education. 
He began his reign two years before the birth of 
Chaucer, and could then have seen no specimens 
of English poetry superior to the dry chronicles of 
Robert of Gloucester. It may be presumed, there- 
fore, that if he read any poetry it would be that of 
the French minstrels ; and that his preference of 
their compositions to those of his countrymen was 
no great disparagement to his taste may be infer- 
red from the testimony of Chaucer himself, who 
says, in the eiwoi to his Complaint of Venus, 
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** And eke to me it is a gpreat penhnce^ 

*^ Sith rhyme in English hath such scarcity^ 
** To follow word by word the curiosity 

** 0£Graunson,Jhvo€r of hem that make in France*^, 

What was worth the penance of translating cer- 
tainly deserved to be consulted in the original. 

But political motives induced Edward to discou- 
rage the cultivation of French, the language of his 
enemies. Our native poetry received considerable 
improvements in the course of his long reign; and 
his grandson, who found it in this cultivated state, 
and who was, perhaps, acquainted with Gower's 
poetical talents by means of his French sonnets 
already mentioned, may have naturally been soli- 
citous that he should employ them in some Englisb 
composition. 

To return to the Confessio Amantis. This poem 
is a long dialogue between a lover and his confessor^ 
who is a priest of Venus, and is called Genius. As 
every vice is in its nature unamiable, it ought to 
follow that immorality is unavoidably punished by 
the indignation of the fair sex; and diat every fortu- 
nate lover must, of necessity, be a good man and a 
good Christian ; and upon this {nresumption, which, 
perhaps, is not strictly warranted by experience, 
the confessor passes in review all the defects of the 
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human character, and carefully scrutmizes the 
heart of his penitent with respect to each, before 
he will consent to give him absolution. 

Beeauseexample is niore implnessive than precept, 
he ilhistrates his injunctions by a series of iqpposite 
tales, with the morality of which our lover professes 
tobe highly edified ; and, being of a more inquisitive 
turn than lovers usually are, or perhaps hoping to 
subdue his mistress by directing against her the 
whole artillery of science, he gives his confessor 
an opportunity of incidentally instructing him in 
chemistry and in the Aristotelian philosophy. At 
length, all the interest that he has endeavoured to 
excite, by the long and minute details of his suffer- 
ings, and by manifold proo& of his patience, is 
rather abruptly and unexpectedly extinguished; 
for he tells us, not that his mistress is inflexible or 
faithless^ but that he is arrived at such a good old 
age that the submission of his fiur enemy would not 
have been sufficient for ensuring his triumph. 

Through this elaborate work Gower appears to 
have distributed all tbe contents of his common- 
place book, and Mr Warton has traced back many 
of these fragments to the obscure sources from 
wheiM^e they were derived. These are (besides 
Colonna's romantic history of Troy, and the Gesta 
Romanorum, already mentioned, wbich, with the 

▼0L« I. M 
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romance of Sir Lancelot ^ though histories of a less 
general nature, Gower seems more immediatdy to 
have followed in some of his tales ;) the Pantheon^ 
or MemaruB Secularum, a Latin chronicle^ written 
partly in prose and partly in verse, by Godfrey of 
Viterbo, who died in 1190 ; the Speculum Regum 
of the same author ; the Chronicle of Casstodortts^ 
caUed Chronicon breve, written at the command of 
Theodoric king of the Goths ; and the Chronicle of 
IsidoruSf called HispaUnds. ^ It is extremely pro- 
^ bable," says Mr Warton, ^* that the plan on 
*< which they are all constructed, that of dedudnjg 
*< a perpetual history from the creation to the wri- 
^* ter's age, was partly taken from Ovid's Meta- 
^ morphoses, and partly from the BiWe.'' 

For the scientific part of his work Gower was 
most probably indebted to a spurious work attri- 
buted to Aristotle, called Secretum Secretorum, 
and to the Latin original of a treatise called Les 
Dictes moraux des PhUosophei, les Dictes des Sages, 
et les Secrets d^Aristote, which was afterwards 
translated into English by the unfortunate Anthony 
Widville, first Earl of Rivers. 

Chaucer^ who knew and loved our poet, has 
comprised his character in a single epithet, and 
every reader must concur in the judgment of this 
great contemporary critic. While he is satisfied 
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with being ^' the moral Gtmer^^ he always appears 
to advantage ; he is wise, impressiveyand sometimes 
almost sublime. The good sense and benevolence 
of his precepts, the solemnity with which they are 
enforced, and the variety of learning by which they 
are illustrated, make us forget that he is preaching 
in masquerade, and that our excellent instructor is 
a priest of Venus. But his narrative is ofien quite 
petrifying; and when we read in his work the tales 
with which we had been familiarized in the poems 
of Ovid, we feel a mixture of surprize and despair 
at the perverse industry employed in removing 
every detail on which the imagination had been 
accustomed to fasten. The author of the Metamor- 
phoses was a poet, and at least sufficiently fond of 
ornament : Gower considers him as a mere anna- 
list ; scrupulously preserves his facts ; relates them 
with great perspicuity ; and is fuUy satisfied when 
he has extracted from them as much morality as 
they can be reasonably expected to furnish. 

The popularity of this writer is, perhaps, not 
very likely to revive : but, although few modern 
readers will be tempted to peruse a poem of more 
than thirty thousand verses, written in obsolete 
English, without being allured by the hopes of 
more entertainment than can easily be derived 
from the Confessio Amantis, there are parts of the 
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work which might v^ry probably be reprinted with 
advantage. Such are, the tale in folio 70, (edit. 
15329) beginning, ** of Armenye I rede thus :" the 
tale in folio 85, from which Shakspeare has pro- 
bably taken his incident of the caskets in the Mer- 
chant of Venice: a fable in folio 110> beginning, 
** To speak of an unkind man :" the story of a 
Faun and Hercules, folio 122, beginning, ^^ The 
** mightiest of all men ;" that of Nectanabus and 
Oljnnpiasyfolio 137 : and the beautiful romantic tale 
of AppoUynus Prince of Tyre, folio 175 to 185. It is 
also to be observed, thatthefourth andseventh books, 
containing a very good compendium of. nearly all 
the learning of the age, may be worth consulting. 

It is usual to couple the names of Gower and 
Chaucer, as if these contemporary poets had pos- 
sessed shnilar talents : the fairest method, therefore, 
to form an estimate of both, will be to give from 
the one a subject which has been attempted by the 
other. Gower's Florentf which he appears to have 
taken from the Gesta Romanorum^ is generally 
supposed to be the original of Chaucer's Wife of 
Bath*s Tale. The story has considerable merit ; and 
it is told in Gowerfs best manner. These reasons, 
it is hop6d, will esjeuse the insertion of so long a 
spedmen fron} an'>author who was once extremely 
popular, au4 whom we have been accustomed to 
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Foneratey upon truat, as one of the fathers of Eng* 
lish poetry. * 

« 

There was, whildm, by dayes old^ 
A worthy knight, as menne told ; 
He was nephew to the emperor. 
And of his court a courtier : 
Wife-less he was, Florent he hight. 
He was a man that mochel ' might : * 
Of armes he was desirous, 
Chevalerous, and amorous^ 
And, for the fame of worlde's speech. 
Strange aventures for to seche, ^ 
He rode the marches all about. 

I 

And fell a time, as he was out. 
Fortune (which may every threde 
To-break and knit of mannes speed) 
Shope, as this knight rode in a pass^ 
That he by strength y-taken was ; 
And to a castle they him lad* 
Where that he fewe fnendes had^ 



* In order to render this extract as correct as possible, 
the text of edit. 15S2 has been collated with three very an- 
cient and valuable MSS. in the Bodleian library, quoted in 
the note at the beginning of this chapter. 

■ Much. ' Could do. 3 seek. 4 Led. 
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For so it felly that Uke stound ' 
That he hath, with a deadly wound, 
Fighting) [with] his own hande slain 
Branchusy which to the captain 
Was son and heir, thereof ben wroth 
The father and the mother both ; 
And fain they woulde do vengeance 
Upoii Flordnty but remembrance 
That they took of his worthiness 
Of knighthood, and of gentleness. 
And how he stood oS cousinage 
To th' emperor, made them assuage, 
And durst not slayen him for fear. 
In great disputeson they were 
Among them self, what was the best. 

There was a lady^ the sliest 
Of all that menne knewe tho : ' 
So old, she might unnethes ^ go. 
And wa6 grandame unto the dead : 
And she, with that, began to redCf^ 
And said how she will bring him in. 
That she shall him to death win. 
All only of his owen grant 
Through strength of very covenant, 

' At that same time. * Tbeo. 

^ Scarce. t AdTise^ 
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Without blame of any wight. 
Anon she sent for this knight. 
And of her sonne she aleyd^ 
The death, and thus to him she said : 

" Flprenty howso thou be to-moyte* 
** Of Branchus* death, men shall respite 
** As nofvo^ to take avengement, 
^' Be so thou stand in judgement, 
'' Upon certain condition : 
<' That thou unto a question 
<< Which I shall aske shalt ^swere. 
^^ And, over this, thou shalt eke swear, 
<< Tha^ if thou of the sothe fai], 
^< There shall none other thing avail, 
^* That thou ne shalt thy death receive. 
<* And (for men shall thee nought deceive) 
'^ That thou thereof might ben advised, 
** Thou shalt have day and time assised ; 
" And leave safely for to wend : 
** Be so that at thy dayes end 
*^ Thou cotne again with thine aviseJ* ^ 

This knight, which worthy was, and wise. 
This lady pray'th that he may tc|y^,* 

' AUeged. * Accused. ^ At present. 

^ Opinion. ^ Know. 

6 
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And have it under seales writ. 
What question it shoulde be. 
For which he Bhal), in that degree. 
Stand of his life in jeopardy. 

With that, she feigneth company. 
And saithy *^ Flordnt, on love it hongetb, 
** All that to mine askinge ^longeth r 
** What alls women most desirb, 
^* This will I ask : and in th' emphre, 
** Whereas thou hast most knowledging 
** Take counsel upon this askhig.'^ 

Florent this thing hath undertake ; 
The day was set, the time take : 
Under his seal he wrote his oath 
In such a wise, and forth he go'th 
Home to his erne's ' court again : 
To whom his ^venture plain 
He told of that him is befall ; 
And upon that they weren all. 
The wisest of the land, assent I ^ 

But nathelessy of one assent 
They mighte not accorde plat •* ^ 
One saide this, another that. 

» Uncle's. * Sent for. ^ Plainly 
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After the disposition 

Of natural complexion. 

To some woman it is pleasdnce. 

That to another is grievance : 

But such a thingy in special. 

Which to them all in general 

Is most pleasant, and most desired 

Above all other, and most conspired, 

Such a thing can they not find. 

By constellation ne kind ; ' 

And thus Flor^nt, withoute cure. 

Must stand upon his ^venture. 

When time came, he took his leave. 

That longer would he not belevey* 

And pray*th his eme he be not wroth. 

For that is a point of his oath. 

He saith, that no man shall him tureak^ ^ 

Though afterward men heare speak 

That he peraventure die. 

And thus he wente forth his way 

Alone as knight aventurous. 

And in his thought was curious 

To wite what was best to do. 

" Neither by the star?, nojr by the laifs of lundi or nature. 
» Remain. ^ Revenge. 
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And as he rode alone so. 
And came nigh there he woulde he. 
In a forest under a tree. 
He saw where sat a creature, 
A loathly womanish figilre. 
That, for to speak of flesh and bone. 
So foul yet saw he never none. 

This knight beheld her readily> 
Andy as he would have passed by. 
She cleped him, and bade abide ; 
And he his horse's head aside 
Tho * turned, and to her he rode. 
And there he hoved* and abode, 
To uoite what she woulde mean. 

And she began him to bemene^ 
And saide, '* Florent, by thy name ! 
^^ Thou hast on hande such a game, 
" That, but thou be the better avised, 
<^ Thy death is shapen and devised, 
*< That all the world ne may thee save 
" But if that thou my counsel have.** 

Florent, when he this tale heard. 
Unto this olde wight answdr'd, 

' Then. * Hover'd. ^ Bemoan. 
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And of her counsel he her pra3r'd9 . 

And she again to him thus said : 

« Plorent, if I for thee so shape, 

** That thou through me thy death escape, 

** And take worship of thy deed, 

** What shall I have to my meed V 

** What thing," quod he, ** that thou wilt axe** 

*' I bidde never a better tax. 

Quod she, ** but first, or thou be sped, 

^* Thou shalt me leave such a iioed^ 

^< That I will have thy troth on hand 

<^ That thou shalt be mine h6useband." 

" Nay,** said Flordnt, *' that may not be !*' 

" Ride thenne forth thy way!** quod she. 

** And if thou go forth without rede* 

** Thou shalt be sekerliche^ dead.** 

Florent behight* her good enow. 

Of land, of rent, of park, of plough. 

But all that counteth she at nought. 

Tho fell this knight in mochel thought. 
Now go*th he forth, now com*th again. 
He wot not what is best to sayn. 
And thought, as he rode to and fro. 
That choose he must one of the two ; 

' Pledge. Sax, ^ CoanseU Sax; 

« Surely. ♦ Promised. 
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Or for to take her to his wife, 
Or elles for to lose his life : 
And then he Cast his ^vantage. 
That she was of so great an age. 
That she may live but a while ; 
And thought to put her in an isle. 
Where that no man her shoulde know 
Till she with death wpre overthrow. 

And thus this younge lusty knight 
Unto this olde loathly wight 
Tho said : ** If that none other chance 
** May make my deliverance, 
^* But only thilke same speech 
*^ Which as thou say'st thou shalt me teach^ 
** Have here mine hand, I shall thee wed !" 
And thus his troth he lay'th to wed. 
With that, ^ejrounceth ' up the brow : 
" This, covenant I will allow ;^* 
She saithy ^' if any other thing 
^< But that thou hast of my teaching, 
*^ Fro' death thy body may respite, 
^< I will th^e of thy troth acquite : 
*< And elles, by none other way. 
'' Now hearken me what I shall say. 
^ When thou art come into the place 

« Wrinkleth. 
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** Where now they maken great menace, 
*^ And upon thy coming abide : 
" They will, anon, the same tide^ 
^* Oppose thee of thine answer. 
** I wot thou wilt no thing forbear^ 
** Of that thou weenest be thy best, 
*^ And, if thou mightest so find rest, 
«* Well is : for then is there no more ; 
^* And elles, this shall be my lore* 

^^ That thou shalt say — Upon this mold* 

** That ALLE WOMEN LIEVEST WOULD 

*^ Be sovereign ob' mannes love : 

** FoTy nohat inom^n is so above, 

** She hath (as who sayth) aUher mil : 

** And elles may she notJulfiU 

** What thing her 'were lievest have* 

** With this answefe thou shalt save 

** Thy self, and otherwise nought : 

^^ And when thou hast thine ende wrought, 

*' Come here again, thou shalt me find, 

*^ And let no thing out of thy mind.' 



» 



He go'th him forth with heavy cheer^ 
As he that n^ot ' in what manere 

* Time. Sax, * Earth. 

^ Knew not. 
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He may this woiides joy attain. 
For if he die, he hath a pain : 
And if he live, he must him bind 
To such one, which if alle kind 
Of women is th' unseemliest. 
Thus wote he not what is the best. 
But, be him lief, or be him loth. 
Unto the eastle forth he go'th. 
His full answere for to gwe. 
Or for to die, or for to live. 

Forth with his council came the lord^ 
The thinges stooden of record. 
He sent up for the lady soon ; 
And forth she came, that dde mone, ' 
In presence of the remenant; 
The strength of all the covenant 
Tho was rehearsed openly. 
And to Flor^nt she badejarthi * 
That he shall tellen his avise 
As he that wote what is the price. 

Florent saith all that ever he couth^ ^ 
But such word came there none to mouth, 

' Moniiey a monkey, (Cotgrave^s Freoch Dictionary.) 
* Forthwith. 3 Knew. 
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That he forgift or for behest 
JVIight any wise his death arrest. 
And thus he tarrieth long and late 
Till that this lady bade algate 
That he shall for the doom fioM 
Giye his answer in special 
Of that she had him first o{^po6ed« 

And then he hath truly supposed 
That he him may of nothing yelp ^ 
But if so be ^Ao * wordes help 
Which as the woman hath him taught : 
Whereof he hath an hope caught 
That he shall be excused so. 
And told out plain his wille tho. 

And when that this matrone heard 
The manner how this knight answ^rM, 
She said, ^< Ha ! treason ! woe thee be ! 
** That hast thus told the privity 
** Which alle women most desire. 
" I woulde that thou were a-fire !** 
But nathelessy in such a plight 
Korent of his answer is quite. 
• And tho began his sorrow new : 
For he must gone, or be untrue 

' Pratr. * Those. 
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He may this woiides joy attain. 
For if he die^ he hath a pain : 
And if he live^ he must him bind 
To such onCf which if alle kind 
Of women is th' unseemliest. 
Thus wote he not what is the best. 
Buty be him lief^ or be him loth. 
Unto the castle forth he go'th. 
His full answere for to give. 
Or for to die, or for to live. 

Forth with his council came the lord> 
The thinges stooden of record. 
He sent up for the lady soon : 
And forth she came, that Me mone, ' 
In presence of the remenant; 
The strength of all the covenant 
Tho was rehearsed openly. 
And to Florent she bade Jarthi * 
That he shall tellen his avise 
As he that wote what is the price. 

Florent saith all that ever he couth^ ^ 
But such word came there none to mouth, 

' MonnCf a monkey. (Cotgrave*8 French Dictionary.) 
* Forthwith. 3 Knew. 
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That he for'gifi; or for behest 
^ight any wise his death arrest. 
And thus he tarrieth long and late 
Till that this lady bade alg^e 
That he shall for the doom final 
Give his answer in special 
Of that she had him first opposed. 

And then he hath truly supposed 
That he him may of nothing yelp * 
But if so be ^Ao * wordes help 
Which as the woman hath him taught : 
Whereof he hath an hope caught 
That he shall be excused so» 
And told out plain his wille tho. 

And when that this matrdne heard 
The manner how this knight answ^r'd^ 
She said, ^' Ha ! treason ! woe thee be ! 
*< That hast thus told the privity 
" Which aUe women most desire. 
" I woulde that thou were a-fire !'* 
But nathelessy in such a plight 
Florent of his answer is quite. 
• And tho began his sorrow new : 
For he must gone, or be untrue 

■ Pratr. * Those. 
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To hire which his trothe had. 
But he, which alle shame drtid^ ' 
Go'th forth in stead of his pensUice, 
And tak'th the fortune of his chance^ 
As he that was with troth affdyted. * 

This old wight him hath awaited 
In place where as he hire left. 

Florent his woeful head up-lift. 
And saw this *oeche ^ where she sit^ 
Which was the loathlieste wight 
That ever man cast on his eye. 
Her nose has^ ^ her browes high. 
Her eyen smalle/and depe-set. 
Her chekes ben with teres wet» 
And fivelen^ a6 an empty skin 
Hangende^ down unto the chin* 
Her lippes shrunken ben for age ; 
There was no grace in her visage. 
Her front was narrow, her locks hoar ; 
She looketh forth as doth a Moor. 
Her neck is short, her shoulders courb,'' 
That might a mannes lust distourb. 

' Dreaded. ^ Adorned. Old Fr. 

3 Old woman. ^ Low. ^ ShriFeiled. 

® Hanging. ^ Crooked. 

3 
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Her body, great, and nothing small ; 
And, shortly to describe her aSl, 
She hath no lyth * witiko>iit a lack, 
But like unto a wolle-sack- 

She proffer'tb her unio this knight. 
And bade him, as he hath hekigkt * 
(So as she hi^h been his warriUst,) 
That he her holde covenant ; 
And by the bridle she Imn seizeth. 
But Gtodi wot how that she hira pleaseth ! 
Of suche wordes as she speaketh 
Him thinketh well-n^ his heart breaketh 
For sorrow that he may not flee 
But if he woiilde untrue be. 

Look how a sick man for his heU ^ 
Tak'th haldenmfn ^ with the cande^^ 
And with the myrrh taketb the snere ; ^ 
Right upon such a mmmer Kiere 
Stands Florent, as, m this diete, 
He drink'th the bitter with the sweet ; 
He meddleth ^ sorrow with likhig, 

' Limb. ^ ProBiscd. ^ Cvn*^ 

^ Perhaps a mistake of the copyist for lolearmenty i. e, 
ArmeniaD bole, once thought a specific against poison, &c. 
5 CinnanoB. ^ Sugar. 7 nixeth. 
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And liyeth (as who saith) dying. 
His youthe shall be cast away 
Upon such one which, as the way. 
Is old, and loathly over all. 
But, nede he must that nede shalL 
He would, algate^ his trothe hold. 
As every knight thereto is hold. 
What hap soever him is befall. 
Though she be the foulest of all. 
Yet, to honoi^r of woman4ied. 
Him thought he shoulde taken heed : 
So that, for pure gentUesSf 
As he her coudie best address. 
In ragges as she was to-tore. 
He set her on his horse to-fore, 

And forth he taketh his way sofh 

» 

No wonder though he sigheth oft ! 
But, as an owl flyeth by night 
Out of all other birdes' sight. 
Right so this knight on dayes broad 
In close him held, and shope his road 
On nighte's time, till the tide * 
That he come there he would abide : 
And privily^ without noise, 

« Alwayi. * Time. 
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He bring'th this foule greate coise * 
To his castell, in such a wise 
That no man might her shape avise. 
Till she into the chamber came. 
Where he his privy council name^* 
Of suche men as he most trust ; 
And told them that he nedes must 
This beste wedde to his wife. 
For elles had he lost his life. 

The privy idromen were a-sent. 
That shoulden beti of his assent: 
Her ragges they anon off draw, 
And, as it was that time' law, 
She hadde bath, she hadde rest. 
And was arrayed to the best. 
But with no craft of combes brode 
They might her hore loc^kes skode^ ^ 
And she ne woulde nought be shore* 
For no counsd : and th&y therefore. 
With such attire as tho was used, 
Ordainen that it was excused. 
And hid so craftily about 

That no man mighte seen them out. 

• 

' Probably incumhrance^ from coiutr^ incommoder. Old 
Fr. See La Combers Diet. 
* Took ; ntm. Sax. <* Nim a parse," Shakspeare. 
3 Sbcd, U €. separate, disentaiigle. ^ Shorn. 



But wh^n sbe W93 AfUj survey W> 
And her attire W9» all a«;sA]rM, 
TAo wag olie foirfc^r ui^tto se^ ! 
But yet it may noix^ anther he : 
They were wed^ied in the nightf 
So woe-be^on^ wa9 never knight 
As he was then' of ouunriag^ ( 
And she began ta play and rage^ 
As who saith I am well enough* 
(But he thereof nothing ne hugh^'] 
For she took thew^. cheer op haad» 
And depeth * him her h6useban4^ 
And saith, *^ My I^rd^ go we to bed ! 
*' For I to that intent thee wedy 
^* That thou shalt be my worldes. bli9^ ;'' 
And proffer'th him with that to kiss» 
As she a lusty lady were. 
His body mights ^ell be |hei:e ; 

But asi of thought* and. ef m^movre^ 
His hearte was xafvx^afiioire^ 

But yet, fof strength of t»a;(rjm<«[i^e> 
He mighte make i^pjae e&^(mg^ 
That he ne mpte afgc^ies plie ^ 
To go to bed of company. 



3 Bzcuse. Fr. f YifAd. f^* 
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* 

And when they were &-bedtte Ifibked, 

Withoute sleep he was awnked ; 

He turneth on that other sSde^ 

For that he would his eyen hide 

Fro looking of that fbule wights 

The chamber was all full of light ; 

The curtfdni!} were ofsendaU^ thin : 

This newe bride which lay within. 

Though it be nought with his ^itli^d. 

In armes she beclipt her lord. 

And pray'd^ as he was tumted f\c6. 

He would him turn again-ward iha. 

For " now,*' she saith, " we be both one ;*' 

But he lay still as any stone ; 

And erer in oile She spake and pray'd, 

And bade him think on that he said 

When that he took her by the bond. 

He heM, and und^tstood the bond. 
How he wa6 #et to his petiince : 
Andy as it ift^r^ a man ih trande, 
. He turneth him all suddenly. 
And saw a l^y lie him by 
Of eighteteehe Winter age,* 
Which was the fkirest of visage 

' Silk. * the Saxons always computed time by 

winters and nights. 
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That ever in all the world he sigh ; * 
And as he would have take her nigh. 
She put her hand, and by his leve * 
Besought him that he woul4e leave. 
And say'th, that for to win or lese * 
He mote one of two thinges chese^ * 
Wher^ he will have her such o'night. 
Or elles upon daye's light, 
For he shall not have bothe tw.o. 

And he began to sorrow tho. 
In many a wise, and cast his thought. 
But for all that, yet could he nought 
Devise himself which was the best : 
And she, that would his hearte rest, 
Pray'th that he shoulde chuse algate : 
Till at the laste, long and late < 
He said, " O ye, my life*s hele^^ 
^* Say what ye list in my querele^ 
^^ I n'ot what answer I shall give, 
•* But ever, while that I may live, 
** I will, that ye be my mistress, 
^' For I can nought myselve guess 
** Which is the best unto my. choice. 

Thus grant I you mine whole voice : 



« 



Saw* ^ Love. 3 i^ose. 4 Choose. 

Whether. ^ Medicine. 7 pispute. 
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** Chuse for us bothen, I you pray ! 
** Andy what as ever that ye say, 
** Bight as ye wiUe^ so will L^* 

" My lord,*' she saide, *^ grand-merdl^ 
" For of this word that ye now sayn> 
*^ That ye have made me sovereign, 
" My destiny is over passed ; 
^^ That never hereafter shall be lassed* > 
** My beauty, which that I now have, 
<< Till I betake unto my grave* 
*< Both night and day> as I am now, 
** I shall alway be such to you. 
*^ The kinges daughter of Siclle 
*^ I am ; and Jell ^ but sith a while, 
^^ As I was with my father late, 
** That my step-mother, for an hate 
*^ Which toward me she hath begun> 
** For-shope,^ till I hadde won 
** The love and the sovereinety 
*^ Of what knight that in his degree 
^< All other passeth of good name : 
** And, as men seyn, ye be the same^ 
** The deede proveth it is so. 
•* Thus am I yours for evermo." 

' Maay thanks. ^ Lesieaed. 

3 It befell. « Mis-shaped. 

2 
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I'ho was pkasance and joy enough ; 
Each one with otlier play'd and lough ; ' 
They lived longi and well they far'dy 
And clerkesy that this chance heard. 
They written it in evidence. 
To teach, how that obedience 
May well fortune a man to love. 
And set him in his lust above. 

[FoL 15 ; ed. 1532.] 

' Laughed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Reign of Edward III. continued. — Geoffrey 

Chaucer. 

(XBOFFRBT CHAUCBft has had many biographers ; 
but the authentic documents respecting his life are 
so few, that his last editor, Mr T3rrwhitt9 to whom 
this great poet will be principally indebted for the 
rational admiration of posterity, has contented him- 
self with a bare recital of the following genuine 
anecdotes, instead of attempting to work them in* 
to a connected narraUve, in which much must, 
have been supplied by mere conjecture, or by a 
forced interpretation of the allusions scattered 
through the works of the poet. 

The original inscription on his tombstone is said 
to have proved that he died in 14<X), aged 72, so 
that he was bom in 1328 ; and he has himself told 
us that his birth-place was London. Of his family 
we know absolutely nothing. From a passage in 
his, Court of Love, where he calls himself" Philo- 
** genet of Cambridge, clerk,^ it may be inferred 
that he was educated in that university ; and it is 
presumed that he was afterwards entered at the 
Inner Temple, because the records of that inn 
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are said to state that he was fined two shillings for 
beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet-street. * 

By what means, or at what period, he first re- 
commended himself to his patron, John of Gaunt, 
whose persevering kindness seems to have accom- 
panied «him through life, is not known; but the 
mysterious descriptions in his Dream, are con* 
sidered as evidence that he enjoyed the confidence 
and familiarity of that prince during his courtship 
of Blanche^ the heiress of the house of Lancaster, 
whom he married in 1359 ; and it was probably to 
their recommendation that our poet owed bis in- 
troduction into the royal household, in whidi we 
find him established in the year 1367* 

In this year (the 41st of Edward III.) a patent 
occurs, by which the king grants to Chaucer an 
annuity of 20 marks, by the title of Valettus nof- 
ter ; an oflSce which, by whatever name we trans- 
late it, might be held even by persons of the highest 
rank, because the only science then in request among 
the nobility was that of etiquette, the knowledge 

* Mr Ritson (Bibliogr. Poet. p. 19, note) says that this 
anecdote is ** a hum of Thomas Chatterton.** See his Mis- 
cellanies, p. 137,-*-But as the story is related in Spegbt*s 
editions of Chaucer (1 598, 1602), on the evidence of a Mas- 
ter Bnckley, it remains for Mr llitson to prove that what 
he elegantly calls Chatterton^s hum has had a retroactive 
effect on the understanding of the said Master Buckley, who 
lived, and probably died, in the 16th century. 
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of which was acquired, together with the habits of 
chivabry, hj passing in gradation through the several 
menial offices about the court. Chaucer was at this 
time thirty-nine years of age, and did not acquire 
the rank ofsctUifery or esquire , till five years after- 
wards. By this new title he was appointed, with two 
others, king's envoy to Genoa, and it was perhaps 
on this occasion that he made acquaintance with 
Petrarch> whom he professes to have seen at Padua. 
The object of this mission is not mentioned, but 
it may be supposed to have related to some pecu- 
niary or commercial negotiation ; and it may be 
farther presumed, that Chaucer acquitted himself 
much to the king's satisfaction, because from this 
time we find him distinguished by repeated marks 
of royal favour. In 1374 he obtained a grant for 
life of a pitcher of wine daily ; and was appointed 
to the office of comptroller of the customs of wool, 
&c. in the port of London. In the next year the 
king granted him the wardship of Sir Edmund 
Staplegate's heir, for which he received £.104}, 
and the year following some forfeited wool to the 
value of i^7i. 4^. 6d. : ^nd in the last year of this 
reign he was sent to Fi'ance, with Sir fiuichard 
D' Angle, and Richard Stan [or Sturry,] to treat of 
a marriage between Richard, then prince of Wales, 
and a daughter of the French king. 
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ChttucMT fr^iiently dAudes to a period of h» Ii% 
lit which he WM posiseMed of considerable opide&oe; 
«nd it will appear, by a review of the several gfants 
just mentiofi^y that he had great rettEnm to be 
satilfied with the munificeniDe of his royal master* 
The mark of silver, in which these grants are esti* 
mated, contained eight ounces, and consequently 
H^ equal to 4K) shillings, as the pound was to jf4y 
of our present denomination ; and as the repre- 
sentative value of silver is generally st]q>poSed to 
have beeh five times greater in the reign of Edward 
' III., than it is at present, it will follow that the 
value of the mark in our present money may be 
estimated at j€10, and Chaucer's original aniiuity 
at 1(200. The graht of wine wad of the skait va^ 
lue, because it was afterwards exchanged fbt M 
annuity «^ 20 ttiarks« The two gf atiBoatidAs ii^ 
iiiDney, amounting together to jf 175. 4;. def. were, 
upon the same prindples of calculation, equivalent 
to ^35002 so that Chaucer appears to have re« 
ceived, during the three last years Of this reign, a 
sutn equal to the present value ot £4^700, (ibdu^ 
ding the two annuities), without taking into ac» 
<;ount his reCe^)t8 as comptroller of the customs, 
which were probably much greater, nor the re- 
wards of his mission to France, which may be sup- 
posed to have been eonsiderable. 
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1% h«» be?a already ^bs^rv^d i\M Mr TjfwhitI 
wm 9 H|t;]^ di^eskaed mih Edn^ard III. ^r havmg 
^9(poisedChauper'8 genios %Qth^ petrifyingioAviencei 
of Gvu^QKiAvhQu^Qccount^ ; bi^tit aihQidd be remem- 
hi^^f^ that Cliaucer voluntarily ei^posed hi& talent* 
to ap ^^BAc^ ^ual risk by composing a treatise on 
UiQ a^trqlabe ; tliat hi9 mathematical akill was per- 
haps not very uselesis^ employed in unravelling 
ijhe confusion of the public account^ ; that the 
task tbus iivfK>aed upon him was at least no mean 
compUmient to his probity ; and that, after all, it 
produced no fatal effect on his getiius, i(; as Mr 
Tjnrwhitt conjectures, it did not prevent him from 
writkig his House of Fame during the interyids of 
his labour. 

The succeeding reign was by no vsmm oqvaJly 
propitious to the fortunes of Cbauioeir. Tht gcmt 
of his peasion was^ indeed^ confiiiiined to him^ anci 
hiA grant of wine retraced by an equivalent awauit j 
of ^ marks^ at the accea^ion of Richard (I,, but 
hia real or supposed h^twrfi^reaee in tbe intr%^ca 
<^ city polities^ during the mayoralty of Jolm gf 
Ih^rthamptont appears to b^^ drawn upon him 
the displeefsure of the king» and to have involved 
him in pecuniary dtstresscQ from which he^ waa ne^ 
ver after able to extricate himself* In )S8S be 
was^ obliged to psu't with bis. two pe^sion^* aad 
thoggbftby 4be interventtqi^ m it 8eej»a> of ibeDiuke 
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of Ltacaster, he was, in 1390>restor^ to &yotir, and 
successively appointed clerk of the works at West- 
minster and Windsor, besides which he received, 
in 1S97» a grant of a new pension of 20 marks, we 
find him obh'ged to accept, in 1 398, a protection for 
two years, a proof that he had by no means reco- 
vered his former affluence. In the last year of thiff 
reign he obtained a new annual grant of a pipe of 
wine, and the revolution in favour of Henry IV., 
the son of his constant benefactor, would probably 
have raised him to greater affluence than he had 
ever enjoyed, but he died in the next year, after 
having received a confirmation of the last favours 
bestowed on him by Richard II., and a farther 
grant of an annuity of 40 marks. 

After reading, in the circumstantial accounts of 
Chaucer^ biographers, that he was married in. 
1360 to Philippa Rouet, by whom he had issue 
Thomas Chaucer and other children, we are sur- 
prized to le^rn that it is doubtful whether Thomas 
Chaucer was his son ; that the earliest known- evi- 
dence of his marriage is a record of 1381, in which 
he receives a half-year's pa3mient of an annuity of 
10 marks granted by Edward III. to his wife as 
one of the maids of honour {domiceUce) lately in 
the service of Queen Philippa ; that the name of 
Philippa Rouet does not occur in the list of these 
maids of honour, but that Chaucer's wife may pos* 
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fliblyhavebeeii PhilippaPy^rd; that, notwithstand- 
ing this> his said wife was certainly sister to Catha- 
rine Rouet) who married a Sir John Swjrnford, and 
was the favourite mistress, and ultimately the wife, 
of the Duke of Lancaster ; and that Chaucer him- 
self mentions no son but Lewis, whom he states to 
have been bom in 1381, a date which seems to 
agree with the record above-mentioned, and to 
place the date of his marriage in 1360. The task 
of unravelling these obscurities must be left to fu- 
ture biographers. 

As our principal concern is with the literary 
character of this pdet, it would be unpardonable 
to omit the following estimate of his writings, ex- 
tracted from Dr Johnson's introduction to his Dic- 
tionary. 

** He may, perhaps, with great justice, be styled 
** the first of our versifiers who wrote poetically. 
** He does not, however, ^pear to have deserved 
** all the praise which he has received, or all the 
** censure that he has suffered. Dryden, who, 
** mistaking genius for learning, and in confidence 
** of his abilities, ventured to write of what he had 
** not examined, ascribes to Chaucer the first refine- 
^ ment of our numbers, the first production of easy 
** and natural rhymes, and the improvement of 
** our language, by words borrowed from the more 

polished languages of the continent. Skinner 



It 
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<* contrarily blames hjin in hanh terms for having 
^ vitiated his native speech by 'ojkok anihads of 
^^Jbreign xvards. But he that reads the works of 
^^ Gower will find smooth numbers and easyrhjmnes, 
** of which Chaucer is su{^psed to have been the 
^ inventor, and the French words, whether good 
<^ or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as the i»- 
*^ porter. Some innovations he might probably 
^ make, like others, in the infanej of our poetry, 
<* which the paucity of books does not allow us to 
*' discover with particular exactness ^ but the works 
** of Gower and Lydgate sufficiently evince, that 
<< his diction was in general like that of his con- 
*^ temporaries ; and some improvements he ub* 
** doubtedly made by the various cKspositions of 
** his rh3miesy and by the mixture of different num* 
<* hers, in which he seems to have beeo happy and 
" judiciot^.** 

This compendious ^ece of criticism ccmtmns a 
full refutation of l%inner*s very absurd charge> at 
the same time that Ihe severe and unnecessary 
c^ensure on Dryden exhibits a strong instance of 
the very haste and inaccuracy which it condeoms. 
It is scarcely erediUe that I^den, while he was 
employed in paraphrasing the Knight*^ Tale, and 
the Flower sa^ the Leaf, which are perimps the 
most finished spechnens of his poeCryj and at the 
same time very fitful copies of his original. 
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Bhou]d have entirely neglected to consult thd con- 
temporary poets, whose works were necessary to 
the explanation of Chaucer's language. Perhaps 
he was likely to read them in search of those beau- 
ties, which tradition reported them to contain, and 
which he might hope to appropriate without detec- 
tion. Dryden« indeed, who was condemned to write 
in haste, had not leisure, perhaps he would not have 
had patience, to consult the various manuscripts 
of his author, and to compare Chaucer with him- 
self and with the obscure versifiers who preceded 
him : his opinion, therefore, is inaccurate ; but he 
is mistaken in his censure, not in his encomium. 

The researches of Mr Tyrwhitt have proved 
what Dryden denied, viz. that Chaucer's versifica- 
tion, wherever his genuine text is preserved, was 
uniformly correct ; although the harmony of his 
lines has in many instances been obliterated by 
the changes that have taken place in the mode of 
accenting our language. But Chaucer's reputation 
as an improver of our versification principally 
rests on the invention (or at least on the first 
adoption) of the ten-syllable or heroic, verse, of 
that verse which has been employed by every 
poet of eminence from Spenser to Dr Johnson, 
and m which its original inventor has left many 
specimens, both in the Knight's Tale and in the 

VOL. I. o 
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Plower and the Leaf» which Dryden despaired of 
improving. 

With respect to Chaucer's language, it is impoe* 
sible not; to feel some disappointment at the cautioiif 
and doubtfbl opinion delivered by the author of 
our national dictionary, and delivered in the intro- 
duction to that truly noble monument of his gemrn^ 
That Chaucer ** might probably make some hmoiWH 
^* tions/* and that ** his diction was in general like 
^ that of his contemporaries/' we should have con^ 
jectured without Dr Johnson's assistance ; because 
a writer of genius and learning will be likely to 
make some innovations in a barbarous Ittiguage, 
but, in so doing, will not choose to become' quite 
unintelligible. From a critic so intimately ac^ 
quainted with the mechanism oflanguage we should 
' have expected to learn, whether Chaucer had in 
any degree added to the precision of our English 
idiom by improvements of its syntax, or to its har*i 
mony by ttie introduction of more sonorous words ; 
or whether he was solely indebted for the beauty 
and perspicuity of his style to that happy selec- 
tion of appropriate expressions which distinguishes 
every writer of original thinking and real genius. 

All Chaucer's immediate successors, those who 
studied him as their model, Hoccleve, Lydgate, 
King James I.| &c. speak with rapture of the ele- 
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gance and splendour of his diction. He is ** the 
** flower of eloquence ;" ** superlative in elo- 
** quence ;*' his words are " the gold dew-^ops 
** of speech.** Such exaggerated praises certainly 
imply an enthusiastic, though, perhaps, absurd ad- 
miration ; and, as these poets would probably at- 
tempt to imitate what they considered as eminent- 
ly beautiful, it seems likely that an examination 
of their style must enable us to discover what they 
considered as the improvements introduced by 
Chaucer. 

Now the characteristics of our poetry during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are an exube* 
ranee of ornament, and an affectation of Latinity, 
neither of which peculiarities are to be found in 
Robert of Gloucester, Robert de Brunne, Minot, 
Langland, or indeed in any of the poets anterior 
to Chaucer. This, therefore, may be supposed to 
be what Chaucer himself and his successors meant 
by what they called an ornate style, of which the 
following stanza, extracted from the Court of Love, 
is a curious specimen : 

Honour to thee, celestial and clear, 
(roddess of love, and to thy celsitude. 
That giv*st us light so far down from thy sphere, 
Pierdng our heartes with thy pulchritude I 
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Comparison none of dmiUtude 

May to thy grace be made in no degree^ 

That hast us set with love in unity. 

[St 88. fol. 330. ed. 1602.] 

It is not meant that this is an example of Chaa« 
cer's usual style ; indeed no poet is, in general, 
more free fropti pedantry : but the attentive reader 
will find that in the use of words of Latin deriva- 
tion, most of ifhich are common to the French and 
Italian la^guagesy he very generally prrfers the 
inflecticms of- the latter, either as thinking them 
more a/Ofii^rouSf or because they are nearer to the 
original^; and that in his descriptive poetry he is 
very fond of midtiplying his epithets, and of copy- 
ing all the other peculiarities of the Italian poetry 
(firom which his favourite metre is unquestionably 
derived),with the view of refiningournumber8,and 
** improving our language by words borrowed firom 
** the more polished languages of the Continent.'' 

With respect to his success in these endeavours 
there has been a considerable dMerence of opi- 
nion ; but he has been most admired by those who 
were best qualified to appreciate his merit. Spien- 
ser, his warmest panegyrist, had studied him with 
very minute and particular attention ; and though 
many readers will not concur with him in thiziking 
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that Chaucer's compositions are ** the well of Eng- 
** lish undefiled/' they will admit that Spenser 
formed his judgment with due deliberation^ and 
that he evinced the sincerity of his belief by trust- 
ing the success of his own poetical reputation to 
the same antiquated phraseology. 

From a general review of all Chaucer's works it 
will appear that he entertained a very mean opinion 
of his native language, and of the poets who had 
employed it ; and that he was^ during a great part 
of his life, incessantly occupied in translating the 
works of the French^ Italian^ and Latin poets. 
His Romaunt of the Rose is a professed transla- 
tiaii from William de Lorris and John de 'Meun : 
the long and beautiful Romance of Troilus and 
Creseide is principally imitated from Boccacio*s 
FUostrato : the Legend of Good Women is a free 
translation from Ovid^s Epistles^ combined with 
histories of his heroines derived from various Latin 
chronicles : the House of Fame is a similar com- 
pilation : Palamon and Arcite is known to be an 
imitation of the Teseida ofBoccado. On the whole, 
it may be doubted whether he thought himself suf- 
ficiently qualified to undertake an original compo- 
ffltion till he was sixty years of age, at which time 
it is conjectured that he formed and began to ex- 
ecute the plan of his Canterbury Tales. 
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This elaborate work was apparently intended t» 
contain a delineation of all the prominent charaGten 
in society ; these were to be sketched ont in an 
introductory prologue, to be contrasted by cha* 
racteristic dialogues, and probably to be engaged 
in incidents which should farther develc^ their 
peculiarities of disposition : and, as stories were 
absolutely necessary in every popular work, an ap- 
propriate tale was to be assigned to each of the pil- 
grims. It is not extraordinary that the remainder 
of Chaucer's life should have been insufficient for 
the completion of such a plan. What is actually ex- 
ecuted can only be considered as a fragment ; but* 
imperfect as it is, it contains more information re- 
specting the manners and customs of the fourteenth 
century than could be gleaned from the whole masB 
of contemporary writers, English or foreign ; and 
the poetical beauties with which it aboimds have 
ensured to its author the first rank among the £ng- 
ish poets anterior to Shakespeare. 

As it would be absurd to crowd the present short 
sketch ^vith formal extracts from a work so gene- 
rally known and admired, the following specim^is 
will be principally taken from Chaucer's less popu- 
lar compositions, and will be selected with an at- 
tention to other objects than that of exhibiting 
proofs of his poetical excellence. 
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AdduKm has observed that ** a reader seldom 
** peruses a book with pleasure, till he knows whe> 
** ther the writer of it be a Mack or a &ir man, 
** of a mild or cholerick ^disposition, married or a 
** badielor, with other particulars of the like na- 
" ture, that conduce very much to the right un* 
** derstanding of an author." Montaigne was cer- 
tainly of the same opinion; and Chaucer, though 
he has told us nothing of his birth, has taken care 
to inform us that he was corpulent, and had a habit 
of looking on the ground, the result of frequent 
meditation. 



-our host tojapen * he began. 



And then at erst * he looked upon me. 

And saide thus : ^* What man art thou ?'' quod he: 

** Thou lookest.as thou wouldest find a hare ! 

*^ For ever upon the ground I see the^ stm^e. 

** Approche near, and lookrup merrily ! 

<* Now ware you, Mrs, and let this man have place ; 

** He in the waist is shapen as well as I. 

** This were a puppet in arms to embrace 

** For any woman, small and fair of face ! 

^* He seemeth elvish by his countenance, 

** For unto no wight doth he dalliance." 

[The words of the Host to Chaucer, prefixed 
to the rime of Sir Thopas.] 
■ Jest. a At first. 
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His love of reading is mentioned repeatedly ; but 
the following passages are perhaps the most re- 
markable for the quaint simplicity of the style. 

Of usage, what for liuif ' and what for hr^,* 
On bookes read I oil, as I you told 
Buty wherefore speake I all this ? not i^ore ^ 
Agone, it happed [for] to behold 
Upon a book was y-written with letters old^ 
And thereupon a certain thing to learn, 
The longe day full fast I red and yem. * 

Four out of the old fieldes, as men saith, 
Cometh all this new corn fro year to year; 
And out of olde bookesy in good faith, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere : ^ 
But now to purpose : as of this mattere 
To rede forth, it gan me so delight 
That all that day methought it but a lite. ^ 

[ Assemb. of FowL^ st. 3«] 

Again, in the Legend of Good Women : 

And as for me, though that I can ' but lite, 
On bookes for to read I me delight, 

' Pleasure. ^ Learning. ^ Far, long. ^ £agerlj. 
? Learn. ^ Little. J Ken, know* 
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And to hem give I faith and fiill creddnce. 
And in mine heart have hem in reverence 
So heartily^ that there is game none 
That fro my bookes maketh me to gone> 
But it be seldom, on the holy day ; 
Save, certainly, when that the month of May 
Is comen> and that I hear the fowles sing^ 
And that the floures 'ginnen for to spring, 
Farewell my book and my devotion. 

[Prologue, verse 29-3 

To his frequent morning walks we are indebted 
for the many beautiful specimens of descriptive 
poetry with which his works abound : as, for m^ 
stance, in the Complaint of the Black Knight: 

I rose anon, and thought I woulde gone 
Into the wood, to hear the birdes sing. 
When that the misty vapour was agone. 
And clear and faire was the morronyng ; 
The dew also like silver in shinhig 
Upon the leaves as any baume sweet : 
Till fiery Titan ivith Yaspersant^ heat 

Had dried up the lusty liquor new 
Upon the herbes in the grene mead ; - 
And that the flowers, of many divers hue, 

' Pierciiig. 
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Upon her stalkes gonne* for to spread* 
And for to 'splaye out her leves in brede* 
Again the sun, gold'bumed^ in his sphere. 
That downe to hem cast his beames clear. 

And by a ri vef^ forth I gan co^^^ 
Of water dear as beryl or chrystal* 
Till, at the last, I found a little way 
Toward a park, enclosed with a wall 
In compass round, and by a gate small : 
Whoso that woulde, freely mighte gone 
Into this park walled with grene stone. 

And in I went to hear the birdes' song. 
Which on the branches, both in plain and vde. 
So loude sang that all the woode rong 
Like as it should shiver in pieces smale ; 
And as methoughte that the nightingale 
With so great might her voice gan out*wrest 
Right as her hearte for love woulde brestm 

The soil was plaine, smooth, and wonder soft. 
All over-spread with tapets that Natiire 
Had made herself; covered eke aloft 
With boughes green, the floures for to onr, 

' Began. * Abroad. 3 Gold-boraished. 

^ CostoyeTf cofoyer. Fr. f to coatt. 
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That in her beauty they may long endure 
From all assault of Phoebus' fervent^ere,' 
Which in his sphere so bote shone and clear. 

The air attemprey and the smoothe wind 
Of Zephjrrus among the blossoms white 
So wliolesome was and so nourishing by kindf 
That sroale buddes and round blossoms lite 
In manner gan of her breathe delight. 
To give us hope there fruit shall take 
Against autumne ready for to shake* 



There saw I eke the fresh haw-thorn. 
In white motley, that so stoote doeth smell ; 
Ash, fir, and oak, with many a young acdm. 
And many a tree mo llian I can tell ; 
And, me before, I saw a little well 
That had his course, as I gan behold, 
Under an hiU, with quicke streames cold* 

The gravel gold ; the water pure as glass ; 
The bankes round the well environing ; 
And sofle as velvet the younge grass 
That thereupon lustily came springhig. 
The suit of trees aboute compassing 

' FiKc. * Id its nature. 
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Her shadow caste closmg the well round. 
And all the herbes growmg on the ground. 

[St. 4.] 

Chaucer has also taken care to tell us that he 
was magnificently lodged : 

And sooth to sayn, my chamber was 
Full well depaintedy and with glass 
Were all the toindotos well ^'glazed 
Full clear, and not an hole y-crazed^ 
That to behold it was great joy : 
For wholly all the story of Troy ■" 
Was in the glazing y-wrought thus, ' 
Of Hector and of king Priamus ; 
Of Achilles, and of king Lamedon, 
And eke of Medea and of Jasdn; 
Of Paris, Helen, and of Lavine. 
And all the walls with colours fine 
Were painte bothe text and glose. 
And all the Romaunt of the Rose. 

[Book of the Duchess, verse 321. foL 228. 
ed. 1602.] 

He mentions another room which was curiously . 
painted : 

' The Painted Chamber, acyoiniog the House of Lords, 
represents the siege of Troy ; and the tapestry was placed 
there at the marriage of Richard IL 
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on the walls old portrait^ire 



Of horsemen, hawkes, and hounds. 
And hurt deer, Ml of wounds, 
Some like bitten, some hurt with shot. 
[Chaucer's Dreiun, ad finem. fol. 343. ed. 1602.] 

A modem reader may possibly not be aware that 
glass windows wereso rare in the reign ofEdwardllL 
as to merit a particular description ; but it appears 
from Heywood*s " Spider and File,** that glazed 
windows were considered as a luxuiy in the time 
of Henry VIII. Hejrwood's window was only lat- 
ticed. The Trojan war was indeed of little use, ex- 
cept as a provocative to dreaming, which Chaucer 
perhaps did not much want; but, though an lume- 
cessary^ it must have been an expensive ornament. 
In the Legend of Cleopatras we are surprised by 
the following description of the battle of Actium : 

■~ in the sea it happed hem to meet, 

Up go'th the trump, and for to shout, and sheiCf* 
And painen hem to set. on with the sun. 
With grisly sound out goeth the great gun : 
And heartily they hurtlen in all at once ; 
And fro the top down cometh the great stones. < 
In go'th the grapenel* so foil of crooks, 

' Skoot. * GrappllDg-iron. Fr« 
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I 

Among the ropes ran the sheering hooks ; 
In with the pole-ax presseth he ' md he ; . 
Behind the mast beginneth he to flee ; 

He rent the sail with hookes like a scythe ; 
He bring'th the cup, and biddeth hem be blithe ; 
He poureth pe^en * upon the hatches' slider. 
With pottes full of lime, they gone together ; 
And thus the longe day in fight they spend. 

[Verse 5%^ 

In the Legend of^Dido the situation of JEneaa* 
at her court is thus curiously described : 

This ^neas is come to Paradise 
Out of the swallow of hell : and thus in joy 
Remembereth him of his estate in Troy. 
To dancing chambers, full ofparaments^ ^ 
Of ricbe beddes, and of p&vements, 
This ^neas b led after the meat. 
And with the quene when that he had seat. 
And spices parted » and the wine agone, 
Unto his chamber was he led anon 
To take his ease, and for tp have his rest. 
With all his folk, to done whatso hem list. 

« This. * P</M?, Fr, Pitch. 

3 FhrtmenU Ft ; from parer, to adorn. 
2 



There ne was courser well y-bridled none^ 
Ne steede for the justing well to gone, 
Ne large palfrey^ easy for the nonce, 
Ne jewel fret full of riche stones, 
Ne sackes full of gold of large weight, 
Ne ruby none that shineth by night, 
Ne gentU hauten falcon heronere^ 
Ne hound for herte, wilde boar, or deer, 
Ne cup of gold with florins new y^be^^ 
That in the land of Libye may ben get. 
That Dido ne hath it JEneas y-sent : 
And all is payed, what ^hat he hath 

SPENT. 

Thus can this honourable queen her ^estes call. 
As she that can in freedom passen all* 

[Verse 178. p. 190. ed. 1602.] 

In the romance of Troilus and Creseide, Chaucer 
says— 

And after this the story telleth us 
That she him gave the faire baye steed 
The which she ones ^ won of Troilus, 
And eke a hroche ^ (and that was little need) 
That Troilus' was she gave this Diomede; 

' Genlily hautaxn^ heronier, Fr. 

^ Beaten, stamped, coioed* 

3 Once. ^ A clasp, er buckle ; angr jewel. Ft, 
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• 

And eke the bet' from sorrow him to relieve^ 
She made him wear a pencil ' of her sleeve. 

[B. V. St 149. p. 179. ed. 1602.] 

The attributes of chivalry and the fashions and 
customs of the middle ages do not, perhaps, sit 
very gracefully on classical characters ; but we are 
glad to find them anywhere. 

The following description of the entry of Troilus 
into TVoy is insertied, because it seems to have 
suggested to Mr Gray some very beautiful lines in 
his Latin epistle from Sophonisba to Massinissa ; 
** Jam flexi regale decus/' &c. (Letter to Mr 
West, May 27, 1742.) 

This Troilus sat on his baye steed 

All armed, save his head, full richely, 

And wounded was his horse, and gan to bleed. 

On which he rode a pace full softely : 

But such a knightly sighte, truely. 

As was on him, was not withouten fail 

To look on Mars that god is of battayle. 

So like a man of armes and a knight 
He was to seen, fulfilled of high prowess. 
For both he had a body, and [a] might 

' A small streamer; peimonceU Fr. 
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To doen that thing, as well as hardiness; 
And eke to seen him in his geare di^ss. 
So freshy so young, so wieldy seemed he. 
It was an heaven upon him for to see^ 

• 

His helm to-hewen was in twenty places^ 
That by a tissue hung his back behind, 
His shield to«dash'd with swordes and with maces. 
In whiche men might many an arrow find. 
That thirled ' had both home, nerve, and rind ; 
And aye the people cried ** Here oem'th our joy, 
** Aiid, next his brother, holder up of Troy." 

For which he wex'd a little red for sb^me^ 
When he so heard the people upon him eryen^ 
That to behold it was a poble game 
How soberly he cast ^down his eyen* 
Creseide anon gan all his cheer espyen^ 
And let it so sofl in her hearte sink. 

[B. n. St, 83. fol, 151, ed.'1602,] 

The Romaunt of the Rosq furnishes a great va- 
riety of beauti&l descriptions; but they have been 
frequently quoted, and are, probably, familiar to the 
reader, who will, perhaps, be better pleased with the 
following lines, containing advice on dress, and 

' Pierced through^ Sax. Hence our thrill, and 4rilU 
VOL, I. ^ P 
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directed to the fine gentlemen of the fourteenth 
century. 

And look alway that they be shs^e 

(What garment that thou shalt make) 

Of him that can best do ; 

With all that p6rtaineth thereto t 

Pointes and sleeves be well sittand. 

Eight and streiglit on the hand : 

Of shone and bootes, new and fair. 

Look, at the least, thou have a pair. 

And that they sit sojetoudi/* . 

That these rude [men] may utterly 

Marvel, sith that they sit so plain. 

How they come on or off again. 

Wear streighte gloves, with aumere * 

Of silk ; and alway with good cheer 

Thou give, if thou have richdss : 

And if thou have nought, spend the less. 

Alway be merry if thou may. 

But waste not thy good alway. 

Have hat of floures fresh as May ; 

Chaplet of roses of Whitsunday; 

For such array ne costeth but lite, ^ 

Thine handes wash, thy teeth make white, 

* Neatly; " foot itfeatly.*' Shakspeare. 

* uiumoniere, purse. ' Little. 
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And let no filth upon thee be. 
Thy nailes black if thou may'st see, 
Void it away deliverly^ * 
And kembe * thine head right jolily. 
Farce not thy visage in no wise ; ^ 
For that of love is not th' emprise ; 
For love doth haten^ as I find, 
A beauty that cometh not of kind. 

[Rom. of the Rose, fol. 119. ed. 1602.] * 

' Qnickly, * Comb. 

3 This seems to imply that even the gentlemen of Chau- 
cer's time were addicted to painting. 

* The above extracts were in the first intance taken from 
Urry's edition, in which the measure is, doubtless, more 
uniformly smooth and harmonious than in the early printed 
copies. But this agreeable effect having been produced by 
unwarrantable interpolations, changes, and omissions (on 
account of which the credit of Mr Urry's book has sufibred 
10 the opinion of all good judges), it has been thought better 
to revert to the bh letter editions. These, till some able 
English critic, following the example of the admirable Tyr- 
whitt in the Canterbury Tales, shall have actually reformed 
from a collation of MSS. the text of Chaucer's remaining 
works, can alone be safely trusted^ rude and faulty as they 
may appear. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Same Period continued. — John Barbour,— Re- 
marks on the Language of Scotland at thh 
Period. — Sketch of the Bruce. — Extracts 
from that Poem* 

xXT the same time with Chaucer flourished John 
Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen. We learn from 
Wyntown's Chronicle that he was author of a con- 
siderable historical work> which has not descended 
to posterity, called the Brute,, comprising the whole 
genealogy of the kings of Scotland, probably com- 
• piled from Geoffrey of Monmouth, or translated 
from Wace. But he is only known- to us by his bio- 
graphical poem entitled the Bruce, containing a 
history of the life and reign of Robert I. It is di- 
vidod, by its last editor, into twenty books, and 
consists of about 14000 eight-syllable verses. 

It has been already mentioned in the account of 
Robert de Brunne, that the " Thomas" whom he 
cites with so much praise, as author of the gest of 
Sir Tristrem, is conjectured by Mr Tyrwhitt to be 
Thomas of Ercildoun ; so that our ancestors appear 
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to have been indebted to a Scotish poet for the 
earliest model of a pure English style. But, be 
this as it may, the very interesting poem now be- 
fore us, the phraseology of which does not diiSer 
in any material point from that of Chaucer and his 
contemporaries^ is a sufficient evidence that in our 
attempts to trace the history, and mark the grada- 
tions of our language, we have been much too in- 
attentive to the progress of that language amongst 
our northern neighbours* 

The learned and ingenious editor of the " Poeti- 
cal Remains of James the First'' has endeavoured to 
account for the identity of speech in the two coun- 
tries by a reference to historical documents. He 
observes^ that Malcolm III. (afler the murder of his 
father Duncan) was rescued from the hands of Mac- 
beth, and carried into England, to the court of Ed* 
ward the Confessor, where he received his educa- 
tion; and was afterwards (1057) replaced on the 
throne of Scotland by means of an English army 
commanded by Siward, earl of Northumberland. 
Before this time, the residence of the kings of Scot- 
land had been in the northern parts of the island ; 
but Malcolm, soon after his restoration, removed 
his court to Dunfermline, on the north of the Forth ; 
either with the view of being nearer to a country for 
which he had contracted a partiality, or^ perhaps, 
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for the purpose of securing himself by the vicihitj 
of his own subjects in Cumberland, in case anj 
attempts might be made against him by the per- 
tizans of Macbeth in the north. Not long after 
this, Edgar Atheling, together with his mother and 
sister, and a number of their adherents, having 
been driven by a storm into the mouth of the 
Forth, were received with great kindness by Mal- 
colm, who ultimately espoused the princess Mar- 
garet, and distributed grants of land among the 
Anglo-Saxon nobles who had accompanied her. 

From these premises Mr Tytler infers that Mal- 
colm was the first cause of introducing into Scot- 
land the Anglo-Saxon language, which he suppoises 
to have been disseminated over the Lowlands, 
partly by means of these followers of Edgar Athe- 
ling, and partly by means of the intercourse which 
prevailed between the inhabitants of Scotland and 
those of the four northern counties of England, 
Cumberland, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Durham, which were held by the kings of Scotland 
as fiefs of the crown of England. 

This conjecture, however, does not seem to be 
perfectly satisfactory ; nor are the causes in them- 
selves sufficient to have wholly changed the lan- 
guage of a country. I^ at the present moment the 
Celtic language prevailed over the whole of Scot- 
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huid, instead of being confined to the Highlandsr, 
such a testimony would compel us to admits either 
that the Saxons and Danes had been prevented 
by some unaccountable cause fi*om attempting to 
form a settlement on the northern shores of this 
island, or that their attempts had been' rendered 
abortive by the superior bravery and skill of the 
inhabitants. But, as the same Teutonic dialects 
are found to form 'the basis of the language both 
in England and in the Lowlands of Scotland, Mr 
Hume has been induced, and apparently with great 
reasoxif to infer from this similarity of speech a 
similar series of successful invasions; although this 
success is not recorded by the historians of Scotland. 
• If this conclusion be admitted, it is evidently 
unnecessary to refer us to the much later period of 
Malcolm's reign ; or to seek in his marriage with 
an English princess, in his distribution of lands' 
among her followers, or in the policy which in- 
duced him to change his place of residence, for the 
establishment of a language which the Saxons and 
Danes could not fail of bringing with them ; and 
which, if it had not been thus introduced, the in-* 
-habitants of the plains would probably have rejected 
as obstinately as those of the mountains. But the 
principal difficulty is to account for the introduc- 
tion into Scotland, i^ot of the Anglo-Saxon, or 
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Danish^ but of the English langudge ; of that com- 
pound in which^ as Mr Tyrwhitt has justly ob« ' 
4erved| though the scheme Bndjortnatian were in a 
great measure Saxon, a large proportion of the 
elements was French. In the dissemination of this 
the followers of Edwarcf Atheling were not likdy 
to be instrumental, because, e?en if it had not been 
already formed in England, instead of being the 
result of their expulsion, they could Hot have 
wished to introduce into the coimtry which af- 
forded them an asylum, a language which they 
must have considered as a badge of slavery. The 
phraseology of Barbour, of W3mtown, and <^ James 
I., (though certainly marked by many peculiarities 
of dialect) is not less Norman than that of their 
respective English contemporaries, Chaucer^ Hoc- 
cleve, and Lydgate. In this case, neither the 
French schools, nor the French laws^ nor any part 
of the tyrannical policy attributed to WUliam the 
Conqueror, can have had any influence, because 
Scotland was never reduced under the Norman . 
dominion* 

As the influx of French words did not begin to 
produce a sensible change in the language of the 
English till the beginning, or perhaps the middle, of 
the thirteenil^ century, its importation from thence 
into Scotland ought to be capableof beingdistinctly 
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proved. We might expect^ too, that as the succesh 
fiive improvements of the common language would 
pass hy slow gradations from the original into the 
provincial idiom, the compositions of our native 
bards would be clearly distinguished by superiority 
of elegance, and that Barbour and Wyntown would* 
like their successors, avow their obligations to their 
English models; This, however, b not the case. 
Wyntown has preserved a short elegiac sonnet on 
the death of Alexander III. (1285) composed, as 
it should seem, by a contemporary bard, and far 
superior to any English song of that early date. 
It is as follows : 

When Alexander our Smg was dead, 
That Scotland led in love and lee, ' 

Away was sons* of ale and bread. 
Of wine and wax, of gamyn and glee : 

Our gold was changed into lead. 
Christ ! bom into virginity. 

Succour Scotland and remede. 

That stad ^ is in perplexity ! [Vol. I. p* 401.] 

' Lie, lieste; joyous, joy, Old Fr. 

* Cens. Fr. The gloss, of the Bann. Poems translates it 
hmpitalUy : cen$ usually means census, tribute ; in some pro- 
vinces it means a /arm, or small domain ; here it seems to 
mean abundanccy or, perhaps, produce* 

3 Placed. The noun {stead) stUl remains in English. 
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Nether Barbour nor Wyntown make mention of 
Chaucer or of any anterior English writer, though 
both are full of references to French authors, 
whom they seem to consider as perfectly familiar 
to their readers ; and Barbour expressly terms his 
poem a romance^ a proof that it was written on a 
French model. 

- Upon the whole, unless we suppose Scotland to 
have remained perfectly stationary during the pro- 
gress of all their neighbours in civilization, it is 
scarcely probable, even if the intercourse with 
England had never existed^ that they could have 
persevered in retjaining without any change the 
Tery corrupted Anglo-Saxon dialect of the eleventh 
century, and which, from that very imperfection, 
was so susceptible of every necessary addition. 
If they proceeded to enrich it with new terms, it 
was natural that they, like the English, should 
borrow these from the Norman Romance, the most 
widely diffused and most cultivated language, ex- 
cepting the Italian, of civilized Europe. It is also 
evident that, as the French and Scotch were very 
early united by interest and alliances, the progress 
of the new language would neither be retarded by 
that jealousy which the native English entertained 
of their conquerors, nor would it be checked by a 
struggle with the Norman, which was spoken at 
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the courts of the English monarchs and of their 
nobles ; whereas the dialect of the Scotish kingg 
was the same with that of their subjects. 

This at least may be inferred from the manner 
in which Wyntown notices the custom of Ed- 
ward I. of addressing his hearers in French, and 
from the care with which he records his original 
words, and afterwards translates them for the be^ 
nefit of his readers. 

When Sir Anton the Bek had done 
His speak, the king him answered soon 
AU intiU Frankishy as used he^ 
" Par le sang Dieu, vous avez chant^.** 
** By Goddis blood," he said, ** ye sang 2 
** So shall not all our gaming gang." 

(Vol. II. p. 46. See also pages 76, 83, and 
87, for similar instances.) 

Would it be very absurd to suppose that pur 
common language was separately formed in the 
two countries, and that it has owed its identity to 
its being constructed of similar materials, by simi- 
lar gradations, and by nations in the same state of 
society? If this opinion should be thought very 
improbable, must we not, at least, admit that the 
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migration of our language from England into Soot« 
land has not yet been fully established* and that 
much remains for the investigation of future anti« 
quaries ? 

To return to Barbour. ** He seems to have been 
^ born^'' says Mr Pinkerton, *^ about the year 1326* 
** In 1357 it appears, from a passport published by 
** Rymer, dated the 1 3th day of August in that year^ 
** that he was then archdeacon of Aberdeen. This 
** passport permits him to go to Oxford, there to 
*' place three scholars to pursue their studies and 
** scholastic exercises. By a deed* dated the 13th 
** of September in the same year, also published 
** by Rymer, we find our author appointed by the 
*' bishop of Aberdeen one of his commissioners 
^^ to meet at Edinburgh concerning the ransom of 
** David II. king of Scotland, then a prisoner in 
*^ England. In 1365, Rymer gives us the title of 
** another passport for John Barbour, archdeacon 
<* of Aberdeen, to go through England, with six 
** knights in company, to St Denis, near Paris. 
** All we find further evidenced relating to our 
** author is, that he died aged, in the year 1396, 
** as we learn from the chartulary of Aberdeen." 

Barbour is to be considered in the double cha« 
racter of historian and poet. In the first, his 
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authority is quoted by writers who immediately 
succeeded him as the most autlientic that can be 
adduced ; md Wyntown, in his *^ Orygynale CrQ*^ 
nikil,** either professedly transcribesy or refers to 
him, for the whole history of Bruoe's reign. But 
the attentive reader will probably think the au- 
thenticity of his narrative better established by its 
own internal evidence than it can be by such ex- 
ternal testimony. The series of events is not only 
related with as muph attention to chronology as 
was (compatible with any degree of connection, or 
interest, but is strictly conformable to the known 
opinions and manners of the time, and clearly il- 
lustrates the principles of policy by which Ed- 
ward I. endeavoured to keep possession of Scot- 
land, and the system of tactics adopted by Bruce, 
for the purpose of weakening in detail a power 
which he was unable to combat i^hen united. 

It is well known that the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes, though warlike nations, were very, little 
versed in the art of constructing or attacking forti- 
fied places. William the Conqueror, therefore, had 
filled England with castles, which rendered the 
position of his forces impregnable ; and Edward I. 
having over-run the whole low country of Soot- 
land, adopted the sam;^ expedient, apd appeared to 
be equally secure in his imurp^tiou^ Hfiro the poem 
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commences, and Barbour, contemplating the en- 
slaved condition of his country, breaks out into the 
following animated lines on the blessings of liberty: 

Ah ! freedom is a noble thing ! 
Freedom makes man to have liking I 
Freedom all solace to man gives ! 
He lives at ease, that freely lives ! 
A noble heart may have none ease, 
Na eUys ' nought that may him please. 
If freedom fail : for free liking 
Is yearned* o'er all other thing. 
Na he that aye has lived free 
May not know well the property. 
The anger, na the wretched doom 
That is coupled to foul thralddm. 
But, if he had essayed it. 
Then all perqtier ^ he should it toii^ 
And should think freedom more to prize 
Than all the gold in world that is. 
Thus contrary things evermare 
Discoverings of the tother are. 

(B.I. verse 225.) 

The misfortunes which attended Bruce during the 

* Nor else. * Eagerly desired. 

' Perfectly | parcaur f 
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first years of his reign are well known, but Barbour^i 
minute details give them a new interest. While hit 
hero is wandering among the mountains afber the 
fatal defeat of Methven/ indebted to the ever-in- 
ventive genius of Sir James Douglas for the scantjr 
supply of game and fish which was barely sufficient 
for the subsistence of his new adherents ; — obliged 
to separate himself from his queien and family, to 
traverse the whole country as an outlaw, and to seek 
an asylum in the unfrequented island of Ruchrin ; — 
his biographer gives a circumstantial detail of hii 
daily difficulties, of his paternal solicitude for his 
little SLTmy, of his personal exploits^ and of the pa- 
tience with which he submitted to more than a 
soldier's share in the common hardships. 

In this desperate situation he was relieved fi*om 
utter ruin by the death of his formidable antagonist 
Edward I. and the supineness of his successor. But 
Bruce had already faced his enemies, had formed 
the plan which he never afterwards abandoned, and 
had trained his followers to a mode of warfare which 
could scarcely fail of success. Always watchfiil, 
enterprising, and invisible, he fell upon the strag* 
gling parties of his enemies by rapid and unexpected 
marches, and easily eluded a contest with di^ro- 
portionate forces, in a country with which he was 
intimately acquainted, but where they were under 
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the necessity of trusting to unexperienced or fiuth- 
less guides* Though often on the brink of ruin, 
though actually hunted by falood^houndsy he nerer 
despaired* Success gave him new friends, his con- 
ciliating manners preserved the old ; fort after fort 
was surprised, or reduced to surrender, and was 
immediately dismantled, because he was sure of a 
retreat in his native mountains ; whereas the de« 
feats of his enemies became irretrievable. 

It was in these circumstances, and when the 
whole of Scotland was cleared of his enemies, that 
he ventured his crown and life in the decisive bat- 
tle of Bannock-bum, which crushed the whole 
army, and nearly the courage, of the English. 
This battle, on which Barbour naturally dwells 
with considerable exultation, occupies two books, 
the twelfth and thirteenth ; and the remaining se- 
ven contain the exploits of Edward Bruce in Ire- 
land ;• the several predatory incursions into Eng- 
land, which were undertaken by Douglas, Mur- 
ray, and other leaders ; the death of Doi^|las in 
Spain ; and all the remaining incidents of Robert 
Bruce's reign. 

In describing the campaign in Ireland, in which 
the king had marched an army to the assistance 
of his brother, Barbour suddenly stops to relate an 
anecdote which a monkish historian would pro- 
bably have thought beneath the dignity of history; 
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but the simple and affectionate heart of our poet 
would have prompted him to risk a much greater 
indecoriMii for the purpose of illustratmg the hu-' 
mane character of his hero. The king was at this 
time preparing to return with his army from thf 

south of Ireland towards Carrickfergus. 

» 

And when that they all ready were. 
The king has heard a woman cry ; 
He asked what that was in hy.^ 
** It is the layndarj* sir,*' said ane^ 
*^ That her child-iU right now has tane : 
*' And mon leave now behind us here ; 
•* Therefore she makes yon evil cheer.** 
The king said, ** Certs, it were pit^ 
** That she in that point lefl should be ; 
** For certs, I trow, there is no man 
** That he ne will rue a woman than**^ 
His host all there arrested he. 
And geri ^ a tent soon stinted ^ be ; 
And gert her gang in hastily, 
And other women to be her by. 
While she was delivered, he bade. 
And syne forth on his wayis rade, 

* In haste. 

^ Lmfndttr, or lavender^ a laondress^ washer- wonian. La- 
vendiere^ Fu ^ Caused. ^ Stretched. 

VOL. I. Q 
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And, how she forth should carried be. 
Or ever he forth^r, * ordained he. 
This was a full great courtesy ! 
That stvilk a king and so mighty 
Gert his men dwell on this mann^ 
But for a poor ^v^Tui^ / 

[B. XVI. verse 270.] 

This little incident^ and innumerable details con- 
tained in Barbour's narrative, shew that it must have 
been very principally compiled from the relations 
of eye-witnesses. Hence the variety in his descrip- 
tions of battles, which are as much diversified as 
the scenery of the country where they were fought. 
But a soldier will sometimes exaggerate theexjJoits 
of a leader in whose glory he participates ; and 
Barbour was occasionally in a very awkward di- 
lemma between his love of veracity and his fea^ of 
depreciating the value of a hero to whom, in his 
own opinion, no efforts were impossible. Of this 
there is a curious instance in the beginning of the 
sixth Book, where Bruce singly discomfits a body 
of two hundred men of Gralloway, of whom he kills 
fourteen. Barbour seems to have hesitated ; but 
fortunately his learning comes in aid of his propen- 
sity : he recollects a parallel instance in the history 
of Thebes, relates it much ai length, and thus si- 

■ Fared. 






lences all his scruples : those of his readers proba- 
bly would hove been still more easily satisfied. 

Barbour's poetical character cannot be more cor- 
rectly described than in the words of his editor. 
** Here indeed/* says Mr Pinkerton, ** the reader 
** will find few of the graces of fine poetry, little of 
** the Attic dress of the Muse ; but here are life, and 
** spirit, and ease, and plain sense, and pictures of 
*^ real manners, and perpetual incident, and enter- 
tainment. The language is remarkably good for 
the time ; and far superior, in neatness and ele- 
*^ gance, even to that of Gawin Douglas, who 
** wrote more than a century after.** 
The following extract from the Bruce is selected, 
fkot as giving the most brilliant specimen of Bar* 
bourns poetical talent, but as forming a distinct epi- 
sode, and consequently possessing an independent 
interest ; and because it is sufficiently long to af- 
ford a fair estimate of the poet's general style and 
language, and is an example of the fashionable 
mode of argument in that story-telling age, when 
i^ologue was necessary even in the eloquence of 
the pulpit, and employed in the discussion of th« 
fete of armies and of empires* 

Douglas is represented as dissuading Murray 
from hazarding a battle against the superior forc«s 
of Edward III. 
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The Lord Douglas said, '^ By Saint Bride, 

** It were great folly at this tide 

** Till us with stvilk an host to fight : 

** It growis, ilka day, of might, 

*^ And has victual therewith plenty ; 

** And in their country here are we, 

** Where there may come us no succoiirs; 

" Hard is to make us here rescours ;' 

" Na we us may Jerrar * meat to get : 

** SwUk as we have here we mon eat 

** Do we with our foes therefore, 

** That are here It/and us before, 

** As ich heard tell this other year 

",That a fox did with a fisher.*' 

<* How did the fox ?** the earl gan say. 

He said, " A fisher whilom lay 

** Besides a river, for to get 

** His nets that he had therin set. 

** A little lodge thereby he made ; 

*^ And there-within a bed he had, 

*^ And a little fire alsd. 

** A door there wa8,Jbrotitt/n ^ mo. 

** A night f his nettis for to see, 

** He rose ; and there well long dwelt he. 

■ Rescue. Fr. * Farther. 

' Without. 
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*' And when he had done his deed, 

" Toward his lodge again he ^eic^ ; * 

" And, with light of the little fire, 

" That in the lodge was brynand^ schyr, ^ 

*' IntiU his lodge a fox he saw, 

*^ That fast on a salmon gan gnaw* 

" Then tUl the door he went in hy, 

" And drew his sword deliverly : 

** And said, * Reiffhr J ^ you mon here out L^ 

" The fox, that was in full great doubt, 

*^ Looked about, some hole to see ; 

** But none issue perceive couth he, 

'< But where the man stood sturdily^ 

'< A lauchtane ^ mantle then him by 

" £^flwrf upon the bed he saw ; 

*^ And with his teeth he gan it draw 

" Outo'er the fire : and when the man 

*^ Saw his mantle lye brynand than, 

** To rid it ran he hastily* 

" The fox got out then in great hy, 

" And held his way his tvarrand ^ tiU^ 

** The man let him beguiled ill,^ 

* Went, hied. • * Burning. 

3 Clear. Anglo-Sax. s^e, * Be-reaver, reaver, robber. 

^ Mr Pinkerton is unable to explain this word. Query, 
if it be Louthian, the place where it was manufactured, or 
where such mantles were usually worn ? 

^ Place of security. GaranUVr, Warrant, warren. Eng. 
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*' That he his good salmdn had tyrii^^ 
** And also had his mantle hrynt ; * 
" And the fox scaitJdess ^ got awi^, 
'^ This ensample well I may say 
^* By yon host and us that are here : 
" We are the fox ; and they the fisher, 
" That steks ^Jbrouth * us the way. 
** They ween we may na get away» 
*^ But right where they lie. But, pardie^ 
^* All as they think it shall not be ; 
" For I have gert see us a gate^ 
** (Suppose that it be some deal wet) 
'' A page of ours we shall not /yite.' 
'^ Our foeSy for this small truantine,* 
^< Meanis well we shall pride us stoa ' 
" That we plainly on hand shall tS «• 
** To give them openly bataill : 
^* But at this time their thought shall &il. 



* Lost. 

* Burnt ; io old English, brent. The place of tlie vnwel 
in 8 Qch words was, during a long period, andetemiaed. 

3 Without harm. ^ Bars, shuts. ' 

5 Before. • Way, ^ Lose. 

' * Wandering Fr. It seems to mean, " Our foes hope 
'* that, to avoid this little tircuity we tball be so proud as to 
<< give them bahle." 
9 So. '° Take. 
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*^ For we totnorn here all the day 
*^ Shall make us merry as we may ; 
'' And make us boon again the night ; 
*^ And then ger make our fires lighti 
*' And blow our hornys, and make fare 
** As all the world our owne were, 
** While that the night well fallen be ; 
*^ And then> with all our harness, we 
*^ Shall take our way homeward in hy. 
** And we shall gyit ' be graithly, * 
" While we be out of their dangere 
** That lyes now enclosed here. 
" Then shall we all be at our will : 
** And they shall let them trumpet ill, 
** Fra they toyt well we be away.*' 
To this wholly assented they. 

[B. XIX. verse 635.] 

The story here told by Douglas has every ap- 
pearance of being a French fabliau : and Barbour 
has unquestionably borrowed from the same lan- 
guage the romance of Fierabras, which the king 
relates to his followers during their tedious passage 
of Loch Lomond, (See Book III, v. 435. edit. 
1790.) It is not transcribed here, because it 

' Guised. * Caationsly? 
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uimecessary to multiply extracts from a work whick 
is so easily attainable : it might, indeed, be proper 
to apologize for the length of the foregoing speci- 
men, but that the capricious and obselete ortho- 
graphy of the ancient MS. to which Mr Pinker- 
ton assures us he has (with great propriety) scru- 
pulously adhered, may possibly have deterred ma- 
ny readers from attempting to peruse this very cu- 
rious and entertaining historical poem. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Reign of Henry IVc^ Andrew of Wyntown — 
Extracts from his Chronicle of Scotland. 
'-^Thomas Hoccleve.— Anonymous English 
Poetry. 

Andrew of Wyntown claims a place in our 
catalogue of English poets in consequence of ha- 
ving written, in tolerable eight-syllable verse, and 
in very pure language^ his " Orygynale CronykU 
of Scotland" from the creation of the world to the 
year 1408. This is a very curious work, of which 
a most sumptuous and apparently correct edition 
(in 2 vols, large 8vo,) from a comparison of the 
best MSS. has lately (1795) been given to the 
public by Mr Macpherson, together with a list of 
various readings, many valuable historical notes, a 
copious index, and a most useful glossary. 

All the information that the learned editor has 
been able to collect respecting his author amounts 
to this : that Andrew of Wyntown was a canon 
regular of the priory of St Andrews, and that, in 
or before the year 1395, he was, by the favour of 
his fellow-canons, elected prior of the monastery 
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of St Serf's island, in Loch-Levin^ one of the most 
ancient religious establishments in Scotland. As 
he was not likely to be chosen for such an office 
in very early youth, and as he complains mudi of 
the infirmities of age while occupied in his Chro- 
nicle, which appears from internal evidence to 
have been finished between the years 1420 and 
1424, he was probably bom not long after the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

With respect to his poetical talents, the opinion 
of his editor is, that *' though his work in general 
** partakes little or nothing of the nature of poetry, 
*^ unless rhyme can be said to constitute poetry, yet 
** he now and then throws in some touches of true 
** poetic description.'' This, indeed, seems to be as 
much as can be fairly expected from a metrical 
annalist ; for dates and numerals are of necessity 
unpoetical ; and, perhaps, the ablest modem versi- 
fier who should undertake to enimierate in metre 
the years of our Lord in only one century would 
feel some respect for the ingenuity with which 
Wyntown has contrived to vary his rh3nnie8 through- 
out such a formidable chronological series as he 
has ventured to encounter. His genius is certain- 
ly inferior to that of his predecessor, Barbour ; but, 
at least, his versification is easy, his language pure, 
and his style often animated* As im historian, he 
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is highly valuable ; but, perhap$> it may be itaore 
amusing to the reader to examine him .both as a 
narrator and as a poet in the early and nearly 
fabulous part of his work, for which purpose some 
extracts are here selected from his history of 
Macbeth. 

It is well known that Shakspeare's immediate 
model was Holinshed, who abridged the work of 
Bellenden, translated from the Latin of Boyse. 
Wyntown's narrative is in some respects very difo 
ferenty and, in one instance at least, is much mof e 
dramatic. 

This author gives the following as the popular 
and fabulous account of Macbeth's parentage : 

But, as we find by some stories. 
Gotten he was on ^ferly^ wise. 
His mother to woods made oft repair 
For the delight of wholesome air. 
So she past upon a day 
Til a wood, her for to play ; 
She met of case ^ with a fair man 
(Ne'er none so fair as she thought than 
Before then had sh^ seen with sight,) 
Of beauty pleasant, and of height 

'In. * WoBderfaU 

' By chance ; per cos, Fr. » 

12 



Proportion'd well, in all measiire. 
Of limb and lyth ' a fair figure. 
In s^ilk acquaintance so they fell. 
That, thereof shortly for to tell, — 

(Vol. I. p. 227.) 

The reader certainly has foreseen that this very 
beautiful man was no other than the devil, who 
became the father of Macbeth, as he had, some 
centuries before, become the father of Merlin ; and 
who presented to his paramour a ring, in token that 
their future son should be a great man, and that — 

•* No man should be bom of wife 
" Of power to 'reave him his life." 

Macbeth's ambition is excited, not by actually 
meeting the weird sisters, but, by a dream : 

A night * he thought in his dreaming 
That sittand ^ he was beside the king 
At a seat in hunting : so 
Intil his leash had grey-hounds two. 
He thought, while he was so sittdndf 
He saw three women by gangand ; * 

' Joint ; Miha neaso. Goth. ^ t. e. one night. 

3 Sitting : and Is the old Saxon as well as French terrai- 
■ation of the participle, ^ Gaing. 
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. And they ' women then thought he 
Three weird sisters most like to be. . 
The first he heard say, gangand by, . 
^* Lo! yonder the thane of Cnmibauchty !** 
The 'tother woman said again, 
** Of Moray yonder I see the thane.'* 
The third then said, ** I see the king." 
All this he heard in his dreaming. 
_ Soon afler that, in his youth-head, 
Of thyr * thanedoms he thane was made ; 
Si/ne next he thought to be king, 
Fra 5 Duncan's days had ta'en ending. 
The fantasy thus of his dream 
Moved him most to slay his eme,^ 
As he did all forth indeed. 
As before he heard me rede^ 
And dame Gruok his eme^s wife 
Took, and led with her his life. 
And held her both his wife and queen. 

(Vol. I. p. 225.) 

The story of La(}y Macbeth, therefore, seems to 
have been afterwards added. Duncan's two legi- 
timate sons and Malcolm (who it seems was ille- 

' These, or those : in the original thai, ^ These. 

3 From ; from the time when; as soon as* 
^ Uncle. Angio-Saz. 
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gitimate) fly to England : but the entnity between 
the usurper and Macduff has a separate origin. 

Macbeth, according to W3mtown, meaning to 
fortify the hill at Dunsinnane, pressed all the 
teams in the neighbourhood^ and having observed 
some oxen, the property of Macduff, to fail in 
their work, he threatened '* despiteousljr'' to put 
Macduff's own neck into the yoke. The subse- 
quent conduct of the thane of Fife is thus minute* 
ly and curiously related : 

Tra the< thane Macbeth heard speak 
That he would put in yoke his neck. 
Of all his thought he made no song ; 
But privily out of the throng 
With slight he got ; and the spensere ' 
A loaf him gave till his suppere. 
And, as soon as he might see 
His time and opportunity^ 
Out of the court he past, and ran, 
' And that loaf bare with him than 
To the water of Erin. That bread 
He gave the boat-wards> him to lead. 
And on the south half him to set 
But * delay or any let. 

* Le dUpemier ; the dtspeoBer of proviiloiift 

* Withoati be-out. Sax. 
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That paffliage call'd was after than 

Long time Port Nebaryan ; 

The HAVEN OF BREAD that should be 

Called ifi'tyl p-operty, 

(Vol. I. p. 230.) 

Then follows a fine Gothic incident. Macduff, 
aware that his flight would be discovered, and that 
he should be immediately pursued, passe s through 
Fife to his strong castle of Kenuauchy, a id then 
proceeds to hasten the march of the English forces ; 
having first apprised his wife of his intention, and 
cUrected her to " hold Macbeth in fair treaty** till 
die should discover a boat sailing to the south- 
ward ; at sight of which she should inform the king 
that his enemy was escaped to England, but would 
speedily meet him in arms at Dunsinnane. 

» Til Kennauchy Macbeth came soon, 
■ And Jelny ' great there would been done ; 
But this lady with fair treaty 
His purpose letted* done to be. 
And soon,^ra she the sail up saw 
Then til Macbeth with little awe 
She said, <* Macbeth look up, and see^ 
" Under yon sail forsooth is he, 
** The thane of Fife whom thou hast sought. 
*^ Trow thou welly and doubt right nought, 

^ FtlonU. Ft, ; cruelty. * Prevented. 
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** If ever thou shall see him again, 
*^ He shall thee set intil great pain ; 
*^ Syne thou would have put his neck 
•* Intil the yoke. Now will I speak 
** With thee no more : fere on thy way, 
•* Either well, or ill, as happen may.*' 

(P. 232.) 

Had Shakspeare met with this spirited £;cene, 
he would probably have been glad to contrast the 
heroine of Fife with the ferocious Lady Macbeth, 
as well as to have saved the miserable contrivance 
of sending three murderers to destroy the wife 
and children of a powerful thane in a fortified and 
garrisoned castle. 

The conversation between Malcolm and Mac- 
duff, (Shaksp. Act IV. Scene I.,) and the incident 
of Birnam wood, are told nearly in the same way 
by Holinshed and Wyntown : only the death of 
Macbeth is attributed not to Macduff, but to a 
certain knight, who had been brought into the 
world by means of the Csesarean operation. 

The Jlyttand^ wood they called aye 
That, long time afler-hand that day. 
Of this when he had seen that sight. 
He was right wo, and took the flight : 

' Mevini;. 
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And o'ar the Mount ' they diaa'd him than 

Til the wood of Lun&nan. 

This Macduff was there most fell, 

And on that chace then most crueL* 

But a knight, that in that chace 

TU this Macbeth then nearest was, 

Macbeth turned him agairif 

And said, ** Lurdane,^ thou pricks in yain : 

<' For thou may nought be he, I trow, 

** That to dead shall slay me now. 

^^ That man is not bom of wife 

" Of power to reave me of my life.*' 

The knight said, ** I was never born, 

^ But of my mother's womb was shorn. 

*' Now shall thy treason herfe take end, 

^' For to thy father I shall thee send." 

[P. 2S9.] 

The last line seems to ccmtain an allusion to Mac- 
beth's siq>posed birth^ and to be a return fqit the 
injurious appellation of lurdane. 

Wyntown, in his account of king Arthur, men- 
tions, among die historians pf his ge^s, an author 
wbe is totally unknown to our poetical antiquaries. 

' The hiU, t. e. the monQtains now commonly called the 
GrampiajnB. 
* Keen, steady. 
? Clumsy fipUowi UmrdtUn* Old fr. 

VOL. I. R 
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He calls him " Huchown of thb Awle Rtale,'* 
and tells us that 

He made the great gest of Arthure, 

And the aventure of Gawane ; 

The 'pistle als of sweet Susane. 

[Vol. I. p. 122.] 

Mr Macpherson seems to think that Hachown 
(Hugh) may be the Christian name o£ the Clerk 
of Tranent 9 
** That made the aventures of Sir Gawane/'* 
[Dunbar's Lament, Bannatyne Poems, p. 76.] 

But perhaps he was the author of the Norman ori- 
ginal, and W3nitown's anxiety to establish the au- 
thenticity of his narrative may be explained by 
his general fondness for exploits of chivalry^ a sub- 
ject on which he always dwells with pleasure. 

The love of tournaments, indeed, seems to have 
been carried almost to madness in Scotland, as well 
as in England, before the general adoption of fire- 
^ arms ; as will appear from Wyntown's account of 
these exhibitions at Berwick about the year 1338. 
But we must first exhibit the state of the country 
at the time of this festivity. 

* Mr Pinkerton, in the " Preliminaries" to his *< Scotish 
*< Poems," (p. xzzy. note) suggests, '< that this poet is Sir 
'* Hew of Eglinton, mentioned by Danbar as precediiig 
" Winton in time." 
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About Perth then was the country 
So waste« that wonder was to see ; 
For intU well great space thereby 
Was neither house left, na herbry.^ 
Of deer there was then swUkJbystmn * 
That they would near come to the town. 
So great default was near that steady 
That many were in hunger dead. 

A carl^ they said, was near thereby^ 
That would set settys ^ commonly 
Children and women for to sla^ ^ 
And swains that he might over-tay ^ 
And eat them all that he get might ; 
Christian Klek tyl name he hight. ^ 
That sorry life continued he 
While waste, but ' folk, was the country. 

[VoL II. p. 2S6.] 

Such were the consequences of war in the rich 
neighbourhood of Perth ; and the " Forest/* the 
scene of Douglas's exploits^ and the environs of 
Berwick, were not likely to be much better culti- 
vated, when Sir Henry of Lancaster, earl of Derby, 
impatient of the inactivity attendant on a truces 

' Harbour, lodgiog ; fferbenger. Fr. 

* Pleoty, Fr* ^ xraps. ♦ SJay. 

5 Overtake, • Was called. 7 Withoat. 
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repaired to the frontiers to request oi Douglas 
** three courses of war.'' This justing, though it 
ended without bloodshed^ was so satisfactoiy to all 
parties, that it produced a second, in which twenty 
combatants appeared on a side. 

Upon the mom, when that f Aey * were 

Makand them hotm, * himself^ came there. 

And found all open the entr^ ; 

And, nought^fbrthyf* there knocked he» 

Without the door all privily ; 

While Ramsay til him came in Ay 

And gert him enter. Soon then he 

Said, ** God mol at your liking be !" 

S^ne said he, ** Lords, on what mannere 

'^ Will ye run at this justing, here i** 

** With plate shieldis,'* said Ramsay, 

" As it ^irs * to this play." 

" Ah siris, by our Lord," said he, 

** So should no man here prized be, 

*^ For none tU other might do ill : 

*• But, and^ it likand were you til 

" As men hostai/is'' for to ry«,® 

^ So might men price of worship win." 

' The Scotch knights. ^ Ready. 

3 The earl of Derby. ♦ Neverthelcw. 

^ Belongs ; afferis, Original. ^ If. 

7 Enemies? ^Run. 
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Quod Alexander the Ramsay, 

*< It shall like tU us all, par&y, 

** That ilk man ryit his fellow til 

" In kirtle ' alone, if that ye will.*' 

The earl said then debonairly, 

** Nay, that is all too hard trul;^.'* 

Quod William of the Towers than, 

** Sir, gyoe ye na will let ilk man 

^^ Ri^ all bare vis^e, and ye 

** Who eschews first right soon shall see.'' 

The earl said meekly, *^ Siris, nay, 

" Yet that is all too hard, parfiiy : 

^ But, as I said you, will ye do ? 

*^ There should some price follow us to." 

Thereto they all gave their consent. 

And he forth til his fellows went. 

[VoL IL p. 221.] 

This tournament, the description of which occu- 
pies about a hundred lines, must have been very 
magnificent, for two English knights were killed, 
one of the Sootish knights died of his wounds, and 
another. Sir William the Ramsay, had his head 
pierced with a spear, so that a priest was sent for 
to receive bis confession, which he gave without 
taking off his hdmet ; a circumstance which ** the 

' Under-garment ; tonic. Anglo-Sax. 
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good earl of Derby'^ considered as so very agree- 
able, that he exclaimed — 

I would God of his grace would send 
To me on stvilk manere to end ! 

(P. 22S.) 

But the preceding extract was transcribed chiefly 
because it gives such a minute description of the 
ceremonies which constituted the politeness or 
'* courtesy" of our ancestors. TheScotishknightSy 
we see, kept their door constantly open, but Lord 
Derby was too great a proficient in civility to enter 
without an express invitation. The open door, it 
seemsy was indispensable on such occasions, as 
being a symbol of knightly hospitality; and for 
this reason it is carefully noted by our author en 
another occasion. In 1408 the Earl of Mar passed 
over into France — 

With a noble company 

Well array*d and daintily. 

Knights and squires, great gentlemen, &c* 

In Paris he held a royal state. 
At the sign known the Tin-plate ; 
All the time that he was there 
Bidandf ' twelve weeks full and mare. 

* Abiding, dwelling. 
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Door AND gate both gert he 
Ate stand open, that men might se * 
Enter all time at their pleas^ce. 
Til eat or drink, or sing or dance. 
Of all nations generally 
Commended he was greatumly 
Of wit, virtue, and largess. 

(Vol. 11. p. 424..) 

Many more particulars respecting tournaments 
may be found in the account of Sir David Lind- 
say's duel with « the Lord of the WeUis," (Vol. II. 
p* S5%) and in other parts of the work. 

Upon the whole, Wyntown's Chronicle is cer- 
tainly a valuable acquisition to our stock of early 
literature. It is a curious specimen of language 
and poetry, and contains much information for the 
historical antiquary. The more indolent reader 
will perhaps be amused to observe the instances 
ef our holy prior's credulity : as, for instance, the 
miracles related to St Serf (Vol. I. p. 130) ; a still 
more singular miracle (I. 152) ; the story of Pope 
Joan (I. 165); the tales in the thirteenth chapter 
of book vL (1. 194) ; and the story of Matilda, wife 
of our Henry I., which is usually applied to the Lady 
Godiva (II. 50.) This credulity, however, was th« 



' characteristic of tfaeagd nether iluQi of tte writer: 
and a knowledge of the Opinions dnd prejudices of 
mankind is alwajrs a necessary comment on their 
actions. From a want of this knowledge, which 
no ingenuity can bestow, and which, fiiom the 
scantiness of original materials, no diligetice can 
acquire, our modern surveys of history are always 
to a certain degree insipid. The distance firom 
which we view the scene of action is too great ; the 
principal groups may renliEun^ but the features and 
countenances vanish. Those, theretiare, who are so 
inquisitive as to wish for the portraits of the actort 
must consult the gossipping histories of C(mteni« 
porarjr writers ; must associate with Eroks&rt and 
Wyntown, submit to the punctUio and fortnality of 
the times, and listen tb long storied With OOWipla* 
cency and patiencie. 

Of Wyntown's English contemporiffies tlMM Is 
only one whose name has descended to pMfeiS^ 
Tbia is Thomas Occlsve, or HoceLEVtt, << a fefe* 
" ble writer,'* sdjB Mr Warton, ** conridered lui A 
^ poet : and his chief iaefh seems to be, tliaft iak 
** writings contributed to propi^a(te and eslal^kli 
** those improvements in our languid, which wer^ 
** now begintiing to take place. He was iedueiitedl 
^ ih the municipid law, as Were b^lh Cfaauoef Mil 
** Gower ; and it reflects no small degree of ho- 
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*^ nour on that very liberal profes^on, that its stu- 
** dents were some of the first who attempted to 
*^ polish and adorn the English tongue/' 

Since the publication of Mr Warton's history, a 
selection from Hoccleve's poems has been printed 
by Mr Mason^ and has proved the justice of the 
foregoing criticism. The most favourable specimen 
of Hoccleve's poetry is his Siory qfJonathas^ which 
the reader will fitid in the " Shepherd's Pipe," by 
William Browne^ author of Britannia's Pastorals. 

As it is not easy to select a tolerable extract 
from this writer, I shall here insert two specimens 
of contemporary though anonymous poetry, both 
of which possess considerable merit. The first is 
taken firom Mr Ritson's very curious collection of 
Ancient Songs, p. 44. 



'* Agem my mU I take my leofoe, 



tt 



N<yw Bmrnes imrdes,* bold and bUthe> 
To blessen ytou here tiow am J bouod; 

I thank you all a thousand sitke^ 

And pray God save you whole and sound. 

' Bairtu are gentleAen, barons ; huird, hirdy or &ru2«, is «^ 
common mime for youiig women : bat perhaps tlie word in 
this place may lye ^ abbreviation of brydesf^ Sax. most 
noble. ^ Timet. 
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Where'er ye go, on grass or ground^ 
He you govern withouten greve I * 

For friendship that I here have found. 
Again my will I take my leave* 

For friendship, and for gifles good> 

For meat and drink so great plenty. 
That Lord that raught * was on the rood^^ 

He keep this comely company : 
On sea or land, where that ye bet 

He govern you withouten greve j 
So good disport ye han ^ made me. 

Again my will I take my leave* 

Again my will although I wend, 

I may not alway dwellen here i 
For every thing shall have an end. 

And friendes are not aye ^'fere^ 
Be we never so lief and dear. 

Out of this world all shall we meoe ^^ 
And when we ha&k'^ unto our bier 

Again our will we take our leave. 



* Grief. 
3 Cross. 
^ Together. 



» Go. 



' Stretched, 

♦ Have. 

^ Move, remoft. 
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And wend we shall : I wot ne*er wlien> 

Ne whither-ward that we shall fare : 
But endless bliss, or aye to bren,^ 

To every man h yarhed yare.^ 
For tliis> I rede,^ each man beware ; 

And let our work our wordes preve,^ 
So that no sin our eoxiXJbrfare ^ 

When that our life hath taken his leave. 

When that our life his leave hath lanhtfi 

Our body lieth bou^den by the inavoe,^ 
Our riches all from us be rtift. 

In clottes could our corse is throw. 
Where are thy friends ? who will thee know ? 

Let see who will thy soul relieve ? 
I rede thee, man, ere thou lie low. 

Be ready aye to take thy leave. 

Be ready aye, whatever befall. 
All suddenly lest thou be Uht : ^ 

Thou loost ^ ne'er when thy Lord will call ; 
Look that thy lamp be brenning bright 

' Burn. ^ Prepared, ready* 

3 Advise* * Prove. 

^ Forfeit, lose, destroy. ^ Left, f. e. taken. 
7 Wow, is care, misery, &c. ; but the coostruction is by 
Bo means clear. ^ Caught. ^ Koowest* 
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For ^leoe ' me weU, hut thou have lights 
Right foul thy Lord will thee repreve. 

And Jleme* thee far out of his sight. 
For all too late thou took thy leave. 

Now God that was in Bethlem bore,^ 

He give us grace to serve him so. 
That we may come his face to-faref 

Out of this world when we shall go ; - 
And for to amend that we mis^b. 

In day or that we cHng and cleave ; 
And make us even with friend and foe. 

And in good time to take our leave. 

Now haveth good day, good men all, 

Haveth good day, both great and smalU 
Haveth good day, both great and small. 

And graunt'Tnerci ^ a thousand fold ! 
Gif^ ever I might, full &in I wold 

Don ^ ought that were unto you leve.^ 
Christ keep you out of cares cold 1 

For now is time to take my leave* 

* Believe. ^ Banish. Sax. 

3 Born. ^ Before. 

^ GratuUfuereif Fr. gnunmercy, thanks. 

I£. 7 Doeo, do. 

^ Lirff agreeable* 

6 
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The second poem is of a very different Oist : it 
is a transcript from the Cotton MS. Galb. £• ix. 
" perhaps," says Mr Warton, (III. p. 9$,) '* coeval 
*' with Chaucer, which describes the power of mo- 
" ney with great humour, and in no common vein ' 
** of satire.** 

Incipit Narratio de Domino Denario* 

In earth it is a little thing. 
And reigns als a riche king. 

Where he is lent in land : 
Sir Penny is his name called : 
He makes both young and aid 

Bow untill his hand. 

Popes, kings, and emperours, 
Bishops, abbots, and prioiirs. 

Parson, priest, and knight, 
Dukes, earls, and Uk barodn. 
To serve him they are full boun ' 

Both by day and night. 

Sir Penny changes manes mood. 
And gars * them oil do down their hood, 
And to rise him again :^ 

' BooD^ ready. ^ Causes. 

3 Against) before him. 
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Men honours him with great reverence. 
Makes full mickle obedience 
Unto that little swain. 

In kinges court is it no boot 
Against Sir Penny for to moot ; * 

So mickle is he of might : 
He is so witty and so strong. 
That be it never so mickle wrong. 

He will make it right. 

With Penny may men women tiU, * 
Be they never so strange of will ; 

So ofl may it be seen : 
Long with him will they not chide. 
For he may ger them trail side ^ 

In good scarlet and green. 

He may buy both heaven and hell. 
And ilka thing that is to seU, 

In earth has he smlk grace : 
He may lese^ and he may bind. 
The poor are aye put behind 

Where he comes in place. 



' Plead. ^ Approach, fiia. 

! Wear trailing gowns ? 
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When he begins him to meil. 
He makes meek that ere was felly 

And weak that bold has been x 
All the needs full soon are sped. 
Both withouten bargh and tved* 

Where Penny goes between. 

The domes-men ^ he makes so blinds 
That hi may not the right find» 

Ne the sooth to see ; 
For to give doom them is full lath, ^ 
Therewith to make Sir Penny wrath ; 

Full dear with th^m is he. 

There strife was Penny makes peace, 
Of all angers he may release. 

In land where he will lend ; 
Of foes may he make friendes sad. 
Of coimsel there them never be rad* 

That may have him to friend* 

That sire is set on high dess. 
And served with many rich mess 
At the high board : 



' Borrowing and pledging. * Jadges. 

3 Loth. ♦ Void. 

12 
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The more he » to men plenty. 

The more ifemid^ alwmy is be. 

And holden dear in hoard. 

He makes many be forsworOf 
And some life and soul forlorn^ 

Him to get and win : 
Other good will they none haTe 
But that little round knave 

Their bales* for to Uin.^ 

On him wholly their heart i$ set. 
Him for to love will they not let 

Neither for good ne ill ; 
All that he will in earth have done* 
Uka man grants it full soon 

Right at his own will : 
He may botth lend and give. 
He may ger both slay and live. 

Both hyfriik and fell. * 

Penny is a good felUw, 
Men welcomes him in deed and satoy^ 
Come he never so oft ; 

' Desired. ^ Misfortunes. 

' End, termiDatet ^ By water and land. 

s Words. 
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He is not welcomed as a guest^ 
But evermore served with the beet. 
And made at sit full soft. 

Whoso is sied in any need, 
With Sir Penny may they speed. 

Howsoever they betide : 
He that Sir Penny is withal. 
Shall have his will in steed and staU, 

When other are set beside. 

Sir Penny gers in rich weed 
Full many go, and ride on steed. 

In this world wide ; 
In ilka gamin and ilka play 
The mastery is given aye 

To Penny for his pride. 

Sir Penny over all gets the gre,* 
Both in burgh and in cit^. 

In castle and in tower : 
Wlthouten either spear or shield, 
Is he the best in fiitfa or field. 

And stdhaorthest* in stowr.^ 

' Degree, step. > Boldest, stroiiges^ 

3 Fif ht, battle. 

VOL» I« S 
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In Ma place the sooth is seen^ 
Sir Penny is ovjsr aUndene ^ 

Master most in mood ; 
And all is as he will command^ 
Against his Steven'^ dare no man stand. 

Neither by land ne flood. 

Sir Penny may full mickle avaU» 
To them that has need of counsiil. 

As seen is in assise : ' 
He lenkeths ^ life, and saves from deasU '— > 
But love It not overweU, 1 redCf 

For sin of covetise ! 

If thou have hap tresdur to win. 
Delight thee not too mickle therein, 

Ne Ticking ^ thereof be : 
But spend it as well as thou can, 
So that thou love both God and man 

In perfect charity. 

God grant us grace, with heart and will^ 
The goods that he has given us iU 
Well and wisely to spend ; 

» Altogether. * Voice. 

3 In courts of judicature. ^. Lengtheob 

' Death. ^ Careltn. 
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And so our lives here for to )ead» 
That we may have hk bliss to roeed^ 
Ever, without end. Amen* 

The praise oS Sir Penny appears to have been a 
favourite subject with the northern minstrels ; for 
a poem with the same title is to be found in Lord 
Hsules's Collection^ p. 153; and another in Mr 
Ritjson's Ancient Songs, p. 76t 



J 
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CHAPTER XL 

Reign of Henry V.—IAfi of LydgaiC'-^Cha- 
ract^r of' his Writings — Specimens of hi$ 
Troy Book* 

x\.M0N6 the immediate successon of Chaucer, in 
England, the celebrated John Ltdgatb is con« 
fessedly the most tolerable. The time of his birth 
is not exactly known ; but the documents extract- 
ed by Mr Warton from a register of the church of 
Bury in the Cotton llbraiy will ascertain it with 
sufficient precision. It appears that he was ordain- 
ed a sub-deacon in 1389 ; a deacon in 1393 ; and 
a priest in 1397 : so that if we suppose him to havp 
received the first ordination at fourteen years of 
age, he cannot have been bom latter than 1375 : 
that is to say, twenty-five years before the death of 
Chaucer. This date naturally assigns hjm to the 
reign of Henry V., at whose conunand he under<r 
took his metrical history of the siege of Troy, the 
best and most popular of his almost innumerable 
productions. 

Few writers have been more admired by their 
contemporaries ; yet none h^ve been treated with 
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more tev^ty by modem critics. The learned 
editor of the Reliques of Ancient Poetry men- 
tions him with compassioimte contmnptt Mr 
Ritson ridicules his ** cart-loads" of poetical rub- 
iMsh:* and Mr Pinkerton considers him as posi« 
tively stupid* Mr Warton alone has thought it 
worth while to study him with much attention, 
qg to attempt a general discussion of his litorary 
character; and his opinion is well worth tran- 
scribihg. 

*< He was a monk of the Benedictine abbey of 
^ Bury in Suffiolk^^AfUr a short education at 
*^ Oxford, he travelled into France and Italy; and 
** returned a complete master of the language and 

* Habits of closer intimacy do not appear to have alter*' 
ed Mr Ritson's opinion or softened his language with re* 
spect to the unfortunate Dan John of Bnry^ 

Having in a late publication taken the pains to search 
out and enumerate Lydgate*8 works, genuine or suppotitfti* 
ous, to the almost incredlblef number of 251, our critic styles 
him " a most prolix and voluminous poetaster/' a ** pjrosaick, 
** and drivelling monk," and proscribes, ** his stupid and 
** fatiguing productions, which by no means deserve the 
** name of poetry,'* ^ his elaborate drawllogs, in which there 
** are scarcely three lines together of pure and acurate 
*' mttrey" ** and their stil more stupid and disgustin^author, 
** who di^fraces the mime and patronage of his master 
'* Chaueer,** as '' neither worth collecting, — ^noreven wor- 
<« thy of piescrfatiofl.*' BibUog. Foet. p, M, &c. 
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«the literature of both countries. He ddefly 
<< studied the Italian and French poets, nflrtitoil|y-» 
** ly Dante» Boccacio, and Alain Chanier ; and 
<< became so distinguished a proficient in polite 
<^ leamingythatheopened a school in his«monasteiy, 
** for teaching the sons of the nobility the arts of 
** versification and the elegancies of con^ositioD^ 
'< Yet, although philology was the object, lie was 
<^ not unfitmiliiar with the fii^iohable philasophy: 
^< he was not only a poet and a rhetorician^ bdt^ 
^ geomietrician^ an astronomery a theologist,.aiid a 
** disputant. On the whole, I am of opinion, that 
** Lydgate made considerable additions to those 
^ amplification's of our language, in which Chau- 
** cer, Gower, and Occleve, led the way : and 
*< that he is the first of our writers whose style is 
** clothed with that perspicuity, in which the 
** English phraseology appears at this day to an 
** English reader. 

** To enumerate Lydgate's pieces would be to 
'* write the catalogue of a little library. No polet 
^^ seems to have possessed a greater versatility of 
** talents* He moves with equal ease in every 
<< mode of composition. His hymns and his bai- 
*^ lads have the same degree of merit : and whether 
^* his subject be the life of a hermit or a hero, of 
** Saint Austin or Guy Earl of Warwidc, ludicrous 



^ or l^eiidai7» religious or romantic, a history 
^or an allegory, he writes with &cility. His 
^ transitions were rapid from works of the most 
** serious and laborious kind to sallies of levity 
<* and pieces of popular entertainment Hisimuse 
^ was of universal access ; and he was not only 
** the poet of his monastery, but of the world in 
<< general. If a disguising was intended by the 
^ company of goldsmiths, a mask before his majes- 
'* ty at Eltham^ a may-game for the sherifi and 
^ aldermen of London, a mumming before the 
*^ lord-mayor, a procession of pageants from the 
'^ creation for the festival of Corpus Chrkti, or a 
'^ carol for the coronation, Lydgate was consulted, 
^* and gave the poetry*— > 

** His manner is naturally verbose and diffuse* 
** This circumstance contributed in no small de- 
« gree to give a clearness and a fluency to his 
** phraseology. For the same reason he is often 
** tedious and languid. His chief excellence is in 

J 

** description, .especially where the subject admits 
** a flowery diction. He is seldom patheticj or 
*' animated.'' ' 

Lydgate's most esteemed works are, his Storif 
cfThehesj \m FaU of Princes^ and his History ^ 
Si^e^ and Destruction of Troy* 

The Story of Thebes^ which Speght has printed 
in his edition of Chaucer^ and which was intended 



d 
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afi « cDntinuatioD of the Canterburjr Talai^ •qoM' 
t^ins fuuae poetical passages, which Mr Wartoa 
has extracted. But Lydgate'sstyle»thou§^ natural 
aod sometimes rich, does not possess that atr^ngth 
and conciseness which is observable in the works 
of his master. It is dangerous for a mere veiaifier 
to •attempt the completion of a plan which has 
been begun by a poet, Lydgate's poem b not 
long ; but it is possible to be tedious in ia very 
jsmall compass. 

The FaU ^Princes, or « Boke ^John Boduuf^ 
{6nt printed in 1494* by Ptns(m» and several times 
«ince») is a translation from Boccacio, or radier 
from a French paraphrase of his work *' De Cist- 
bus Virorum et Feminarum illustrium,'' written 
J^y Laurent de Premierfait, which was originally 
printed at Bruges in 14769 and at Lyons in 1483. 
Lydgate's poem was probably useful, when first 
wi^tei^ as a book of reference, to those who could 
not consult the original ; but the day of its popu« 
larity is past. 

The Troy Book,howeyer,contaiQing(as Marshe's 
title-page assures us) **ihe onely trewe and synoere 
** Chronicle of the warres betwixt the Grecians and 
*^ the Troyans/'deservesmore consideration. Being 
a translation from Colonna's prose history, whidi 
contained the substance of Dares Phrygius and 
Dictys Cretensis, it comprises all the materials of 
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one class of romantic history^ and is viduable as 
a specimea of the learning, as well as of the ere- 
dulity, of our ancest6r8« The story is so much 
connected with our early studies ; that story is so 
comically ads^ted to the usages and manners of 
chivalry ; its author is so minute and circumstan- 
tial in describing events which never happened ; is 
so precise in his dates and numbers; so full of 
event and bustle ; and so prodigal of ornament ; 
that if this poem be no longer resorted to by 
common readers as a source of amusement, it is, 
perhaps, cmly because two close columns of black 
letter, presenting ninety lines in a page, are too 
formidable to be encountered by any eyes but 
those of a veteran in antiquarian researches. 

The most esteemed edition of this work is that 
of 15559 printed by Thomas Marshe, under the 
care of one Robert Braham, who corrected it from 
many errors of the original edition given by Piir* 
9on in 151S* It has been already observed, that 
X^ydgate undertook this poem at the request of 
Henry V. when Prince of Wales : it was begun in 
1412^ and finiished in 14*20. The first of these 
dates is rather oddly expressed in the following 
lines : 

And of the time* to maken mention 
When I began on this translation, 



/^ 
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tt was the yeare, soothly for to sayn. 
Fourteen complete tho of hU father* $ r^nl 
The time of yeare, shortly to conclude^ 
When twenty *grees was Fhebus' altitude. 
The hour, when he hath made his steedes draw 
His rosen chariot low under the wawe 
To bathe his beames^ &c* 

(Prologue.) 

Here ** the ye&rjburteen ck)mplete'' must mean 
ihejburteenthf u e. 1412 ; for Henry IV., who be- 
gan his reign in September 1399, and died ip 
March 1413» did not reign fourteen complete 
years. The remainder of the description^ though 
now rather obscure, was certainly intended to ex- 
press very exactly the moment at which Lydgate 
began his poem ; and was probably intdligible to 
contemporary readers. Judicial astrology was then 
in Togue; and he wa? anxious to prove' that > he 
had commenced his operation at a ludcy momefnt. 
His work, perhaps, may not give us reason to 
believe in the poetical influence of the stars ; but 
we must at least apprcnre his modesty, in trusting 
the perfection of his verses to good fortune rather 
than to genius. 

Every one knows that Laomedon, King of Troy, 
had the rashness to offend Jaison and Hercules, 
who stopped in his country oh their way to Colchis ; 



and that Hercules revecTged this ^* uttcouttesy*' by 
destroying the city of Troy. Such aii et)i8ode in 
die adventures of the Argonliuts naturally cotanectt 
the second Trojan war with tfa^expeditidny ^tiidli 
is therefore related by Lydgate as minutely as if he 
had been their ship-mate, and had kept a journal 
of the voyage. The following liAes ditecribe ^art 
of the ceremonial used by King Oetes, after Ja** 
son's first audience : 

The time qpproacheth> and gan to nigh fast. 
That officers full busily them cast 
To make ready, with all their busy cure. 
And in the halle ^orcfe* " for to ckr€. • 

• 

For by the dial the hour they gan to mark 
That Phoebcffi southward whirled up his ark. 
So high alofte that it drew to none / 
That it was time for the king to gone 
Unto his meat, and enter ihto hall. 
And then Oetes, with his lordes all. 
And with his knights about him every one^ 
With Hercules, and also with Jason^ 
Is set to meate in his royal see ; 
And every lorde like to his degree. 
But first of all, this worthy man Jasdn 
' Assigned was by the kinge anon 

! * To arrange and ifren th% iahles. 
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• Pot to Bitte at hii owne board : 

And Herculesi that was so great a lord» 
Was sette also fiute by his side. 
And the marshall no longer list abide. 
To assign estates where they sh^ulde be ; 
Like as they were of high or low degree. 
And after that, on scaflbld high alof^ 
The noise gan loude, and nothinge sof^ 
Of trumpeters, and eke of clarioners : 
And therewithal the noble officers 
Full thrifteiy served have the hall. 

I want cunning by order to descrhe 
Of every course the diversities* 
Tlie strange semoes^ ■ and the suiikiies^ * 
That were that day served in that place, &c 

(Cap. V. ed. Marsh, sign. C. 4.) 

The following picture of Medea's growing pas- 
aon is net inelegant : 

* Mr Tyrwhitt explains sewes, dishes ; bat hit qaotatioa 
from Gower rather proves it to mean broths, or soops, in 
which sense the word often occurs in ancient cookery- 
receipts. Sax. Semwy succos, liquor. (Lye''s Diet.) teoe. Ft, 
The Scots still use the word sowens for a sort of oatmeal 
broth, or flummery. , 

* These were ornaments placed on the table, and seme* 
times iUnstrated with mottos. 
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For as lie sat at meat tho in that tide. 
Her fiither next, and Jason by her side^ 
All suddenly her fresh and rosen hue. 
Full ofte-time gan changen and renew. 
An hundred sitkes ' in a little space. 
For now, the bloode from her goodly face 
Unto her heart unwarely gan ofxUe : * 
And therewithal she waxeth dead and pale* 
And eft^ anon (who thereto gan take heed) 
Her hue retumeth into goodly red : 
But still among, t' embellish her colour. 
The rose was meynt* aye with the lily flower ; 
And though the rose some dele gaa to pace. 
Yet still the lily bideth in his place. 
Till nature made them eft again to meet. 

For now she brent/ and now she gan to cold. 
And aye the more that she gan behold 
This Jason young, the more she gan desire 
To look on him ; so was she set a-fire 
With his beautd, and his semelyness. 
And every thing she inly gan impresis. 
What that she sawe, both in mind and thought 
She all imprintethi and forgetteth nought. 

' Times. * Descend. Fn 

s Agaio. Saj« * Mixed. 

S 
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For she oonsidereth erery circumstance. 
Both of his port and [of] his governance ; 
His sunnish hair^ crisped like gold wire» 
His, knightly look, and hts manly cheer. 

(Chap. ▼. sign* D. i.) 

The first book concludes with the destruction of 
Troy by Hercules : the second relates the buikUng 
of the new ci^ by Priam, the mis»on <^ Antenor ' 
into Greece, the predatory expedition of Paris, 
&c. and ends with the landing of the Greeks before 
Troy : the third book contains the whole history of 
the siege till the death of Hector : the fourth relates 
the election of Palamedes as commander of the 
Greeks, and the deposition of Agamemnon, as ^Iso 
the remainder of the siege, the story of the ^* horse 
of brass," and the destruction, of the city : the 
fifth mid last book describes the miseries endured 
by th^ Qreeks on their passage home, and gives 
the genealogy of ^VPirrhus, how his fiither hight 
H Peleus," &c. In this book the poet implores the 
favour of his readers, assuring them that— 

—-though so be that they not ne read 
In all this book no rethorikes newe. 
Yet this I hop^y that they shall find all 
TRUE. ' (Cap. xxxviii. sign* £e. ii.) 
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One of the most amusii^ passages in this poem 
is contained in the 17th chapter, and relates to a 
well-known event in the life of Venus. Lydgate 
thus je^resses his indignation against Vulcan e 

The smotry ' smith, this swarte Viilcanus, 
That whilcHu in. hearte was so jealous 

. - Toward Venus,, that was his wedded wife. 
Whereof there rose a deadly mortal strife, 
When he with Mars gan her first espy 
Of high malice, and cruel false env^. 
Through the shining of Phcdbus' beames bright, 

. L3ring.a'-bed with Mars her owne knight. 
For which in, heart he brent as any glede^* 
Making the slander all abroad to spredje, 
And gan thereon falsely for to muse. 

And God forbid that any man accuse 
For so LITTLE any woman ever ! 
Where love is set, hard is to dissever ! 
For though they do such thing of gentlenesSi 
Pass oyer lightly^ and bear none heaviness, 
Lest that thou be to women odious ! 
And yet this smfth, this false Viilcanufl!, 
Albe'that he had them thus espied, 

. ■ \ Smoky, or smutty* 
> A bmniDg coat Sax. 
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Among Faynims yet waft he deified ! 
And, for that he so falsely them awoke, 
I have him set last of all my boke, 
Among the goddes o£ false mSwmentiy.^ &Cm 

(Sign. L. i.) 

Upon this occasion, the morals of our poetical 
monk are so very pliant;^ that it is difficult to sup- 
pose him quite free from personal motives which 
might have influenced his doctrine. Perhi^ he 
had been incommoded by some intrusive husband 
at a moment when he felt tired of celHracy, and 
wished to indulge in a temporary rdaxation from 
the severity of monastic discipline. * 

The picture of Venus is thus curiously de- 
scribed: 

And she stant naked in a wavy sea, 
Environ her with goddesses three^ 

' Mabometry, u e« idolatry. It may be proper to ob- 
serve, that DO part of this passage is to be foaod in Co- 
]oniia*fi original. In general, indeed, Lydgate*s is by no 
means a translation, but a very loose paraphrase. 

^ Saspectipg that Lydgate nad Borrowed this siiigular 
passage from some French paraphrase of Colonna's work, 
I examined th6 anonymous translation in the Museum (Bibl. 
Reg. 16. F. ix.), but could not find any traces of such a de- 
viation from the original. 
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That be assi^^d with biuy Attendance 

To wait on her and do her db&enrance. ^ 

And floures freshe, blue^ red, and white> 

Be her abouti the more for to delight. 

And on her heade she hath a chaplet 

Of roses red full pleasantly j-set. 

And from the heads down unto her foot 

With sundry gums and ointementes sootb 

She is enointb> sweeter for to smell. 

And all alofte^ as these poets tell. 

Be doves white, fleeing^ and eke sparrows, 

And her beside Cupyde with his arrows. 

(Cap. xvii. Ibid.) 

The following particulars in the description of 
Fortune, at the beginning of the second book, are 
rather singular : 

And thus this lady, wilful and reckless. 

As she that is froward and perverse. 

Hath in her cellar drinkes full diverse. 

iPor she to some, of fraud and ofJbUas^ 

Ministreth, j^piitffi^, iatome, and ypocras ; 

And suddenly, when the socie vi past, 

She of custome can give him a cast. 

For to conclude falsely in the fine. 

Of bitter eyiell ' and of eager wine ; 

' AUil^ old Fr. yioegar CVide Tretor de Borcl.) 
VOL. I. T 
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And corrosives diat fret and pierce dMsp ; 
And narcotics diat cause meD to sleep* 

(Cap. 10. sigm R ii) 

These, it is tme, are not very poedcal paasages, 
nor are we to expect from Lydgate mudi Ihrdi- 
neSBoffimcy or brilliancy of expresiioii. Hisme- 
rity such as it is, cannot easily be exemplified in 
short extracts; and is rather likdy ta find fiih 
vour in the eyes of the antiqaarian dian of tlie 
poet. By readers of Ae finmer description, tibe 
following passages, from the desci^ition of IVojF, 
I may perhaps be perused with patience : 

i 

And, as I read, the walles we^ on height 
I Two hundred cubits ; all of marble grey, 

j MagecoUed ' without, for sautes^ * and assay : 

t And it to make tnore pleasant of deli^hl^ 

\ Among the marbie was albaster white^ 

I Meynt in the walk ' ■ ■ 

m % It m ^^ % 

And at die comer of every wail was set 

■ The machBeojdUi ware tikt opeaiogi aider (be yarapeW 
of a gate, or the saMeiit ^atteries of atower, to defend the 
foot of the wall by poariog down hot water, or pitch, or 
sometimes dropping stones en the beads of Che besi^rs* 

* ABttMlttb 
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A crown .of gold with riche stxmes y-^fret. 
That shone fuU bright again the sunne shene ; 
And every tower iretexed* was so clean 
Of chose stone that were KK>t &r asunder. 
That to beholde'it was rery wonder. 
Thereto his city, compassed Environ, 
Had gates six to enter into town->^ 

With square toures set on every side ; 

At whose corners, of very pomp and pride^ 

The workmen have, with fell and stem visslges, 

Of rich etUaifle * up-raised great im%es, 

Wrought out of stone, and never like to fail, 

Full curiously enarmed for batayle* 

And through the wall, their foemen for to let^ 

At every toure were great gunnes set. 

For assautes and sudden ^ventures. 

And on each turrets were raised up figures 

Of savage beasts, as bears, and of lidns^ 

Of tygers, boars, of serpents, and dragdns^ 

And hartes eke with their broade horns ; 

Of elephantes, and large unicorns, 

Bugles, buUes^ and many great griffdo. 



' Probably emhaiHUdf from the Frea^ch word hrett^ry to 
indsnU Cotgrave.— Bfeteic%«r,/or^(^er. Diet. JRomao. 
^ Sculpture, Fu 
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Forged of brass, of copper, and lotdii, \ 
That cruelij by signes of their frees 
Upon their foen made fell menaces. 
Barbicans, and also bulwarks huge^ 
Afore the towne made for high refdge^ 
When neede should be, early and eke and late ; 
And partekoles * strong at every gate. 
That of assautes they need take no charge. 
And the lockes thicke, broade, and large. 
Of all the gates well wrought of shining brass. 
And eke within the mighty shutting was 
Of iron barres, stronge, square, and round. 
And great barres pitched in the ground^ 
With huge chaines forged for defence. 
That ne would breake for no violence. 
That harde it was through ihem for to whi. 

And every house that builded was within^ 
Every palace, and every mansion. 

Of marble were throughout all the town. 

* • # • * * 

And if I should rehearsen by and by 
The corve ' knots, by craft of masonry. 



■ LattendeDotet iron plateaHtmed aver* Owen's Di€t« •£ 
Arts and Sciences. 
* Portcnllices. ^ Carved* 
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The frfeah enbamng " with verges* right as lines^ 

And the housing ^ full of backetvines,* 

The rich coining^^ the lusty tablcmcnts^ 

Vinettes running in casements. 

Though the termes in English woulden rhyme^ 

To shew them all I have as now no time. 

* * * « * « 

And through the town, with crafty ptirveyancey 

By great avise ^ and discreet ordinance. 

By compass cast, and squared out by s^yers^ 

Of polish'd marble, upon strong pillars. 

Devised were, longe, large, and wide, 

Of every streete in the fronter si^e, 

Fresk alures, with lusty high pindcles, 

And maunstring ^ outward costly tabernacles ; 

Vaulted above like to reclinatorieo* 

That called were deambulatories, 

[For] men to walk together, twain and twain. 

To keep them dry when it happed to rain. 

♦ • • * • * 

" Arching f 

^ ' ^ ^ I do not quite nndentand any of these tenmu 

* Aviif F. ; coaosel. 

7 Etquierre^ now spelt equerre^ the carpeiiter*8 square. 

' Exhibiting ; monstranU Old Fr. Colonoa's original only 
says : "In ipsarnm Tero lateribas plateamm innumerabiles 
<* columnai marmofeis arcnbns circamvolatis erectse, et su* 
'* per ipsomm aedificiis elevate." 



And eveiy house covered was with Iead» 
And many gorginfk^ ' and many hideous head, 
Withqpouts thorough^ and pipes* as they ought, 
From the stone-worke to the kennd raught^ * 
Voiding filthes low into the ground 
Thinrough grates made of iron pierced round. 
The streets paved, bodi in length and hrede^ ' 
In diequer wise« with stones white and node.* 

(Cqp. XI. sign. F. t. &c) 

After a great deal more of minute description, 
Lydgate tells us, that Priam built a sort of circus — 

^ To give his men tn ibtigrbAooc^exeidse^ 
Everi^che to put other at asi 
InjusteSf UsteSf and uiw im 

(Sigiu F. vL) 
Asalso that»^ 

— there was found by derkes full prudent 
^ Of the CHESS the play most glorious, 

' Gmrgouilki Ft. i» the end of a tpoat y the^ are nsoalljr 
termioatpd with heads of animalB. 
* Keached. 

3 Breadth. 

4 Red. — This pavement fe not described in the origioBL 
9 Not in the original. • 

^ Ibi primo adinventa foemnt fcaeoemm toloHm curiota ; 
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Which ia m subtle aod 80 iiiarrelloii9» ^ 
And thiit at the same time- 
Also in Troy b j greirt avisSm^t 
The pby was founde first ofdice^ and ^oflfffj 
And caitinge the chances deceivableap 

(Ibid.) 

He then^ after defining tragedy and coined* de* 
scribes the theatre^ in whidi a poet delivers irom 
a pulpit his tragedies : 

And while that he in the |iidpit stood, . 

With deadly face all d^oid of Ma<idt, 

« * * # 41 * 

Amid the theatre shrouded in a tent, 

* 

There came out men, ghastftd of tbdr cheers. 
Differed their Jaces mih insere*, 
' Pluyiog b^ ngnes in the peopU^i 



And proceeds to tell 



ibi ludi sabito irascibiles dUarum ; hie repentina danma et 
lacra momeiitaiiea taxillorvmm 

* Lydgate informs us that thb game was ^^ first foimd in 
<* this city during the siege like as saith Guydo," though he 
thinks it necessary to add, << Jacobus de Yltriaco is contra* 
•< ry in his opinion," o^^iraiMif it to ht of Cbaldeaa original* 

' Not in the original. 
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How Priamus was paasing diligent 
Right desirous and inwardly fervdnt^ 
If so he might among his workes all 
Do build a palace, and a riche hall^ 
Which should be his choie chief dur^eon^ ' 
His royal see, and sovereign mansion. 
And when he gan to his worke approach^ 
He made it builde high upon arochef 
It for to assure in its foundadon. 
And called it the noble Hion. 

■'i 

And high amids this noble Ilion, 
So rich and passing of foundation. 
Which clerkes yet in their bbokes praise. 
King Priam made a hall for to raise : 

And, of this hall farther to define. 
With stones square by level and by line 
It paved was, with full great diligence 
Of masonry, and passing excellence ; 
And all above raised was a see 
Full curiously of stones andperref* 
That called was, as chief and principal. 
Of the reigne ^ the seat most royal. 
Tofore which was set by great delight 

' Pr« aim habitationis bospitio. 

* Pierrer<e«, jewels. Fr. ' Kiogdam. 
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A board ^ of ebon and of ivory white. 
So egalli/ y-joined and so clean 
That in the work there was ri/rft* y-seen. 
And sessions ^ were made on every side 
Only the estates by order to divide. 
Eke, in the hall, as it was convenable. 
On eache parlye was a dormant * table 
Of ivory eke, and of this ebon tree. 

(Sign.F.vi. &c.) 

The bounds of the present sketch will not 
permit a farther accumulation of extracts from 
this obsolete poem ; in which, however, the inqui- 
sitive reader wiU find much curious information* 
though he will not discover such poetical beauties 
as can justify its original p<^ularity. That popu- 
larity was, indeed, excessive and unbounded; and 
it continued without much diminution during, at 
least, two centuries. To this the praises of sue? 

• 

' Table. * Fissure. ^ Sei^ts. 

^ Fixed ready. Tyrwhitt. In Chaucer*8 prologue, Uie 
Frankelein's table 

— " <foi*fiumt in his hail always 
'' Stood ready covered all the Umge day,*' 
Perhaps the common tables resembled those still in ose ja 
France* which consist of a few boards nailed together, and 
placed (when wanted for use) on folding trestles | so that 
the different parts may be separately removed* 
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ceeding writers bear ample testimony ; but it is 
confirmed by a direct and most singular evidence. 
An anonymous writer has taken the pains to 
modernize the entire poem, consisting of about 
28000 verses, to change the anoieot context and 
almost every rhyme, and to throw the whole into 
six-line stanzas ; and yet, so Httle was he solicitous 
to raise his own reputation at the expense ot the 
original author, that, though he has altered the title 
and preface of the work, he has still ascribed it to 
Lydgate. This strange instance of perverted talents 
and industry was published under the title of ^ Tihf 
«< nje and Death ofHedar,** by Thomas Purfool, 
1614, and is well known to the booksellers. 

The date of Lydgate's death is doubtful ; at least 
it is stated diffisrently by diftrent authors. In his 
Philomda he mentions the decease of an Earl of 
Warwick, who died in 1446, so that he must have 
survived that year. Some authorities place his 
death in 1461, and this date is not improbable. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Reign qf Henry F. continued, — James L King 
af Scotland.'^Extraci from the Kin^ 
Qmir. 

\v s are probably indebted to an accident which 
happened in the r^n of Henry IV. for the most 
elegant poem that was produced during the early 
part of the fifteenth caatury: it is called the 
King's QuotV,* and was written by Jambs I. 
Kino of Scotlanp. 

This prince was the second son of Robert III., 
and was bom in IS9$* His elder brother, Davidy 
having disgraced himself by the general profligacy 
of his conduct, was confined, by his father^s order, 
in the palace of Falkland, where he died of a dysen- 
tery, in liOl ; or, aa was more generally believed, 
was starved to death, by order of his uncle the 
Duke of Albany, to whom Robert had entrusted 
the administration of the kingdom. After the 
death of this princet the king determined to send 
his surviving son, Jamea, to be educated at the 
court pf his ally, Charles YI. King of France; and 

* Cahier, Fr. ; whence qairc. 
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James embarked for that country^ with his gover- 
nor the Earl of Orkney, and a numerous train of 
attendants : but the ship was stopped, on the 12th 
of April, 1405, off Flamborough-Head, by an 
English squadron, and the passengers were* by 
order of Henry IV., sent as prisoners to London. 

lliis happened about a week before the termi- 
nation of a truce ; and though such infractions of 
treaties were very common during the barbarous 
warfare which was at that time carried on between 
England and Scotland, the capture and subsequent 
detention of James were attributed to the intrigues 
of the Duke of Albany, who, in consequence of 
the death of King Robert, in the following year 
was nominated regent of Scotland ; and who, by 
means of the king's long detention in England, not 
only preserved that dignity to the end of his Hfe, 
but quietly transmitted it to his son Murdoch, 
earl of Fife. 

That Henry had no right to consider as a pri- 
soner the sovereign of an independent nation, whom 
an act of insolent violence had placed within his 
power, is perfecUy evident ; but the accident was 
perhaps ultimately advantageous to the prince him- 
self, as well as to the nation which he was bom to 
govern. He was at this time only ten years of 
age ; and Henry, though he treated him with ri- 

12 
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gour, and even kept him confined for two years 
in the Tower, took the greatest care of his edu- 
cation, and appointed as his governor Sir John 
Pelham, a man of worth and learmng, under whose 
tuition he made so rapid a progress, that he soon 
became a prodigy of talents and accomplishments. 
His character, as drawn by the historians of that 
age, is such as we seldom see realized. We are 
assured that he became a proficient in every branch 
of polite literature ; in grammar, oratory, Latin, 
Tmd English poetry, music, jurisprudence, and the 
philosophy of the times ; and that his dexterity in 
tilts and tournaments; in wrestling, in archery, and 
in the sports of the field, was perfectly unrivalled. 
• It might be objected, that those who possess 
only a part of these accomplishments are apt to 
gain credit for all the rest ; that the owner of a 
crown is seldom judged with severity ; that unme- 
lited misfortune is sure to excite sympathy and 
commiseration ; and that, as James united all thess 
claims to popular favour, some parts of the pre- 
ceding description are likely to have been some* 
what exaggerated. But the excellent laws which 
he enacted after his return to Scotland, and the 
happiness which his people enjoyed in consequence 
of his policy, his firmness, and his justice, bear the 
most unequivocal testimony to the truth of one 



part of the picture ; tnd his poeticd remains are 
sufficient to erince that his literary talents were 
not over-rated by his contemporaries. 

During fifteen years of his captiri^, he seemed 
fiyrgotten, or at least ne^ectedp by his sobjedk 
The admiration of strangera and the consdouaneas 
of his own talents only rendered his situation uMire 
irksome ; and he had begun to abandon himself to 
despair, idien he was fortunately consoled for his 
seclusion at Windrar Castle by a passion of which 
sorereignsy in quiet possession of a diran^ haifs 
seldom the good fortune to feel the influence. The 
object of his adoration was the lady Jane Beaufort 
(daughter of John Beaufort, duke of Somerset^.and 
grand-daughter of John of Guant), whom he after- 
wards married, and in whose commendation be 
composed his principal poetical work, called the 
King's Quair. 

This poem, consisting of 197 stanzas, dividedi' 
by its editor into six cantos, has mudi allegorical 
machinery, which was apparently si:^;gested by the 
study of Boethius, the fovourite audior of the 
time ; but it also contains various particulars of 
his life ; it is full of simplicity and foding, and is 
not inferior in poetical merit to any similar pro* 
duction of Chaucer. The following extract is taken 
fi'om the second canto, in which no allegorical 
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pttntiDg 18 introduced, and which coptains Ikde 
more than an account of his own adrenturesu 

The longe dayes and the nightis eke 
I would bewail my fortune in this wise ; 

For which again distress comfort to seek. 
My custom was on momis ior to rise 
Early as day i O happy excercise I 

By thee come I to joy put of torm^t :-« 

But now to purpose or my first intent. 

XI, 

Bewailing in my chamber thu3 alone» 
Despaired of all joy and remedy, 

For^tired of my thought, and woe-begone. 
And to the window gan I walk in hye. 
To see the world and folk that went forby ; 

As, for the time (though I of mirthJs food 

Might hare np more), to look it did me good. 

XII. 

^ow was there made, fast by the Touris waU, 
A garden fair ; ' and in the comers set 

' Hie gardens of this period seem to hftTe beeo very 
small. In Chancer*8 lYoDus and Cnesieide we ftndl the 
same place indifferently called agardcn and a }^ardi and thi» 
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An herhere ' green ; with wandis long and small 
Railed about, and so with treeis set 
Was aU the place* and hawthorn hedges knet 
ytaxUfe* was none [a] walking there forby. 
That might within scarce any wight espy« 

XIV. 

And on the smalle grene twistis sat 
The little sweete nightingale, and song 

So loud and clear the h3minis consecrate 
Of lovis use, now soft, now loud among. 
That all the gardens and the wallis rung 

Right of their song ; and on the couple next ^ 

'Of their sweet harmony : and lo the text! 

at Windsor^ fatt by the Touris mall, was probably either hn 
the yard or on the terrace. 

" Adown the stair anoo right tko she went 

" Into her garden,** &c.— 

" Thb yard was large, and railed all the aleyes, 

*' And shadowed well with blossomy boughs green i 

** And benched new, and sanded aU the ways, 

*< In which she walketh," &c. 

[Troil. and Cr. B. II. st. 110. fol. 153, ed. 1602.] 
' Probably an arboar, though the word is hho very ftt" 
quently used for an herbary^ or gairden of simples. 
* Living person. 

3 Mr Tytler imagines that this relates to the pairing of 
the birds ; but the word couple seems here to be used as a 
musical term. 
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** Worahippe ye that lovers bene tbis Mey^ 
** For of your blias the calends are begun; 

** And sing with us, ^ Away ! winter awayl 
" Comesuminer, cqme ! the sw^tse99on an^ sun! 
** Awake, for shame! thathave your heavens won!' 

** And amorously lift up your headis all ; 

** Thank Love* that list you to his tnercy call !' ^ 

XVI. 

When they this song had sung a little thr&w * 
They stent ^ awhile, and, therewith una^d 

As I beheld, and cast mine eyen a-lowe. 
From bough to bough they ^f;)pf(^^ an4 they play'd. 
And freshly, in their birdis kind, array'd 

Their feathers new, and^ef ^ them in the sun, 

And thanked Love that had their mahis^ won. 

These and a few ipore stanzas are preparatory 
to the appearance of his mistress, \m firat 8%ht of 
whom is thus des^ibed : 

XXI. 

And therewith cast I down mine eye again. 
Whereas I saw, walking under the Tower 

' Mr Tytler explains tl^is as follows : << Ye that have 
'* attained yoor highest bliss, by wianiiig your mates.— See 
*' the last line of the next stanza." * A little tineb 

^ Stopped. ^ Hopped. ' Pecked. ^ Mates. 
VOL. I. U 
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Full secretly, new comyn her to pleyne,^ 
The fiurest, or the freshest younge flower 
Hiat ever I saw, methought, before thsat hour ; 
For which sudcfen abate anon astert* 
Hie blood of all my bodiy to my heart. 

And though I stood abased tho a li/te^^ 
No wonder was ; for why ? my wittis all 

Were so o'ercome with pleasance and delight,. 
Only through letting of mine ^en &U, 
That suddenly my heart become her thrall 

For ever ; of free will; for of menace 

There was no token in her sweete &ce* 

XXIII. 

And in my head I drew right hastily ; 

And eft-soones I lent it forth again : 
And saw her walk that very womanly. 

With no wight mo but only wmnen twain. 

Then gan I study in myself; and sayn, 
" Ah sweety are ye a worldly creature, 
<' Or heavenly thing in likeness of natiire ? 



' This seems to mean complain ; bat should it not rather 
be playen, to play or sport ? 
* Started back. 3 Then a little. 
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^' Or are ye god Cupidis own princ&s, 
** And comen are to loose me out of band ? 

«< Or are ye very Nature the goddess, 
** That have depainted with your heavenly hand 
** This garden full of flouris as they stand ? 

** What shall I think, alas 1 what reverence 

** Shall I mesl^ * [un] to your excellence ? 

XXV. 

** Giff'ye a goddess be, and that ye like 
*^ To do me pain^ I may it not astert : 

^ Oiff^je be worldly wight, that doth me sike^^ 
Why ksi ^ God make you so^ mj dearest hearjt^ 
** To do a silly prisoner thus smart, 

<< That loves you all, and wote of nought but wo ? 

** Andy therefore, mercy sweet ! sen it is so.** 

The dress and figure of his mistress are minute 
ly painted as foUows : 

XXVII. 

Of her array the form gifl shall write. 
Toward her golden hair and rich attire, 

■ Adminitter f (Tytler.) 

* Mr Tytler sopposes this word to stand for site^ or tyU^ sig- 
•■Ifyiiig iorroWf altered for the sake of the metre: — butqa*? 

' *^ If thoa art a goddess, I caooot resbt thy power ; but 
** if only a mortal creature, God surely canuot lest or in* 
f* c^ioe you to grieve, or give pain to a poor creature that 
•< loves you.*^ (Tytler.) 
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In fret-wise couched wkh pearlis white. 
And greate balas^ lemyig* as die fire. 
With many an emerant and fiur wupn^ltep 

And on her liead a chaplet fresh of hue 

Of plnmyB, parted red, and white, and blue* ' 

»■ - 

Full of quaking spangis ^ bright as gold. 
Forged of shape like to the amorettis ; ^ 

So new, so fresh, so pleasant to behold ; 
The pluniis dee like to tbt^fioure^oneMs,^ 
And other of shape like to ^J>(mre^nettis ;^ 

And above all this there i^as, Well I wote. 

Beauty enough to make a world to dote 1 

xxxx. 

Abqut her neck, white as XheJ^re amaUle,'' 
A goodly chain of small orfeverye; ^ 

Whereby there hang a mbj without ^, 
Like to an heart [y-] shapen verily. 
That as a spark of &nv^,9 so wantonly 

' A sort of precioHS ateoes (lays Urrjr) broaglii from 
Balassia, in India, Tyrwhitt says, tbat haiaUy ft. ii^a $ort 
•fbattard ruby. * Sliiniog. 3 Spangles. 

4 « Made in the form of a loye-knot or garland.** (Tytler.) 

' Probably tht fleur de genit, (geniita) broom. 

^ The repetition of this word is apparently a mistake of 
Ihe original transcriber. 

7 Qn. Is this an error for yblr emaily i. e. enamel ? 

* Fr. GoldsmithVwork. 9 Fire. (Ruddiman's Glossarv.) 




S^ettlM teftthig upon ber white tbriNif ; 
NdW ^th^e wai go6d partjr, God it wote. 

And for to walk, that freshe Maye's morrow, 
An hook she had upon her tissue white. 

That goodlier had not been seen to-forrtm^^ 
As I suppose ; and girt she was a hfte i * 
Thus hidfiing^ loose for haste, to such delight 

It was to see her youth in goodlihead, 

That> for rudto^ to speak thereof I dread. 

In her was youth, beauty, wiiA hntoble apoif, 
Bounty, ridiess, add womanly featdre ; 

God better wote than my pen can ri^xtft r 
tVisdom, kffgdss, estate, ftnd ciinmrig sui^. 
In every point so guided her raeasdre. 

In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance. 

That Nature might no more her child avaBce. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to select even 
ifirom Chaucer's most finished works a long spe- 
cimen of descriptive poetry so uniformly elegant 
as this : indeed some of the verses are so highly 



« Before. ^ A little. 

* Half. 
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finished, that they would not disfigure the compo*^ 
sitionsof DrydeDy Pope, or Gray.^ Nor was BLing^ 
James's talent confined to serious and pathetic 
compositions. Two poems of a ludicrous cast* and 
which have been the constant fayourites of the 
Scotish people to the present day, are now uni- 
versally attributed to this monarch. These are 
Chrises Kirk on the Green^ and Pehlis to the Play ; 
the first composed in the northern, and the second 
in the southern dialect of Scotland. A third, called 
FaHdand on the Green, which Mr Pinkerton sup- 
poses to have described the; popular sports of the 
central district of the kingdom, and to have been 
written in the Fifeshire dialect^ has hitherto eluded 
the researches of antiquaries. In Mr Finkerton's 
Ancient Scotish Poems (London, 1786» p.^ 214) 
is found a Song on Absence, which the editor sus- 
pects to be the same described by Major, as be- 
ginning with the words Yas sen, &c. 

Of the King's Quair only one MS. is known to 
exist : it is a small folio, in the Bodleian library 
(Seld. Archiv. B. xxiv.) Mr Tytler, having pro- 
cured a transcript of this MS. published it at 
Edinburgh, 1783, together witli Christ^s Kirk on 
the Green, under the title of " Poetical Remains 
of James L'' The work is illustrated with copious 
notes, and with two dissertations ; the first on the 

2 
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life and writings of the author, and the second on 
Scotish music. 

A strange &tality seems to have attended the 
literature of this period. It has been just observed, 
that King James's work was lately recovered by the 
casual preservation of a single manuscript. His con- 
temporary, Charles Duke of ORLEAM'Sy father 
of Louis Xll.y is still very imperfectly known to the 
public by means of some short specimens of hi« 
poetry given in the Annedei Poetigues ( Paris, 1778 ), 
and of a few more published in M. de Paulmy's 
MUanges d^une grande BMiotkeque* 

It is singular enough, that the two best poets- of 
the age,— both of royal blood, both prisoners at 
the same court, both distinguished by their mili- 
tary as well as literary talents, both admired 
during their lives, and regretted afler death, as the 
brightest ornaments of their respective nations, — 
should have been forgotten by the world during 
more than three centuries, and at length restored 
to their reputation at the same period. The Duke 
of Orleans, who was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Agincourt, acquired such a proficiency in our lan- 
guage, during a stay of twenty years in this country, 
as to write several small pieces of English poetry, 
which are said to be still preserved in MS. in the 
Royal Library at Paris. These may possibly not 
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be worth trtnscribing;* but, wfaateter be tfieir 
poetical merit, they may £Eur)y be adduced aa m 



* Mr ititson has printed (pa^ 47 of his DIssertatioa an 
Ancient Songs and Mnsic, preAzed to hit Ancleot fm^i, 
Iiondoai 179a) a qiecimen of thb Prince's English Poetry^ 
coped from No. 689 of the Harleian MSS. It is a dialofiie 
between a lover and his mistress ; bat, being founded on a 
strange sort of pnn, or play on words, it is very obscure, 
ant apparently not worth miriddiing. 

Another MS. in the Maseam (BibK Reg. 16. F. ii*} solely 
consisting of Poems by the DalLe of Orl^ms, aflfords three 
specimens of his attempts at English poetry ; and, as they 
are very short, and never were printed, I shall here sal^eio 
tham all, in their original artbography. 

CHANSOir. 

Go forth, my bert, with my lady f 

Lake that ye spar no iytyaes,* 

To serve her with such ioijinst* 
(Thai^ ye gette her oftymc* pryvely) 

That she kepe truly her promts* 
Go forth, Ac, 

Abyde alone in hevynei ; 

And ye shall dwell with your nnitrte 
In plaisanns, glad and mery* • 
Go forth, &c. 

' Care, attration. ^ liowliness. 

3 If that ? « At any time } 

' I cannot understand the word inliul; perhaps it meaas 
cffActfy, HelU is perhaps heU-teas, i, e» unhealthy, diseased. 
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proof that our language had at this time actpiired 
some estimation in the eyes (^foreigners* 

CHARSOU* 

My liertly lo>^e is in joor goYenmint, 
Aad e?er shal, wbiU that I lyve may ;, 
I pray to God I may see that day 

That ^e be knyt with troathfUIl alyauns. 

Te sbal not fynd feynyng or vatiavM* 
As sn ' my part ; that wyl I trewly say. 

My herily, &c. 

CHANSON. 

^« toere^ my trewe innocent hefty 

How ye hold with her aliauns. 

That somtym with word of plesaaas 
Desceyved you under cov^. 
Thynke how the stroke of loVe com smert, 

Without warning or dtffiavM. ^ 
Xe were my, &c. 
And^ ye shall pryvely or appert. 

See her by me in loTe*8 danns, 

With her fair femenyn contenaims 
Ye shall neyer fro her astert I 
Ne were my, &c. 

The MS. from which the foregoing extracts were made 
contains some illnminations of exquisite beauty. One of 
these represents a person of rank, probably the duke, la tho 
white tower, writing, and attended by guards : at a dis* 
tance is London bridge, with the houses and chapel built 
upon it ; and the latter building is so minutely drawn, as 
to affbrd a very good idea of what it really was. The MS. 
was written for the nse of Henry Yll. 

' On. ^ Qoery, if a mistake of the trans- 

Gf iber« for beware f or, perhaps, for nay ! *toar«. 

5 Mistrust. Fr. ♦ An, if. 
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It bag been observed, that King James is repre- 
sented to have been a complete master of musia 
This art, indeed, was considered, perhaps from some 
indistinct notion of its effects in hmnanizing the sa- 
vage inhabitants of the earth, a^ a part of educa- 
tion not only essential to the accomplished knight, 
but to the sovereign, legislator, and divine : and 
as closely connected with every branch of learning, 
whether abstract or practical. In Pierce Plough- 
man, Study says of Scripture^ 

*' Logic I learned her, and many other laws, 
'* And all the unisons in music I made her to know,'^' 

(Pass. X.) 

Fordun, in his Scotichronicon, has employed a 
whole chapter in describing Junes's uncommon 
excellence in the art ; and Mr Tyder, combining 
this testimony with a very curious passage in the 
works of Alessandro Tassoni^ has inferred that 
James I. was the *^ reformer, if not the inventor 
<^ of the Scotish songs or vocal music." By this 
he means, not that the peculiar melody of Scotish 
airs took its rise in the fifteenth century, but 
that James L adapted it to modern harmony^ and 
introduced it into regular composition, by which 
means it became known to the musical professors 
of Italy and the rest of Europe. Mr Pinkerton, 
on the contrary, is of opinion that the *< Gzacomo^ 
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*^ Re di Scozhf** mentioned by Tassoni, is the 
sixthf and Mr Ritson is of the same opinion. The 
reader must decide for himsel£ 

After the death of the duke of Albany, the inca- 
pacity of his successor induced the Scotish nobility 
to enter into serious negotiation for the liberty of 
their captive sovereign ; who, after agreeing to pay 
a heavy ransom for his freedom, was married, in 
1424, to his beloved mistress, and at the same 
time restored to his kingdom. In 1437 he was 
assassinated at Perth, aft;er a reign of twelve years, 
equally honourable to himself and beneficial tahill 
people. 
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CHAPTER Xnt 

Beign o^ Henry VL — IHgraiiOn on the Pri^ 
vaie Life nfthe EngK$k. 

X HAT we may not be encumbered by the acdu- 
mulation of our maleriiUi^ it is obriously necesMury 
to take some opportoniif of reviewii^ tboee whidb 
we have collected; of compaxing them with auch 
doBcriptioiKS of natioiial mamiera as are fiiriiislied 
by our professed historians ; and of connecdiig 
them with such farther particulars ^as are to be 
gleaned from sources of incidental information. 
For this necessary digression, there is no period 
more convenient than that on which we are jiow 
entering; because the interval between the reigns 
of Henry V. and Henry VIIL, which comprehends 
near a century, although uncommonly rich in 
Scotish poets of distinguished excellence, does not 
Jumish us with a single name among the natives of 
England deserving of much notice. Our survey 
must, of course, be very rapid and rather desul- 
tory, but it will at least break the monotony of 
the narrative, and preclude for the future the ne- 
cessity of introducing many detached observations* 
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vhidi, when our extracts become more amusing, 
wouid prore a disagreeable interruption to the 
reader. 
To begin with the lower classes of society :' 
It is generally agreed, that before the Norman 
conquer, and for a long time after, nearly all the 
lands of the kingdom wer^ cultivated by serft, whose 
situation was, in many respects, scarcely distin- 
guishable from absohite slavery. It may, how* 
ever, be inferred from the very curious extract al« 
ready quoted from Fierce Ploughman, that about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and probably 
much earlier, the labouring poor, though still serft 
wilh respect to their feudal lords were perfectly 
free with respect to their immediate employers* 
The poet says,-^ 

^' Labourers that have no land to live on, but her 

hands, && — ^ 
<' But if he be highly hired else will he chide.'' 

(Pass, vi.) 

During a great part of the year, indeed, they were 
glad to work for a mere subsistence, but when pro- 
visions were plentifol, they could only be induced 
to work at all by the temptation of excessive wages. 
Against this indolence the author inveighs with 
great vehemence ; but his remonstrances were pro^ 
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Imbly ineflbctual, because a stupid insensibility and 
• heedless profusion are the natural characteristicK 
of an oppressed and degraded people. 

Besides, their conduct seems to have arisen in 
some measure from the imperfect state of agricul- 
ture. Animal food formed a considerable part cS 
the support of the people ; but as the whole of the 
manure was used on the arable lands, and it was 
impossible that large numbers of cattle could sub- 
sist during the cold season on the natural pasture^^ 
they were slaughtered and salted in autunm for a 
winter provision. This is a reason adduced by Sir 
John Fortescue for rejecting the gabelle or salt-tax^ 
as a source of revenue for England. <^ In France/' 
says he, *^ the people saltea but little meat, except 
'* their bacon, and therefore they would buy little 
*^ salt ; but yet they be artyd {compelled) to buy 
^ more salt than they would.-*This rule and order 
^' would be sore abhorred in England, as well by the 
** merchants, that be wonted to have their freedom 
** in buying and seUing of salt, as by the people, that 
** usen much to salt llteir meats more than do the 
** Frenchmen*" (Fortescue on Monarchy, Cap. X.) 

But it appears that, partly from the improvi- 
dence usual to a barbarous state of society, and 
partly from the want of those internal means of 
communication which tend to difiiise general abuni^ 
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dance, these stores of animal food^ as well as the 
graihy were often consumed before the reproduce 
tion of a fresh stock. Hence, in the above-men- 
tioned extracts from Pierce Ploughman, the poor 
are represented as reduced to *^ loaves of beans 
** and bran/' and to *^ feed hunger with beans and 
" baken apples, chyboles and chervil," until the 
return of harvest again enabled them to waste 
their time in idleness and profusion. 

Even the farmers themselves, the order to which 
Pierce the Ploughman apparently belonged, do not 
seem to have fared very sumptuously during some 
part of the year ; for he declares that his whole 
provision consists in tijoo green cheeses^ some curds 
and creanif and an oat cake : but he adds, that after 
Lammas he may digkt his dinner as he likes. The 
particulars of his wealth are a coto and calf, and a 
cart'-marCf which he keeps for the purpose of carry- 
ing manure upon his land. These articles, perhaps, 
were designed to give an exact statement of his 
condition in society ; for they seem to agree with 
what Sir John Fortescue considers as sufficient for 
the maintenance of a yeoman. 

It is very honourable to the good sense of the 
English nation, that our best two early poets^ 
Chaucer, and the author of Pierce Ploughman^ 
have highly extolled this useful body of ment while 
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the French minstrek of the tvelftht thirMntbf w4 
foortemith ceatimefl oomrsidly Mem to approve 
the supercOiouB oonteinpt with which the oobles 
affected to treat them. The absurd pr^udicea of 
chivalry on thig subject are not ill expressed by 
Lydgate^ where he makes Adiilles express his l^ 
prahennons that—* 

** In this rage furious and tvoocf, 

*^ Full likely is that all the gentle blood 

^' Throughout this worlde diall destroyed be ; 

** And rural folk (and that were great pity) 

** Shall have lordship, and wholly governance : 

*^ A;ad churles eke> with sorrow and mischance, 

*' In every land shall lordes be alone, 

«( When gentlepien be slayen each one.'* 

(Cap. XXX. Sign. U ii. ed. Marsh.) 

There is a curious diapter in Sir John Fortescue'a 
Treatise de Laudibus Legum AngUcpt which seems 
to prove that the snu^ler landholders in England 
usually enjoyed more com&rts than, from the ge* 
neral language of historians, we should be led to 
imagine ; for he asserts» that ^ there is scarce H 
** small village in which you may not find a knight, 
** an esquire, or some substantial householder, com- 
** monly celled t^anUe^ne; o/^men of considerable 
^' estates: there are others who are called ^«0- 
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^* holders f and niaiiy yemen of estates sufficient 
*^ to make a substantial jury." (Chap: XXIX). 
This wealth he attributes prindpally to the enclo- 
sure of our piasture-lands. 
• The same writer thus describes the comparative 
povertyof the French common people : *^ The same 
*^ commons be so impoverished and destroyedi that 
** they may unneth {scarcdy) live* They drink 
<< water ; they eat apples, with bread right brown, 
<* made of rye. They eat no fleshy but if it be 
<' seldom a little lard^ or of the entrails or heads Of 
<* beasts slain for the nobles and merchants of the 
^* land. They wearen no woollen, but if it be a 
'< poor coat under their outermost garmoit, made 
-<< of great canvass^ and call it a frock. Their hosen 
** be of like canvass, and passen not their knee, 
'*^ wherefore they be gartered and their thighs bare. 
^' Their wives and children gone barefoot ; they 
^* may in none otherwise live. For some of them 
*' that was wont to pay to his lord for his tenement, 
'^* which he hireth by the year, a scute (a crotvn), 
^'payeth now to the king over that scute, five 
<< scutes. Wherethrough they be artyd (compelled) 
** by necessity so to watch, labour, and grub in the 
'* ground for their sustenance, that their nature is 
'< much wastedr and the kind of them brought to 
** nought. They gone crooked, and are feeble^ not 

VOU I. X 
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<< able to fight," Scc^ (Forteseue on Monarchy, 
Chap. IIL) 

But though the lower orders ofpeople m England 
were so adyantageously distinguuhed from those of 
other nations by a superiority in food and doth- 
ing, their domestic buildings seem to liave been 
much inferior to those on the continent ; and this 
inferiority continued even down to the reign 'of 
Queen Elizabeth^ as appears from the confession 
of Harrison., » . t ; » 

** In old time/' says he, <' th6 housesof the Britons 
^* were slightly set up with a few posts, and many 
** radels (hurdles)^ with stable and aU offices under 
*^ one roof ; the like whereof almost is to be seen in 
*' the fenny countries and northern parts unto this 
** day, where, for lack of wood, they are enforced 
** to continue this ancient manner of building.'*-^ 
** So in the open and champaign countries, theyare 
*^ enforced, for want of stuff, to use no studs* at all^, 
/* but only fruik-posts,''-^" and such principiEds'; 
^' with here and there a girding, whereunto they 
** fasten their splints or radels, and then cast it all 
^' over with thick clay, to keep out the wind, which 
<^ otherwise would annoy them. Certe^» this rude 
'** kind of building made the Spaniards in Queen 
" Mary's days to wonder, but chiefly when they 
• The apright beams. Sax* 
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** saw what large diet was used itl many of these 
'^ so homely cottages ; insoniuc^h that one' of no 
** small reputation amongst thtem said after this 
'^ manner : * These English/ quoth he, ^ have their 
^ houses made of sticks ^md dirt, but they &re 
** commotily so well as the king.'" (Harrison^s 
Description of England, prefixed to Holinshed^ 
p-isi) 

We fcaVe already seen that glassed windows* are 
ahurays mentioned by our earfy poets with an ait 
<i£ afiectation which evii)rces their rarity ; so that 
#e 2tte not surprised at being told diat di^ yeomen 
and' farmers weri^ perfectly dontented with windows 
of lattice. Rooms provided with dhimnies are. also 
noti'ced'as a luxury by the author of Pierce Plough- 
niah : biit it is difficult to read with gravity the 
sagacious observations of Harrison on the ill con^ 
sequences attending the enjoyment of warmth with- 
out the risk of sufiFocation. *• Now,'* says he, " have 
** we many chimnies, and yet our tenderlings com- 
** plainf of rheums, catarrhs, and poses {colds in 
^' the heady. Then had we none but reredosse9f'f 

* AodenoD (History of Commerce, vol; I. p* 90, ^it. 
1764) says, that they were fint introduced into £ng1aDd 

in 1180. 

f This word ifl^ sometimes used to express some part of 
a* thiuuktyi and sometimes a snbstiitiite for one* It s^aMS 



'' and our heads did neyer ache. Forasthesmoke 
^* in those days was supposed to be a su^cient 
'' hardening for the timber of the house, so it was 
^ reputed a &r better medicine to keep the good 
** man and his &mily from the quacke {n^uef) or 
.^po9e$ where withy as then, very few were oftao- 
.** quainted'' (Description of Enghmd, p. 212.) 

After witnessing the indignation which the au- 
thor has vented against the ^* tenderling^* of his 
time, the reader may possibly learn with some sor* 
prise, that, from the latter end of the thirteenth to 
near the sxteenth century, persons of all ranks, 
and of both sexes, were universally in the habit of 
(deeping quite naked. This custom is often alluded 
to by Chaucer, Gower^ Lydgate, and all our an- 
cient writers. In the Squire qfLcfw Degree there 
is a curious instance : 

— — ^' she rose, that lady dear, 

^' To take her leave of that squydre 

** All so naked as she was bom, 

^* She stood her chamber-door before.'* 

[Vers. 671.] 

In the ^ Aresta Amorum,'' ( Ar. Ill), a lady, 
who had stipulated to throw a nosegay to her lover 

to mcao a plate of iroo, or perhaps a coating of brick, to 
enable tlie wall to rcsiit the flame. 
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dn 8 particular night in each week, complains of 
the difficulty she found in escaping to the ¥midoir9 
** od par fcHS etoit toute nue par V espace de deux 
*' grosses heures." This strange practice prevailed 
at a time when the day-dress of both sexes was 
itnuch warmer than at present; being generally 
bordered, and often lined, with furs; insomuch^ ' 
that numberless warrens were established in the 
neighbourhood of London for the purpose of sup- 
plying its inhabitants with rabbets' skins» 

Perhaps it was this warmth of clothing that ena- 
bled our ancestors, in defiance of a northern cli-^ 
matCj to serenade their mistresses with as much 
perseverance as if they had lived under the torrid 
zone. Chaucer thought he had given us the date 
of his Dream with sufficient exactness, when he 
described it as happening 

** About such hour as lovers weep 
" And cry after their ladies' grace.*' 

[Vers. 55.} 

In France, as appears from the work ahready 
quoted, the lovers were sometimes bound to con- 
duct ** les tabourins et les bos menestriers" to the 
doors of their mistresses between midnight and 
day-break, on every festival throughout the year ; 
though the principal season for such gallantry was 
the beginning of M^y, when the windows were 
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omamented witSi pots of marjoram, and may-polea 
hung with garlands carried through the streets, and 
raised before every door in succession. TUs'waa 
called, reveiUer les pots de mariolaine^ and pkmier 
le mau The same season appears to hgye been 
chosen by English loyers for the purpo^ ^cryimg 
after their ladies grace* 

In houses, of whidi the walls were made of day, 
and the floors of the same materials, and where the 
stabling was under the same roof with the dwells 
ing rooms, the furniture was not lijcely tp be cost^ 
ly. Of this the author just quoted recejy^ from 
some ancient neighbours the following description : 
'* Our fathers (yea and we ourselves also) have 
^f lien full oft upon straw pallets, on rough mats, 
** covered only unth a sheet, under coverlets maid 
** of dagmaiuf or kopharlots* (I use their own 
** terms), and a j^ood round log under their heads, 
** instead of a bolster or pillow* If it were so 
V that our fathers, or the good man of the house, 
^rhad, within seven years after his marriage, pur- 
<* chased a mattress or flodc bed, apd thereto a 
** sack of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought 
** himself to be as well lodged as the lord of the 

• ba;. Sax. (from whence daggle or draggle) any thing 
pendent, a thred. The term therefore seems to mean any 
fmtched tmUeriaU, like those worn by the poorest country 
people* 2 
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>^ town ; that, peradyenture, lajrseldom in a bed of 
'< down or whole featbers.^'*—'* As for servants, if 
** they had any sheet above them,, it was weU ; for 
** seldom had they any under their bodies, to keep 
" themfrom the prickings traws that ran oft through 
^' the canvas of the pallet, and rased their hardened 
« hides.'' (P. 188.) 

The progress of improvement in building was 
from day to lath and plaster, which was formed in- 
to pannels between the prineipai timbers ; to floors 
or pargets (as Harrison calls them, i. e. parquets) 
coated ,with plaster of Paris ; and to ceilings over- 
laid with mortar and 'washed with lime or plaster 
*^ of delectable whiteness." Country bouses wero 
generally covered with shingles ; but m towns the 
danger of fires obliged the inhabitants to adopt 
the use of tile or slate. These latter buildings 
were very sdid, ^nd consisted of /[j^any stories pro* 
jectiog over each other, so tl^at the windows on 
opposite sides of the street nearly met* ** The 
^* walls of our houses on the inner sides (says Har- 
** rison), — ^be either hanged with tapestry, arras- 
** worl^, pr painted cloths, wherein either divers 
f ^ histories, or herbs, beasts, knots, and such like, 
^ are stained, or else they are seeled with oak of 
** our own, or wainscot brought hith^ir out of Uie 
« east countries." (P487O This relateSi of course. 
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to the houses of the wealthy, which he also repre- 
sents as aboundmg in plate and pewter* In earlier 
timesy wooden platterSy bowls^and drinking Teasels 
were universally used, excepting in the houses of the 
nobles* In France, if we may believe M* de Fiaid- 
my (Vie privte des Frangois), slices of bread, calU 
ed '^ pains tranchoirs!* were used as a substitute 
fiir plates till the reign of Louis XIL* 

Though our readers are not likely to be mu/di 
enamoured with Lydgate's poetry, they will per^ 
haps pardon the following extract from his <' Lon- 
« don Lyckpenny,'*t (Harl MSS, 367) in &• 

« Mr Ritson obsenFes (<< Ancient Engleish Metrical Ro- 
mancefo,*' III. 439) tbat <* M. Le Grand d'Amfjr-- (and not, 
^> as mteter Ellis says, M* de l*aoniy),— iwas the authour of 
*^ La Tie^riT^ des Francois**' which has even his nam^ ia 
*^ the title-page.** If Mr Ritson bad been as well read in 
Mr Le Grand*s work as he is in the title-page, lie would 
have known that this was not the book I meant to quote : 
and if he will turn to the " Melanges d'nne grande Biblio- 
tbeqne," generally attributed tp M. de Paulmy, he will find, 
in p> 114 of vol. III. containing "LaVieprivde des Fran* 
(ois," the passage I did quote. 

f ** Some call London a lick-penny (as Paris is caUed, by 
<< some, a pidcpune) because of feastings, with other occs- 
« sions of expence andlillurements, which cause so many 
** unthrifts among country gentlemen, and others, who flock 
^' into her, in such excessive multitudes.*' HoweU's Londi« 
iopolis, p. 406* 
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vour of some curious particulars which it containg 
respecting the city of London. The entire poem 
is to be found in Mr Strutt's View of Manners^ 
&c. voL IIL p. 59, &c. in which, however, there 
are some trifling errors. Lydgate supposes him- 
self to have come to town in search of legal re* 
dress for some wrong, and to have visited success 
sively the King's Bench, the court of Common 
Pleas, the court of Chancery, and Westminster halL 

Within the hall, neither rich, nor yet poor 
Would do for me ought, although I should die : 

Which seeing, I gat me out of the door. 
Where Flemings began on me for to cry, 
** Master, what will you copen ' or buy ? 

'' Fine felt hats ? or spectacles to read I 

^* Lay down your silver, and here you may speed. 

Then to Westminster gate I presently went, 

. When the sun was at high prime : 

Cooks to me they took good intefit, * 
And proffered me bread, with ale, and wine. 
Ribs of beef, both fat and full fine ; 

A fair cloth they gan for to spread. 

But, wanting money, I might not be sped* 

' Koopen^ Flem. is to buy. 
* Took notif:e, paid atientioiu 
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Then unto London I did me hie, 
Of all the land it beareth the price ; 

.^ Hot peascodB !'' one began to cry, 
*< Strawberry ripe, and cherries in the ryse /" * 
One bade me come near and buy some spice ; 

Pepper, and saffiron they gan me bede; * 

But, &r lack of money, I might not speed. 

llien to the Cheap I gan me drawn. 
Where much people I saw for to stand ; 

One offered me velvet, silk, and lawn, 
Another he taketh me by the hand, 
ff Here is Paris thread, the finest ifl the land !'* 

I never was used to such things, indeed ; 

And, w^ing money, I might not speed. 

I 

Then went I forth by LondonistonCf^ 
Throughout all Cantin^ke street : 

Drapers much cloth me offered anon ; 

Then comes me one cried '* hot sheep's feet;" 
One cried majckerel, rys$es green* another gan 
greet f^ 

' On thet«rig. ^ Bid. 

' A fragment of Loodoo stope ia 9liU preserred in Can- 
aon«8treet, formerly called Canwick, or Cahdjewick- 
■treet. Stowe, in bis account of Candlewick Ward, refers 
to tbb ballad. 

f Green nubes. s Cry. 
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One bade me buy a hood to .cover my bead; 
But, for want of moneys I might, not be sped. 

Then I hied me unto.EastrCheap, 
One cries ribs of beef, and many a i»e ; 

Pewter pots they clattered on a hei^ ; 

. There was harp, pipe, and minstrelsy ; 
Yea by cock ! nay by cock ! some began cry ; 

Some sung of Jenken and Julyan for their meed ; 

But, for lack rf money, I might not speed. 

Then into Comhill anon I yode^ 
Where was much stolen gear : among 

I saw where hung q^ne owne.hood, 
That I had lost among the throng ; 
To buy my own hood I thought it wrong : 

I knew it, well as I did my creed ; 

But, for lack of n>oney, I could not speed. 

The tavemer took me by the sleeve, 
** Sir/' saith he, ^* will you our wine assay V^ 

I answered, ** that can not much me grieve, 
*' A penny can do no more than it may ;" 
I drank a pint, and for it did pay ; 

Yet, sore a-hungered from thence I yede^ 

And, wanting money, I could not speed, &Ct 

Ly dgate has herje ridiculed, with more pleasantry 
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ihaa usually belongs to him, the importunate cm« 
lity of the lower tradesmen. Tlie attraction of 
customers seems to have been by the more opu- 
lent shopkeepers assigned to their apprentices; 
for PerlinyH. French physician^ who visited £i^;iand 
in the reign of Edward VI., says, *' Vous verrez i . 
Londres des apprentifs avec des robes centre 
leurs boutiques, nuds t^tes^ et centre les muraiUes 
** de leurs maisons ; tellement« qu'en passant panni 
** les rues, vous en trouverez cinquante ou soixante ^ 
^* centre les muraiUes, comme idoles, ayant leurs 
** bonnets k la. main.'^ * He seems to have been 
much surprised at our shops, which he says are 
nltoays open^ like those of the barbers in France^ and 
have glass windows^ generally adorned mth pots of 
Jhwers ; but he particularly notices the wealth of 
the tavern*keepers,and the neatness of their rooms ; 
for he says, *^ aux tavemes (vous verrez) force 
*^ foin dessus les planchersde bois,f et force oreillers 

* *^ Description des Royaulmes d'Angleterre et d^Escosse* 
*< Par. 1568/' Reprinted with Dotes, Lond. 1T75. 4to. 

f Erasmus, in a letter to Franciscus, Wolsey's physician, 
ascribes the plague (then very common in England) and the 
sweating sickness to the sluttishness which this custom 
tended to perpetuate. The floors, he says, are commonly 
of clay, strewed with rushes ; under which lies unmo- 
lested a putrid mixture of beer, stinking fragments of food, 
and all sorts of nastiness. He also censures the filth of 
•ar streets, and even the coostmction of oor houses, the 
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** et tapisseries sur lesquels les voyageurs se assis* 
^< ent (assei^enU^*) This practice of spreading hay 
or rushes on the floors seems to have been at least 
coeval with the arrival of the Normans. Carpets»* 
though introduced as early as the Crusades, were 
hitherto only used as coverings for chairs, or for 
tables, particularly, for side-boards, or (as our an- 
cestors called them) cup^rdes,f on which their 
plate or pewter was exhibited. 



rooms of which ooght to have« as he thinks, some windows in 
every direction. He farther complains, tliat these windows, 
though they ezcladeid the wind, admitted unwholesome cnr- 
rentsof air. To explain this part of his letter^ which is rather 
obscure, it may be proper to observe, that the illnminations 
in many MSS. represent the windows ae composed of three 
compartments, of which the lowest consisted of a close lat- 
tice-work, the upper of ^ass, while the central compartment 
'was quite open. Two-thirds only of these windows were 
usually closed with shutters, the upper part being left for 
the admission of light. Such a partial shelter could not so 
totally exclude the air as to satisfy such an invalid as £ras« 
mus« (See Jortin*s Life of Erasmus, vol. If. p. 341%) 

* Gilt and painted leather, being often applied to the 
same purposes as a carpet, was frequently called by the 
same name. Among the goods beloBgiag to Henry Y. and 
sold t» pay his debts, were some " carpetz de cuir," va- 
lued at Sf; 4rf. the piece. (RoMs of Pari. A. D. 1423.) 

+ In the inventory of furniture belonging to the bed- 
chamber of Henry VIII* at Hampton Court, were two 
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The stalely caiitles of our nobility io noli riequire 
My description here; because, having been in* 
fended for ilhe pttrpos^ of resisting die attacks of 
to enemy, thiey were constructed with' suchf solf^ 
dityas to survive the depredations of time; and are^ 
ih some iHMances, preserved to* tiie present dasj 
with Kttle alteration in their extemd appearance.' 
Their ihtetior fcimiture, indeed, wais of a mord 
perishable nature: but a fe# oaken benchbsahd 
tables, raised on strong trestles, sometimes morticed 
into the floor, and sometimes with folding legs, a 
bed, a pair of andirons, or dogs, with their accom^ 
paniment of tongs, or a chafer (chafing-dish,) ge-* 
nerally formed the Vhole inventory df the bestf 
^[imished apartment. 

When we consider our great feudal barons, in-' 
habiting their solitary ** dungeons^** without the' 
use of letters, or the comforts of that mixed so- 
ciety which civilization has gpradually introduced, 
we shall at first be tempted to suspect that the' 
^* sadness of denleanour,** which was die' charac- 
teristic of good breeding, arose from' the dulnesa 
and uniformity of their lives. Yet the list of their 
amusements, though differing in some particulars^ 
from those of their successors, was extremely nu« 

joined cupbord^i — liemi one joyned^aolf ftc. (Stmtt's Maai 
nen, &c. vol. IIL p. 69.) 
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merous. Mudb time must have been dedicated tm 
the practice of fighting, both in jest and in earnest; 
because romance is principally employed in descri- 
bing the one, and history contains little more than 
their exploits in the other. . The mystery of the 
tooodSf or science of hunting, required no less study 
of mind and labour of body than the conduct of a 
military expedition; and^ at a time of the year 
when Venison was the only fredh meat that could 
be procured, it was, perhaps, a necessary occupa- 
tion; Hawking, or the mystery of rivers f by which 
they principally supplied their tables with wild 
fowl, and which required little preparation, was an 
almost daily source of amusement ; and when the 
weather was such as to preclude the possibility of 
these exercises, there still remained the sedentary 
recreations of chess, back-gammon, and various 
other games on the tables^ music, dandng, ques- 
tions of love, and stories of past, or the anticipa- 
tion of future tournaments. 

But a very principal business, of life was eating 
and drinking. It is true that, for some time after 
the conquest^ the Norman nobles were satisfied 
with two moderate meals in a day ; but it was at 
length discovered that no less than five might, 
without much inconvenience, be introduced into 
the same period; and that three hours were by no 
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means too long fbr the principal meal^ allowing for 
the ceremonies of xvashing^* of marshalling the 
guests and the dishes, and listening to the tales or 
mufflc of the minstrels. Public suppers were gene« 
rally followed by dancing ;f and^that by the rear- 

* It seems that the whole company washed ia saccesdoii, 
and that it was usual for the mistress of the house to lead 
out for this purpose the guest whom she particularly wisli* 
ed to distinguish. In the fablian of Lt chevalier fnifaiunt 
ptarleTf &c* the author says — 

£t la comtesse pour la^er 
Frit par les mai'ni le cbeTalier, 

£t puis le comte, et les pucelles^ 
Les dames, et les demoiselles 
Laveot apr&> et 1* autre gent* 
f In the same fabliau it is said— 

ATlnt qu'il fut tems de souper^ 
Si s'en rallerent, pair-^-pair^ 
SI comme au matin s'asseoir. 
Moult fnrent bien ser?is le toir 
De viandes k grant plente 
I'U de vins k leur volont^. 
Apres manger chacun commence 
De faire caroles et danses, 
Tant 4iu'il fut heure de coucher* 
Paris emmenent le chevalier 
£n sa chambre, ou fait fut son lit i 
£t 1^, burent par grant delit. 
Puts prirent coog^, i&c. 
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sapper, or colbKimH oonnsting of spicod cakes and 
medicated wines. 

In ail the i^Ve-meAtioned amusements (war 
and tilting only excepted) the ladies appear to ha^e 
participated : indeed, their will was the motive of 
every action. And hence, while the sloater knights 
were exohoBging wounds and hnuses lor their di* 
version, the less valorous courtiers were en^loyed 
in devising those asHsnishii^ varieties of dress and 
changes of fashion which distinguished the loor- 
teentb century, to the great scandal of our simple 
historians, who deplored the waste of time and 
money, and the distortion of the human diaper 
produced by modes so ** destitote and de«ert from 
<< all old honest and good usage.^' The pmnted 
shoes, the trailing sleeves, the party-coloured dou- 
blets and mantles, and indecorous hose of the men, 
and the horned-caps, and strait-laced bodices, or 
stays^ of the women, are mentioned by mimy his- 
torians with pious horror.* The monk of Olaston- 



• The most permckras fashion in me amongst the women 
of the foorteeoth and fifteenth ceotories was that of paint- 
iug. Bat it may be Iroped that it was confined (as it is in 
Rassia) to the lower ranks of the conmnnity. In a tinrnte, 
written in ridicale of old ladies, by Augier, a tronbadovr 
of the twelfth centary, be says, *' ^ ne penx sonflirir le 
** teint bianc et roage que les vieiHes se font arec ToiigaeBt 

VOL. I. T 
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bury telb us they wore such strait clothes, that 
they had long fox tails sewed under their garmentSy 
to hold them forth ; and, in his indignation against 
such an insidious species of lining, exclaims — ** the 
** which disguisingSy and pride, peradventure, af- 
" terward brought forth and caused many mishaps 
*^ and mischief in the realm of England.". (Cax- 
ton's Chronicle). 

One of our old minstrels, author of a romance 
called " The Squyr of Lcfm Begrcy* having con- 
trived to enumerate, within a tolerably moderate 
compass, all the amusements known to the fair sex 
during the middle ages, it may not be amiss to 
transcribe the whole passage (as Mr Warton has 
already done), because the book, though printed, 
is extremely scarce.* The heroine of; the piece, 
a daughter of the king of Hungary, being plunged 



« d'un ceaf battu, qn'elles 8*appliquent sur le visage, et dn 
'.' blanc pardeseu?." Hist. Litt. des Troabadours, Tom. I. 
p. 345. It appears, from anotlier piece cited in the same 
work (Tom. 1 II. p. 167), that the ladies used a mixture of 
quicksilver and various drugs for painting, as well as the 
common red and white. 

* Mo MS. of it has been seen, and the only printed copj 
known to exist is among Mr Garrick's old plays in the Bri- 
tish Museum, from which, however, it is now published -en- 
tire in Mr Ritson's collection, and the subseqnent extract 
has been corrected after his copy. 
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(in consequence of her love for the squire) in a 
deep melancholy, the king, her father, endeavours 
to enliven her imagination by presenting to her 
the following picture of the amusements that he 
intends to procure for her : 

** To-morrow ye shall on hunting fare^ 
^* And ride, my daughter, in a chare ; ' 
" It shall be covered with velvet red, 
** And clothes of fine gold all about yojir head, 
^^ With damask white, and azure blue, 
** Well diapered * with lilies new. 
" Yovff pomeUes^ shall be ended with gold* 
" Your chains enamelled, many a fold ; 
" Your mantle of rich degree. 

Purple pall, * and ermine Jree^ ^ 



*^ Jennets of Spain that ben so white, 
Trapp'd to the ground with velvet bright. 



C( 
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y * Car, or chariot* ^ Variegated. 

3 Pom^l is interpreted by La Combe, ** sorte d'ornement 
'^ aoz habits d'^glise.'* Mr Bitoon defines pomels ** balls, 
" apples." 

^ *' Fine clothe useM for the robes of kings, princees, and 
^* persons ofrank or consequence: generally jmrpei or pui^ur. 
*' —la Langhams Letter, i575, we meet with *' a pall of 
" white siUu'* '* It is now confined to veWet, blackness, 
'* and faoeral processionst (Ritson.) ^ Noble. . 



i 
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^ Ye shafl have harp, psahiy, and song, 
^ And other mirthes you among. 

*' Te shall have Rumnei^f^ and Mahnet^ne,^ 
" Both Ypocrasse^ and Vemage ' wine, 
" Mount rosCf * and wine Greek * 
" Both Algrade^ * and JRespice ^ eke, 
" Antioebe and Bastarde^ « 
" Pyment ' also, and Gamardy ^ 
^ Wine of Greek, and MuscadeH, *' 



' Wine of Romanee, in Bnrgondy. 

^ Matmsey, malvauie, Fr. 

* Wine of yenian, ia Toarmise. 

^ Perhaps wine of Montrachet, near Beanme ; stfll ki esti- 
mation. ^ << Le ma Grec is mentioned by 
AT. Lc Grand d'Autfy.'* (Rit8on> 

^ Does this mean Spanih wine, from Algarva ? 

^ *' A wine now unknown." (Ritson). Query, d^espiee^ 
vind'espices? 

B Juahis calls vimuD pammi (i. e. raisin wine,) ?in bastard* 
Harrison mentions it as a strong wine, and good for diges- 
tion. Mr Ritson says Battarde is " a wine of Corsica, so 
** calPd, as is eoi;jeclure*d, firott beiilg aarlxM with honey. 
** It was a commoa beverage in Londoa^ so latie as Shale* 
** speare*s time," 

'<' Artificial wine, fesenMeing olary oi bipfiocras; a 
*' mixture, that is, of wine, hooey, sat spicees." (Ritsoo). 

*^ Does this mean choice wine ? wkufh&pt in the gamer, 
or warehouse f Mr Ritsos dzplaiarit << 8 wine of GrraiiMU/' 

" <' A French wine/' (Rltsan.) 



^ Both ClarS,^ Ptfmeni, and Bochell :^ 
** The red, yoixr Htamack to defy^^ 
^* And pots ofosey^ set you by. 

^' You shall have venison y-bake ; 
** The best wUd-lbwl that may be take ; 
*' A leash of grey-bounds with you to strike* 
** And hart and hind, and other like. 
** Ye shall be set at such a irysi,^ 
^* That hart aiid hind shall ccnne to your fist ; 
^* Your disease to drive you fro» 

** To hear the bu^es there y-bbw. 

* « • # * * 

*< Homeward thus shall ye ride 

*' On hawking by the rivers side, 

** With go8«hawk, and with gentil fidoon, 

** With eghhomfi and merlyon. ^ 

<* When you come home your men among, 

<' Ye shall have Tevel, dances, and song ; 

' '' Clary^ a mixture of wine and honey : cUiret. F." 
(Ritson.) 

^ Wine of Rocbelie, 

3 Defend ? Deffaix^ in old Fr. is defence (V. La Combe.) 

^ Qq. iaeille f (sorrel). 

s A post, or station, in hunting. Tyrwhitt's Gloss. 

^ '* An egkyl appears to be a species of hawk : see Strutt's 
'< Mann&n, &c III. 1S4." (Ritson). 

^^jHeriin^aspeciespfiiawk: pneriUwi. F." (Ritson.) 
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'' Little children great and smale 
" Shall sing as doth the nightingale. 

" Then shall ye go to your even song, 
'' With tenours and trebles among, 
" Three score of copes of damask bright 

** Full of pearls they shall be pyghU * 

* # . « « * • 

'^ Your censers shall be of gold, 

**' Indent with azure, many a fold. 

** Your choir nor organ-song shall want • 

^* With counter-note and descant, 

*^ The other half on organis playing, 

** With young childrei^ full &ir singing. « 

^* Then i^all ye go to your supp^re, 
'^ And sit in tents in green arb^re^ 
" With cloths o£ Arras pi/ght to the ground^ 

^* With sapphires set, and diamond, 

* « « « * * 

'^ An hundred knightes, truly told, 
'' Shall play with bowls in alleys cold> 
'.* Your disease to drive away. 

^^ To see the fishes in pools play, 

* « ♦ ♦ * • 

' Sewed or quilted; jpigu^. Fr* . 
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^* To a draw-bridge then shall ye, 

** Tlie one half of stone, the other of tree. 

** A barge shall meet you full right, 

" With twenty-four oars full bright, 

** With trumpets and with clarion, 

*^ The fresh water to row up and down. 



" Then shall ye, daughter, ask the wine, 
** With spices that be good and fine, 
" Gen til pots with ginger green, 
^' With dates and dainties you between. 
** Forty torches, breni/ng bright, 
'^ At your bridges to bring you light, 
" Into your chamber they sh^ll you bring 
** With much mirth and more liking. 



" Your blar.kets shall be ofjustai/ne, ' 
** Your sheets shall be of cloth of rayne^ * 
" Your head-sheet shall be o^pery ^ pyght, 
** With diamond set, and rubies bright. 

' Futtaine, or futaine, Fr. is a thick cotton cloth, of 
which coverlets are still commonly made. 

^ Of Rennes in Britany. << This cloth is noticed by Chaa- 
^< cer for its particular softness." (Ritson). 

' Embroidered with precions stones. 



** When you are laid in bed so aoft, 
^' A cage of gold ahall hang aloft» 
^' With long-pepper fidr burning, 
*' And cloves that be sweet smelling, 
'^ Frankincense and olibanum, 
'^ That when ye sleep the taste may come. 
*^ Andy if ye no rest may take, 
*' All night minstrels for you shall wake.'' 

A modem princess might possibly object to 
breathing the smoke of pepper, doves, and ^nackr 
incense during her sleep ; but the fondness <^ our 
ancestors for these, apd indeed f(Mr perfumes of all 
kinds, was ea^cessive. We have seen diat Lydgate 
thought it necessary that Venus, when rising from 
the sea, should be enointe ^h gums and ointments 
sweeter for to smell; and Martial d'Auvergne, a 
celebrated French poet of the fifteenth century, 
in his prologue to the Aresta Amorum (Decrees 
of the Court of Love), observes of the lady-judges 
of that court, that^ 

Leurs habits sentoient le cypres 
iEt le muse si abondamment. 

Que Pon n'eut su ^tre au plus pr^ 
Sans etemuer largemcnt* 
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Outre plus, en lieu d^herbe verd, 
Qn'oa a acooii8tuiiii6 d'espandre* 

Tout h parquet eloit couvert 
De romarb et de lavaudre* 

In the foregoing description of diversions the 
good king of Hungary has forgotten one, which 
seems to have been as great a ^vourite with the 
English and French as it ever was with the Turkish 
ladies* This is the bath. It was considered, and 
with great reason, as the best of all cosmetics ; and 
Mr Strult has extracted from an old MS. of prog* 
nostications, written in the time of Richard II., a 
medical caution to the women, against ^ going to 
" the hathfor heauttf^ during the months of March 
and November. But it seems also to have been 
usual for women to bathe together for the purpose 
of conversation : for in the fieibliau of Constant du 
Hamel (in ^arbazan's collection) an invitation for 
this purpose occurs to the wife as the most natural 
device for effecting her purpose, and her three fe- 
male friends are successfully the dupes of the ar- 
tifice« The generality* of the fabliaux^ however, 

• See Le Grand, Tom. III. p. 4S5 1 Tom. IV . p. 175, 8SS, 
PromiBCQoiii iNithuig is also exhibited in some of tlie early 
specimens of eograTing, in wliich women are often repre- 
seated as attending men to tlie batli, as tbey still do at Bemeu 
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while they prove that baths, or at least bathing- 
tubsy were to be found even in the houses of the 
poorest tradesmen, evince also that they were not 
always very innocently employed ; and .those of 
public resort became so infamous, that their very 
names are expressive of debauchery. 

The reader may possibly be of opinion that the 
spectacle of an hundred knights playing at bowls 
** in aUeys cold** would not be so amusing as even 
the simplest kind of theatrical representations ; and 
diS mysteries^ or miracle-plays, are mentioned by 
Chaucer's Wife of Bath as a common and fashion- 
able diversion, it may be thought that one of these 
might have been advantagieously substituted for 
the regiment of bowling knights. But the mys- 
teries were for a long time exhibited only on sta- 
ted festivals ; they were performed solely by eccle- 
siastics ; they required considerable preparation ; 
and there did not exist in England (the only coun- 
try which seems to have been known to the author 

Wenceslaus, emperor and king of Bohemia, who died in 
1418, was mucti attached to the bathing girl who attended 
him during his captivity, and for whose sake he is said to 
ba?e bestowed many privileges and immunities on the owners 
of the baths at Baden. Her picture occurs very frequently 
in a finely illuminated bible, written at his instance, and still 
preserved in the Imperial library at Vienna. This anecdote 
ii . mentioned by Lambeciu9 in hjui account of that library^: 
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of the romance) any company of actors, at the 
disposal of the court* till after the middle of the 
axteenth century. 

Mr Wartouy in his History of Poetry, has taken 
great pains to discover the origin, and trace the 
progress of theatrical entertainments in Skirope ; 
and, though the subject is much too extensive for 
the present work,' it may be worth while to pre- 
sent to the reader what seems to be the general 
outline of his opinion. 

He observes that, as early as the fourth century, 
Gregory Naziianzen, an archbishop and poet, with 
a view of banishing pagan plays from the theatre 
of Constantinople, had composed many sacred 
dramas, intended to be substituted for the Greek 
tragedies, with hymns in lieu of the chorus. What- 
ever may have been the result of this first struggle 
between piety and taste, a second project of a 
similar nature is stated to have been successfuL 
Theophylact, another patriarchy invented or adopt* 
ed, about the year 990, a sort of religious panto- 
mimes and farces, since known by the names of 
Fite des Fous^ Fite de P Ane^ Fete des Innocents, 
&c. in the hopes of weaning the people from 
the Bacchanalian and calendary rites, and other 
pagan ceremonies, by the substitution of Christian 
spectacles. These farces, passing first into Italy« 
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fuggested the composition offtufstenesg which from 
thence found their wfij into France* and the reet 
of Europe ; and were eveiy where eagerly adopted. 
by the clergy, who were glad to have in dieir own 
hands the direction of a popular amnsementy ca* 
pable of rivalling the scandalous pantomimes and 
bu£R>oneries hitherto exhibited at fairs by the jug- 
glers and itinenmt minstrels^ whom the merehants 
carried with them for the purpose of attracting 
customers. 

A sort of miracle play, or mystery, is said to 
have been acted in England by the monks of the 
abbey of Dunstable in the dieventh century. This 
was the &mous play of the Death of St Catharine, 
At this time, the only persons who could read 
were ecclesiastics ; but, as learning increased, the 
practice of aqting these plays migrated firom the 
monasteries to the universities, which were formed 
on a monastic plan, and in many respects resem- 
bled the ecclesiastical bodies. In the statutes of 
Trinity-hall, Cambridge, an Imperator, or pr^edus 
hdorum (master of the revels) is ordered to be 
appointed, for the purpose of superintending the 
amusements and plays at Christmas; and a Christ^ 
mas-prince, or hrd of misrule^ corresponding to 
the Imperator sit Cambridge, was a common tem^ 
porary. magistrate at Oxford. 
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The same practice was afterwards introduced 
into our schools, and from hence into the com- 
panies of singing-boys in the choirs, and the law 
societies. All Lylie's plays, and many of Jonson's 
and Shakspeare's, were acted by the children of 
the Chapel-royal, assisted by those of St Paul's. 
« Ferrex and Porrex** was acted in 1561, by the 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and Gascoigne's 
** Supposed' in 1566, by those of Gray^s-inn. 

It may be proper ta observe, that this sketch, 
though possibly correct in genersd, is by no means 
so in respect to < France ; for it appears, that a 
regular company of players was established at 
Paris by^ a rSgletiunt of Gharfes VL in December 
140^ under the title of Les Confreres de la Possum^ 
It is said to have been founded by a set of pilgrims 
returning from the Holy Land, who used to assenw 
ble in the public squares to chant;, in several ptfrts, 
the miracles of the Virgin. Tins company was 
succeeded, during the same reign^ byanewoae« 
composed of lawyers' clerks bdomging to tliePar-' 
Ument and tiie Chatekt^ under the ctirection of a 
manager, who called himself U Prince des SoU^ 
and began to exhibit a new and burlesqae species 
of entertainments, which, under the successive 
names of Satties^ PotS'piliSf and lastiy Farces, 

continued in fashion till the time of M oliere. 

2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Reign of Henry VI. — Hugh de Campeden. — 
Thomas Chestre. — Scotish Poets. — Clerk of 
Tranent. — Holland. — Henry the MinstreL 
— Reigns of Edward IF, and V. — Hard-- 
ing. — Scogan. — Norton. — Ripley. — Lady 
Juliana Berners. — William of Nassyngton, 
— Lord Rivers. — Scotish Poets — Robert 
Henrysoun. — Patrick Johnstoun — andMer-^ 
sar. 

J. HE only poets who can be assigned, with any 
certainty, to the reign of Henry VI., are Hugh 
ixE Campeden and Thomas Chestre, both -of 
whom are only known to us as translators ; the 
former having turned into English verse the ro- 
mance of Sidrac, and the latter the Lay ofLanval^ 
composed, or ratlier paraphrased, from the Breton 
original, by Mademoiselle Maries a French poetess 
of the twelfth century. 

The romance of Sidrac * is represented by Mr 
Warton as a compendium of Arabian philosophy^ 

* <* The history of kyng Boccus and Sydracke,'* &c« 
London, printed by Godfray, 1510, 4to. Mr Ritson^(BibU 
Poet.) says that MS. copies are not uncommon. Ttiere is 
one in the Bodleian, and another in the British Museum. 

6 
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rather than a fable of diivalry ; and Canipeden'» 
translation as exhibituig ^* no sort of elegance m 
*^ the diction, nor harmony in the versification/* 
Chestre's work, on the contrary, besides being 
yery fanciful and entertaining, appears to be writ- 
ten by an experienced versifier ; because the six- 
lined stanza, in which it is composed, has not' in 
any degree fettered his expression, which is very 
generally natural and easy as well as picturesque. 
It is unnecessary, however, to give any extract 
from this poem, as it has been very lately submitted 
to the public in the Appendix to Mr Way's trans- 
lation of the Fabliaux (Faulder, 1800).* Mr War- 
ton suspects, that the EarlqfThoulouse, a metrical 
romance^ of which he has given the analysis (Hist. 
Eng. P. vol. II. p. 103,) may also have been trans- 
lated by Chestre : but Mr Ritson, who has printed 
it in his collection, is of a different opinion. ^ 

The dearth of names in our poetical catalogue 
towards the middle of the fifteenth century is not 
a proof that the art of poetry was at this time 
very little cultivated. The contrary, indeed, is 
most probably true; because many of the old 
ballads preserved in Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry, several of the metrical romances, 
of which a large collection still remains in manu- 

* It may now be read to the utmost advantage in Mr 
RUson*8 collection of Ancient English Romances, where it 
is printed (na donht) with scmpoloos fidelity. 



fcript in our public libraries, and the greater part 
of the fiibulous stories of i{o6fii Hood^ as welt aa the 
tales of Gamdyn and of Bertfn^ so long attributed 
to Chancer, appear to belong to this period. But 
though Henry VI. was likeljr to be the patron ^ 
a talent to which lie had himself some pretension^' 
the general despondence and discontent winch 

' In the }fugm AntiqvM (he followiBg wretched Umes aie 
aicribed to this wretched prince : 

KiBgdoms are bat cares ; 

State is devoid of stajf ; 
Riches are ready snares. 

And hasten to decay* 

Pleasure is a privy prick 

Which vice doth still preveke » 
Pomp unprompt | and fame a ftme f 

Power a smouldering smoke* 

Who meaaetb to remove the rock 

Out of the slimy mud. 
Shall mire himself, and hardly scape 

The sweilii^ of the flood. 

This ** prettie verse,** as Sir John Harington cans it, 
must have been known to Baldwin, the first compiler of tAi 
Mirror for MagUtratei^ who, in his Tragedy «f Knif Hmwj 
FJ., puts the following reflection (being the royal language, 
it appears, almost verbatim) into the moi^th of that onfor- 
tunate monarch : 

^ Oar kingdoms are but cares, our state devoid of stsy, 
** Our riches ready snares, to hasten our decay ? 
*< Our pleasures privy pricks, our vices to provoke^ 
** Our pomp a pump, our fame a flame, our power a 
smouldiiag smoke.*' 

For the ingenious cemparlsen of fomf to a fwrnp Bald- 
win, and not poor King Henry, must be answerable. • 



prev^ed during a great part of his reign coxdd not 
but discourage men of rank and learning from em- 
ploying their leisure in works of imagination. 

In Scotland, on the contrary, the progress of 
poetry seems to have been uninterrupted ; for 
Dunbar has enumerated no less than eighteen dis- 
tinguished ^* makers^" many of whom must have 
flourished as early as the middle of the fifteenth 
century. One of these. Clerk of Tranent, is 
celebrated as the author of the Adventures of Sir 
Gatoain^ a romance, of which two cantos appear to 
be preserved. They are written in stanzas of thir- 
teen lines, with alternate rhymes, and much alli- 
teration ; and in a language so very obsolete as to be 
often quite unintelligible. There is, however, a sort 
of wildness in the narrative which is very striking. 
(Vide Pinkerton's Scotish Poems, 3 vols. 1792.) 

Another Scotish Poet, of the name of Hol- 
land, has left an allegorical satire, called The 
Houiai (the Owl,) composed in the same metre 
with the preceding, and in language equally ob- 
scure, but far less beautiful. Mr Warton seems to 
have proved, that it was written before 1455. (See 
the same collection.) 

But the most interesting composition of this pe- 
riod is the celebrated metrical Hittory of Sir JVil" 
liam Wallace^ written by a poet whose surname is 
not known, but who is distinguished by the fami^ 
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Gar appellations of Henry the Minstrei, and 
Blind Harry. ** The date of his book,'' accord- 
ing to the account prefixed to the edition printed 
at Perth, 1790, ^' and consequently the age in 
^^ which he lived may be exactly ascertained. In 
** the time of my infancy ^^^ says Major, •* Henry f 
*^ ijoho voas Uindjrom his birth^ composed a book 
" consisting entirely of the Atchievements of Wil* 
** liam Wallace*" Major was bom at North Ber^ 
** wicky in East Lothian, in 1446. It was, there- 
** fore, about the year 1446, that Henry wrote, or 
^' made public, his entire history of Wallace.'^ 
From the same account it appears that he was a 
kind of itinerant minstrel, and that ^* by reciting 
*^ his histories before princes or great men, he 
*' gained his food and raiment, of which," sajrs 
Major very justly, " he was worthy." 

That a man bom blind should excel in any sci- 
ence is sufficiently extraordina^, though by no 
means without example ; but that he should be- 
come an excellent poet is almost miraculous ; be^ 
cause the soul of poetry is description. Perhapi^ 
therefore, it may be easily assumed, that Henry 
was not inferior in point of genius either to Bar- 
bour or Chaucer, nor indeed to any poet of any 
age or country : but it is our present business to 
estimate the merit of the work rather than the 
genius of the author. 
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He simSunty of the subject will naturally induce 
every reader to compare the life of Wallace with 
Bisirbour's life of Bruce : aiid on such a compa- 
rison, it will probably be found that Henry excels 
his competitor in correctness of versification, and, 
perhaps, in^ perspicuity of language (for both of 
which he was indebted to the gradual improvements 
which had taken place during near a century) ; 
but that in every other particullur he is greatly in- 
ferior to his predecessor. Though Henry did not 
invent what he relates, but probably employed 
such materials as he believed to be authentic ; and 
though this may serve as ia general excuse for many 
exaggerations and false facts, and, among the rest, 
for his carrying Wallace^ at the head of a victorious 
army, to dictate a peace at St Albans ; yet, to re- 
present the fierce and politic Edward I. trembling 
for his safety in the Tower of London, weeping 
over the body of his nephew, and sending his queen 
to supplicate for a disgraceful peace, — ^is to con- 
found all our ideas of historical characters, and t6 
disgust the reader with useless improbability. 

The Bruce is evidently the work of a politician 
as well ias poet. The characters of a king, of his 
brother, of Douglas, and of the Earl of Moray, 
are discriminated, and their separate talents always 
employed with judgment ; so that every event is 
prepared and rendered probable by the means to 
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which it IB attributed : whereas the life of Wattaoe 
is a mere romancey in which the hero hews down 
whole squadrons with his single arm, and is in- 
debted for every victory to his own muscular 
strength. Both poems are filled with descriptions 
of battles ; but in those of Barbour our attention is 
successively directed to the cool intrepidity of 
King Robert, to the brilliant rashness of Edward 
Bruce, or to the enterprising stratagems of Doug- 
las: while in Henry we find little more than a 
disgusting picture of revenge, hatred, and blood. 

Still, however, it must be confessed that the life 
of Wallace is a work of very great poetical merit. 
The following extracts are chosen as specimens of 
our author's style in different kinds of description : 
the first representing a visionary spectre seen by 
Wallace soon after he had put to death one of his 
own partisans, (of the name of Fawdoun,) whom 
he suspected of treachery. The scene is a soli- 
tary castle, called Gask HaU^ at which Wallace 
arrived with a few partisans, after a very distress- 
ing retreat. ' 

In the Gask Hall their lodging have they taen ; 
Fire gat they soon, but meat than had they none* 
Tx»a sheep they took beside them o£Pa fold ; 
Ordain'd to sup into that seemly hold. 
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Graiihit * in haste some food for them to dight ; 
So heard they blato rude homis upon height. 
Ikoa sent he forth to look what it might be ; 
They ^bade right /angf,— -and no tidings heard he. 
But bdustous * noise so hryrnlif ^ blew ^ and ftst. * 
So other tvoa into the wood forth past. 
Nane come again ; but boustouslj/ can bhiv : 
Into great ire he sent them forth en raijo. ^ 
When he^ alane Wallace was leavyt there. 
The awful blast aboundyt mickle mair : 
Than treioit ' he toeiU they ^ had his lodging seen. 
His sword he drew of noble metal keen. 
Syne forth he went where that he beard the horn. 
Without the door Fawdoun was him beforn, 
(As till his sight) his mm head in his hand. 
A cross he made, when he saw him so stand. 
At Wallace in the head he srvaket yare^ ' 
And he in haste soon hynt '^ [it] by the hair. 
Syne out at him again he couth it cast, 
IntiU his heart he was greatly aghast. 



' Made ready. 

^ Huge, boisterous ? It seems to come from tbe Goth> 
huay << cum impetu ferri." Vid. Ihre Gloss. 
3 Fiercely. Ruddiman*8 Gloss. ^ SoMS.— Ed I790,5;ow. 
^ In a row, altogetlier. The edit. 1685 has in row. 
6 So MS.— Ed. 1790, that. 7 Believed. 

* i. e« the enemy. ^ Threw suddeoly. '° Seized. 
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ttight coeiW he trowit that was na spreit of man ; 
It was some devil that sic malice began ; 
He wist na toeHl there langer for to bide : 
Up through the hall thus-tt^cA/ ' Wallace can glide 
To a dose stair*— the boardis raiff* in twin : 
Fifteen foot large he lap out of that inn. 
Up the water suddenly he couth fare ; 
Again he blent ^ what 'perance he saw there ; 
He thought he saw Fawdoun, that ugly are. 
That haiU^ hall he had set in a fire ;^ 
A great rafteif he had inttU his hand ; 
Wallace as than no lander would he stand. 
Of his good men full great mervail h^d he. 
How they were tynt ^ through Ynsjeyle ' fantasy. 
Trust right well that all this was sooth indeed; 
Suppose that it no point be of the creeds 

By sic mischief ^^ his men might be lost, 
Drownyt, or slain among the Inglis ^ host. 
Or what it was in likeness of Fawdoun, 

' Bold. * Split, were riven, 

^ Looked. In the edit. 1685; it isbUnked, , 

♦ Whole. 

^ « V^on the house, and all the rest on fire.** Edit. 1685. 

c Lost. 

7 Probably the same as /ej^, fatal. (Rudd. Q\,) 

^ English. 
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Which brought his men to sudden confusioun,— - 

# f « * # * * 

I cannot speak of ^ divinity, &c. 

(Book V. ven 175, &c.) 

The following incident is of a less terrific nature. 
Wallace had a mistress at Perth, whom he visited 
in the disguise of a priest ; but he was accidentally 
discovered, and his mistress seized, and prevailed 
on by threats and promises to betray her gallant 
admirer. Whep every preparation has been made 
to surprise him — 



he entryt ' in the town 



Wittand no thing of all this false treasoihi, 
TUl her chamber he went bta mair abaid,* 
She welcomed him, and full great pleasance made* 
What that they wrought I cannot graiMy ^ say ; 
Right unperfyt I am of Venus' play : 
But hastily he graithit ^ him to gang. 
Than she him took, and speir'dgiff'he thought lang? 
She askyt him that night with her to bide : 
Soon he said, '* Nay ! for chance that may betide ! 
My men are left all at mis-rule for me ; 

' Entered. ^ Without more abodey t. e. delay. 

3 Readily. ^ Made ready, prepared. 

^ Asked if he thought the time long, i. e. if he was tired. 

8 
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I may not sleep this night tvAt% I them 'see i" 
Than weepyt she, and said full oft, *^ Alas ! 
** That I was made ! wa worth the cursy t cause ! 
** Now have I lost the best man Uvand is : 
** O feeble mind, to do sa foul amiss ! 

O fjoaryit ' wit, wicked, and XDariance. 

That me has brought into this myschefidl chance I 
** Alas/' she said, *^ in world that I was wrought ! 
** Gyff^SX this^ pain on myself might be brought! 
f* I have ^servit to be brynt in a gUid.** } 

When Wallace saw she ner ofmit couth toeidf^ 
In his armis he caught her soberly. 
And said, << Dear heart, tvAa has miS'done aught? I ?'? 
** Nay, I," quoth she, ^* has falsely wrought this train, 
** I have you sold ! right now ye will be slain !'* 
She told him of her treason till an end 
As I have said ; what needis mair legend ? 
At * her he speir^d giff'shejbrthought^ it sare : 
^^ Wa ! yea," she said, '^ and shall do evermare ! 
** My xjoaryed uoerd'' in world I mon ^ fulfill : 
^< To mend this 'miss I would bum on a hill !" 

* Cursed. {Werian, Sax.) * So MS.— Ed. 1790. hiu 

3 Deserved to be burnt in a coal fire* 

^ She could oot imagine any contri?ance? 

^ 0/her he asked, &c. ^ Repented. 

7 Destiny. ' Mast. 

6 
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He comfort her, and bade her have no dreid; 
** I will,'* he said, " have some part of thyweidJ* * 
Her gown he took on him, and courckes * cds : 
^' Will God I shaU esc^e this treason false, 
** I thee forgive !*' withoutyn wordis mair^ 
His kissyt her, syne took his leave to fare. 
His burly ^ brand that help'd him ofl in need. 
Right privily he hid it under that ijoeid^ ^ 
To the south gate the gaynest ^ way he drew. 
Where that he found of armyt men enevo. ^ 
To them he told, dissemblyt countenance, 
'< To the chamber, where he was upon chance, 
" Speed fast !" he s^id ** Wallace is lockyt in !** 
Fra him they sought withoutyn noise or din. 
To that same house ; about they can them cast. 
Out at the gate than Wallace gat ftill fast. 
Right glad in heart when that he was without. 
Right fast he yeide^ ^ a stour pace, and a stout, 
Twa him beheld, and said, " We will go see ! 
**' A stakoart ^ quean, forsooth, yon seems to be.'' 
Him they foUowit, &c, 

(BooklV.ver. 731,&c.) 

The abruptness of this author's manner has very 

' Dress. ^ Kerchief, from couvre chef, Fr, that which 
covers the head. ^ Shalcspeare uses the word for huge ; 

but it seems to be derived from the Old French word bouira 
(bourrer, frapper,) to strilLe. La Combe. ^ Clothing. 

5 Readiest. <s JSnough. 7 Went, « Bold. 
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often a dramatic efiect, and gives considerable life 
and spirit to his narrative, which, on account of 
his blindness, he was unable to diversify with those 
beautiful pieces of picturesque description in which 
the Scotish poets in general have so particularly 
excelled. The relation of Wallace's fishing adven- 
ture in the first book ; that of his engagement with 
the ^' red teif&r" (rover) ^ in the ninth ; and seve- 
ral smaller incidents, dispersed through the work, 
are sketched with singular ability, and prove that 
Henry was a great master of his art, Bnd that he 
deserved the poptilarity which he acquired among 
his countrymen, and which he contmues to retain, 
after the lapse of more than three centuries. 
' Of the aknost numberless editions of this work, 
the most elegant^ and apparently the most correct, 
is that of Perth, 1 790, in three small volumes, which 
professes to be exactly copied from theMS. in the 
Advocates* library at Edinburgh. 

The only poets who occur in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. are, John Harding, whose chronicle is 
beneath criticism in point of composition, and can 
only be an object of curiosity to the antiquary : 
John Scogan, whose pretended jests were pub- 
lished by Andrew Borde, a mad physician in the 
court of Henry VIIL, and John Nob^ton and 
George Ripleit, whose didactic poems on the sub- 
ject of alchymy are preserved, togetheit with much 
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other trashy in the strange fiurrago edited by Ash* 
mole, under the title of ^' Theatrum Chemicum." 
But the greatest literary curiosity of this reign 
is the work of the Lady Juliana, sister to Richard 
Lord Berners, and prioress of the nunnery of 
Sopewelly which was written in 1481, and publish- 
ed soon after at the neighbouring monastery at St 
Albans. It contains treatises on hawking, hunting, 
and heraldry : in all of ^idiich the good lady seems 
to have rivalled the most eminent professors of those 
arts. A second edition, which was printed at Lon- 
don by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1496» OHitains an 
additional treatise on the art of angling ; as also a 
sort of lyrical epilogue to the book of hunting, 
which is not entirely devoid of merit. In the third 
edition (printed partly by Robert Toy, and partly 
for him by WilHam Copland), the treatise on he- 
raldry is wanting ; but the epilogue is preserved. 
It is as follows: 

To have a faithful friend.^ 
A faithful friend would I fain find, 

To find him there he might be found ; 
But now is the world wext so unkind. 

That friendship is fall to the ground. 

♦ This title is from Toy's cd.— W. dc Worde'fl, froM 
which the text is given, has none. 
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Now, a friend I have foun^f 
That I will neither ban * ne curse 9 

Buty of all friends in field or town. 
Ever gramercy mine own purse. 

My purse it is my privy wife: 

(This song I dare both sing and say :) 
It parteth men of muche strife. 

When every man for himsdf shall pay. 
As I ride m rich array 

For gold and silver men will me^fiaurish : 
By this matter I dare well say 

Ever gramercy mine own purse. 

As I ride with gold so recle, 

And have to do with land3rs law. 
Men for my money will make me speed. 

And for my goods they will me kttatioe : 
More and less to me will draw, 

Both the better and the worse : 
By this matter I say in satoe ^ 

Ever gramercy mine own purse. 

It feu by me upon a time. 

As it hath doo by many one mo, 

' Execrate. 

* Probably >Zat/er; bat the rhyme is lodefenBible. 

* Proverbially. 
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Of high honoiur should be her hood,- 

Upon her head to wear, . 
Garnish'd with governance, so good 

Na deeming should her deir. « 

Her sark* should be her body nexk> 

Of chastity so white ; 
With shame and dread together mixt. 

The same should be perfyt* ' 

Her kirtle should be of clean const^ce, 

Lacit with lesum * love ; 
The mailyek ^ of continuance. 

For never to remove. 

Her gown should be of goodliness. 

Well ribboned with renown ; 
PurfiU^d ^ with pleasure in Uk places 

Furrit with fine fashioihi. 

Her belt should be of benignity. 
About her middle meet ; 

' No opinions should dismay her; t. e, she sliould have 
■o cause to fear censure. 

* Shift. 3 Perfect. ♦ Loyal. 

^ Net-work, Fr. ; here it means the eyelet-holes for 4a^ 
cing her kirtle. 

^ ParfiU, Fr. -, fringed, or bordered. ^ Each. 
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drier des Bergers*** It is a sort of perpetual alma- 
nacky consisting of mingled prose and verse, and 
containing, like many of our modem alomnacks, 
a vast variety of heterogeneous matter* 

A ballad written by Anthony Widville or 
WooDVYLLE, EARL OF RiVERs, duriog his Con- 
finement in Pontefract Castle (vide Percy's Re- 
fiques, vol. II. p. 44, last edit, or Ritson's An- 
cient Songs, p. 87), completes the catalogue of 
English poetry for this period. 

Among the minor poets of Scotland, at this time, 
the most conspicuous, perhaps, is Robert Hsnry- 
souN, of whose life, however, no anecdotes are 
preserved, except that, according to Sir Francis 
Kinaston, his Latin translator, he was a school- 
master at Dunfermling. His Testament and Com' 
plaint of Cresseide are to be found in Urry's edi- 
tion of Chaucer, and several of his poems are in- 
serted in Lord Hailes's extracts from the Banna- 
tyne MS. Among the best of these is the popular 
ballad of Robene and Makyne ; but the most sin- 
gular is the following, which is called 
The Garment of good Ladies. 
Would my good lady love me best;, 

And work after my wiU, 

I should a garment goodliest 

Gar make her body t iU. 

' Cause to be made to her shape. 
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•* iL 9 — 11,*' observes very jusdy, thai th^ com- 
parison between female ornaments and female vir- 
tues is calkried so far as to become ** somewhat 
ridiculous." But this strange conversidn of the 
virtues into the stock in trade of an allegorical 
mantua-maker was first conceived by Olivier de la 
Marchcy who, in a poem intitled '* Le parement et 
'' triomphe des dames d' honneur,'' recommends 
to the ladies slippers ofhumilityy shoes ofdUigence^ 
stockings of perseverance^ garters qf*^ ferme pro- 
pos/' {i* e. determination,) a petticoat of chastity ^ 
a pin-cushion qfpatience^ &c« 

Such was the taste of the age : but the following 
fine moral poem, the next in the same collection, 
will shew that H^nrysoun's talents were fitted for 
a better employment than that of imitating Olivier 
de la Marche. 

The Abbey Walk. * 
I. 
Alone as I w^oit up and down 
In an abbey was fah^ to see, 

* Lord Hailes gave this title to the succeeding poem from 
Ane mentioned in** the Complaynt of Scotland." He adds, 
** If the study of Scotish history should e?er revive, a new 
'* edition of Inglis's Complaint would be an acceptable pre* 
** sent to the public.** For this acceptable present we are in- 
debted to the ingenious Mr Leyden of Edinburgh, who has 
lately reprinted the very curious work in question with the 
most scrupulous fidelity, and added a preliminary disserta* 
lion and glossary, abounding whh antiquarian learning. 
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Her mantle of humility. 
To thoU* both wind and xioeit** 

Her hat should be of fair having. 

And her tippet of truth ; 
Her patelet of good panstng^ ^ 

Her hals'ribbon qfruih.^ 

Her sleeves should be of e8perance> 

To keep her^a despair : 
Her glovis of ^ good governance. 

To hide her fingers Mu 

Her shoen should be of sicJcemesse^ ^ 

In sign that she not slide ; 
Her hose of honesty, I guess, 

I should for her provide. 

Would she put on this garment gay, 

I durst swear by my seiU^ ^ 
That she wore never green nor gray 

That set & her half so 'miU. 9 

Lord Hailes, in his notes on this poem, which 
he supposes to be << a sort of paraphrase of 1 Tim. 

' Suffer. * Wet. 3 Thinkins. I do not andentaQd 
tfae word piUeUt (patellette. Fr.) unless it mean lappet. 

♦ Her ne^k-ribbon of pity. * So the MS.— Lord Hailes 
inserts the iaaccurately. ^ Security, steadiness. 

7 Felicity. 8 Became. ^ WeU. 
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Gody of hijs justice, mon ■ correct ; 

Andy of his mercy, pity have ; 
He is ane judge, to nane suspect^ 

To punish sin^l man and save. 
Though thou be lord attour the laif^ * 

And afterward made bound and thrall, 
Ane poor beggar, with scrip and staiff^ 

Obey* and thank thy God of all. 

VI. 

This changing, and great variance 

Of earthly statis, up and down. 
Is not but * casualty and chance, 

(As some men sayis without ressomi) ^ 
But by the great provisioun 

Of God above, that rule thee shall ! 
Therefore, ever thou make thee boun ^ 

To obey, and thank thy God of all. 

vn. 
In wealth be meek, hekh ^ not thyself; 

Be glad in wilful poverty ; 
Thy power, and thy worldis pelf. 

Is nought but very vanity. 

' Must. ^ Above the rest : literally, betide the rest. Fr. 
^ Staff. ^ Only. ^ Reasra. 

• Ready. 7 Exalt. 



Remembery him ' that died an ire * 
For thy sake tastit the bitter gall : 

WhaheU^lowheattSfWoAbnoeis he,* 
Obey ; and thank thy God of all ! 

(P- 105.) 

Patrick Johnsto'un is only known to us by a 
single specimen of 64 lines, printed in Lord HaQesli 
collection. The following are the most striking 
stanzas. 

The three dead Poms. ^ 
I. 
O sinful man ! into this mortal «e, ^ 

Which is the vale of mourning and of care» 
With gaisthf ' sight behold our headis three. 

Our hoiUcit eyUf our peilit p&nois bare ! * 
As ye are now, into ^ this world we were ; 

Ah fresh, aU fair, ah lusty to behold. 
When thou lookis on this sooth exemplair. 

Of thyself, man, thou may be right un-bold. 

III. 
Q wanton youth ! ah firesh as lusty May, 

Fairest af^^ flowers renewit white and reid. 
Behold our heads, O lusty gallants gay ! 

Full earthly '* thus shall lie thy lusty heid^ 

'He. * On the cross. ^ fzalts. ^ Lowers high* 

^ Polls, skalls. ^ Seat, reridence. ^ Ghastly, or 

mental sight ? * Bald, bare skalls. ' In. ^ Wfth. 

'^ So the MS.— Lord Hailei prints, Inaccnrately, Isstftly. 
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HiJkit, and hofw^ and tvaUo^t as the xoied. ' 
Thy crumfUnd * hair and eke thy chrystal eyn 

Full careHilly conclude shall dulefid deid ;^ 
Thy example here by us it may be seen* 

IV. 

O ladies, white in claithis ^ c6ruscant ^ 

Polish'd with pearl and many precious stanCy 
With paJfis white, and hals {es) ^ elegant, 

Circlit with gold and sapphires many ane ; 
Your fingeris small, white as tcAo/^ 6ane,^ 

Array'd with rings and many rubies reid ; 
As we lie thus, so shall ye lie ilk ane 

With peelit pomSf and holMt thus your held / 

VI- 

This question who can absolve, let see, 
'^hsA phisnamour « or perfyt palmister, 

' HoUcit and how are nearly synonymous, both meaning 
hoUoWf emaciated : wallowit h faded* 

* Carled, like tendrils. Lord fiaUes prints crampland, 
inaccurately. 

3 Mournful death shall put an end to, &c. 

* Clothes. 3 Dazzling. ^ Necks. 

7 This does not mean what we call whalebonet nor indeed 
any hone^ but the tooth or horn of theminea/, or unicorn-fish, 
irhich was employed for many of the purposei of ivory. 

' Physiogoomist. 



Remember^ him ' that died an ire * 
For thy sake tastit the bitter gall : 

Who heis^ low hearts, and laaeis he,* 
Obey ; and thank thy God of all ! 

(P. 105.) 

Patrick Johnsto'un is only known to us by a 
single specimen of 64 lines, printed in Lord Hailes's 
collection. The followbg.are the most strikiDg 
stanzas. 

The three dead Poms, ^ 
I. 
O sinful man ! into this mortal se^ ^ 

Which is the vale of mourning and of care. 
With gaistly ' sight behold our headis three. 

Our hoUcU eyn, our peilit p&wis bare I • 
As ye are now, inte ^ this world we were ; 

Ak fresh, eds fair, als lusty to behold. 
When thou lookis on this sooth exemplair. 

Of thyself, man, thou may be right un-bold. 

III. 
Q wanton youth ! ah firesh as lusty May, 

Fairest of^^ flowers renewit white and reid. 
Behold our heads, O lusty gallants gay ! 

Full earthly " thus shall lie thy lusty held, 

'He. * On the cross. ^ £zalt8. * Lowen high. 

^ Polls, skulls. 6 Seat, residence. ^ Ghastly, or 

mental sight ? « Bald, bare sknlls. ^ ig. so y/ff^j^^ 

*^ So the MS.— Lord Hailei priats, Inaccarately, lomkhf. 
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II. 

Some swearis that he loves so iioeUl 

That he will die without remeid^ 
Bat gife that he her friendship feel 

That garris ' him sic languor lead : 
And though he have no doubt of speed. 

Yet will he sigh and show great showers, 
As he would sterfe into tMt steid ! * 

Sic peril lies in paramours ! 

III. 
Athis 3 to swear, and gifts to hecht^ ^ 

(More than he has thirty fold ! ) 
And for her honour for to Jechtj 

While that his blood becomis cold ! 
^Mttjra she to his iJoiUis yold^ 

Adieu, farewell thir summer flowers ! 
AU grcyvos in glass that seemit gold : ^ 

Sic peril lies in paramours ! 

IV. 

Than tumis he his sail anon, 
And passes to another port ; 

' Causes. ^ Die in that place. 3 Oaths. ^ Promise* 
' The substitution of glass for silver or golden drinking 
^vessels suggested this proverbial phrase, which is not on- 
common amongst our early poets. 
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Wha was fairest or foulest of us three ? 

Or which of us of kin was gentiUer ? 
Or maist excellent in science or in larCf 
' In art music, or in astronomy ? 
Here shoulde be your study and repair. 

And think as thus all your headis mon be ! 

(Page 1S9.) 

Another Scotish poet of this period is Mersar, 
whose Christian name is not known ; and of whose 
talents the following small poem, extracted from 
Lord Hailes's collection, affords the only specimen : 

Peril in Paramours. 

I. 

Alas ! so sober ^ is the might 

Of women for to make debate 
In cqntrair mennis subtle slight. 

Which are fulfillit with dissait ; * 
With treason so intoxicate 

Are mennis mouthis at all hours. 
Whom in to trust no woman ^watY, ^ 

Sic peril lies in paramours ! 

* Small^weak. * Deceit ? Knows. 
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I 

CHAPTER XV. 

Reign of Henry VIL — William Dunbar*"^ 
Gawin Douglas. — Minor Poets of the Reign 
— Stephen Hawes. 

W iLLiAM DuNBARy the greatest poet that Scot- 
land has produced, was born about the year 1465^ 
at Salton, in East Lothian^ and became a travel- 
ling novice of the Franciscan order, in which cha- 
racter he visited several parts of England and 
France ; but, disliking this mode of life, he return- 
ed to Scotland, where he died in old age about 
1530. " In his younger years," says Mr Pinker- 
ton, *^ he seems to have had great expectations 
*< that his merit wbijdd have recpmmended him to 
an ecclesiastical benefice, and frequently in his 
small poems addresses the king to that purpose, 
<* but apparently without success. I have in vain 
** looked over many calendars of charters, &c. of 
**• his period, to find Dunbar's name ; but suspect 
" that it was neyer written by a lawyer.'* 

Mr War ton, \!vho has bestowed great commen- 
dations on Dunbar, observes that his genius is pe- 
culiarly *' of a ntioral apd didactic cast ;" and it is 
certunly in such pieces thgyt he is most confessedly 
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guperior to all who preceded, and to nearly all 
who have followed him ; but his satires, his allego- 
rical and descriptive poetry, and his tales, are all 
admirable, and full of fancy and originality. 

The following specimen, which was apparently 
written in his youth, since it is stated to have been 
composed at Oxford, during his travels in England, 
is strongly marked by that turn of mind which is 
attributed to him by Mr Warton. 

Lair is vain tmthtnU Governance* * 

To speak of science, craft, or sapience, 

Of virtue, moral cunnings * or doctrine ; 
Of truth, of wisdom, or intelligence; 

Of every study, lair, or discipline ; 
All is but tynt, 3 or ready for to ti/nef ^ 

Not using it as it should usit be. 
The craft exercing^ ^ achieving ^ not the fine : 

A perilous sickness is vain prosperity ! 

The curious probation logical ; 

The eloquence of ornate rhetoric ; 
The natural science philosophical ; 

The dark appearance of astronomy ; 

' Learning is vain withoat good conduct. ^ Knowledge. 
^ Lost. ♦ Lose. 5 Exercising. 

* So I venture to print it. Mr P. gives eichevoing. . 
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The theologue's sermon ; the fable of poetry ; 

Without good life all in the salf does de^ * 
As Mayis flowers does in September dry : 

A perilous life is vain prosperity ! * 

Wherefore, ye derkis, greatest of const^ce, 

Fullest of science and of knowledging, 
To us be mirrors in your governance ! 

And in our darkness be lamps of seeing ! 
Or than in vain is all your long lertng! * 

Qyfto your saws your deedis contrair be. 
Your maist ^ accuiser is your own -cunning : 

A perilous sickness is vain prosperity. 

[Pinkerton's Anc. Scot Poems, p. 106.] 

The following is still more beautiful : 

Meditation 'written in Winter* 

I. 
Into thir ^ dark and druhlie ^ days. 
When sable all the heaven arrays, 
When misty vapours clouds the skies, 

' I do not understand the word salf; perhaps it is self, 
Ruddiman observes, that G. Douglas, and other anthois of 
that time, constantly wrote the self for itself, 

* Learning. ^ Most, greatest. 

^ In these. < Troubled. (Pinkerton's Glossary.) 

6 
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• So I venture to print it. Mr P. gives eschewing, . 
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y. 
Than Patience says, " Be na aghast ; 
*^ Hold hope and truth withm thee fast ; 

'' And let Fortiine work forth her rage ; 

** When that no reason may assuage, 
^^ While that her glass be run and past/' 

VI. 

And Prudence in my ear says aye, 
" Why would you hold what will away ? 
'* Or crave what you may have no space 
*< [To brook, as] to another place 
" A journey going every day ? 

VII, 

And then says Age, ** My friend come near, 
^^ And be not strange I thee requeir ; 

^* Come brother, by the hand me take ! 

** Remember, thou has 'compt to make 
^' Of all the time thou spendit here !" 

VIII. 

Syne^ Ddd^ casts up his gatis wide. 
Saying, ** Thir * open shall thee 'bid^ : 

■ Thf^i Death. 

* Tbese shall wait for yoq always open. 



I 
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Nature all courage me denies 
Of song, balladis, and of plays* 

II* 

When that the night does lengthen hours. 

With wind, with hail, and heavy showers. 

My dule spreit ' does lurk^r sehoir ; * 

My heart for languor does ^Jbrhiry * 

For lack of Summer with his flowers. 



III. 

I wake, I turn ; sleep may I nought ; 

I vexed am with heavy thought ; 
This world all o'er I cast about : 
And aye the mair I am in doubt. 

The mair that I remeid have sought. 

IV. 

I am assay'd on every side. 

Despair says aye, " In time provide, 
** And get something whereon to kif; ^ 
'' Or, with great trouble and mischief, 

<* Thou shall into this court abide/* 

' Moornfal spirit. 

' Terror? (Pink. Gloss.) perhaps it may mean for sure, 
i. e. certainly, 
3 Ought it not to hei$f * Forlorn. ^ Live. 
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seen the description of his own feelings, and the 
following stanzas contain his advice to others. 

No Treasure without Gladness. 

I. 
Be merry man ! and take not far in mind 

The wavering of this wretchit world of sorow ! 
To God be humble, and to thy friend be kind. 

And with thy neighbours gladly lend and borrow; 
His chance to-night, it may be thine to-morrow. 

Be blithe in heart for any aventure ; 
For oft with toi/sure * it has been said qforroto^ * 

Without gladness availis no treasure. 

II. 
Make thee good cheer of it that God thee sends. 

For worldis lurak ^ but welfare, nought avails : 
Na good is thine, save only but thou spends ; 

Remenant all thou brookis but indth bales* ^ 
Seek to solace when sadness thee assails : 

In dolour lang thy life may not endure ; 
Wherefore of comfort set up all thy sails : 

Without gladness availis no treasure. 

» Wisdom. 
* A-fore, before. 
^ Merchandise, treasure. 

^ Thou canst enjoy all the remainder on^ with Mt^ er 
sorrow. 
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** Albeit that thou were ne'er so stout, 
<< Under this lintel * shall thou hut : * 
** There is nane other way beside/' 

nc 
For fear of this^ all day I droop. 
No gold in kist, ' nor wine in coop, * 

No lady's beauty, nor love's bliss. 

May ItU ^ me to remember this. 
How glad that eter ^ I dine or sup. 

X. 

Yety when the night begins to short. 
It does my spreit some part ' comfdrt. 

Of thought oppressit with the showers. 

Come, lusty Summer, with thy flowers. 
That I may live in some disport ! 

[Pinkerton, p. 125.] 

It is pleasant to observe in this fine poem the 
elastic spirit of Dunbar struggling against the pres- 
sure of melancholy : indeed it appears that his mo- 
rality was of the most cheerful kind. We have 

' The beam over a door. 

* Bend, stoop, bow. 3 chest. 

♦ In cop ? or barrel ? 5 Prevent. « Soever. 
7 In some respects, io some degree. 
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Ane reckoning right coihes ofane ragment* small. 
- be justy and joyous, and do to none injtlre. 
And truth shall make thee strong as any wall : 
Without gladness availis no treasiire. 

(Lord Hailes's Anc. Scot. Poems, p. 54-.) 

In these specimens we see much good sense and 
sound morality, expressed with force and concise- 
ness. This indeed is Dunbar's peculiar excellence. 
His style, whether grave or humorous, whether 
simple or ornamented, is always energetic; and 
though all his compositions cannot be expected to 
possess equal merit, we seldom find in them a weak 
or redundant stanza. 

But his most admired and most truly poetical 
works are the Thistle and the Rose^ and the Golden 
Targe* 

The first of these was composed for the marriage 
of James IV. of Scotland, with Margaret, eldest 
daughter of our Henry VII., an event which is 
likely to have produced many invocations to the 
Musesy but which probably was hailed by very few 
panegyrics so delicate and ingenious as this of 
Dunbar.. In the age of allegory and romance, when 
a knowledge of heraldry was a necessary accom- 
plishment, it was natural enough to compliment 

' Accompt. 
VOL. I. 2 b 
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III. 
Follow on pity ; ■ flee trouble and debate ; 

With famous folkis hold thy company ; 
Be charitable, and humble in thine estate. 

For worldly honour lastis but a cry ; * 
For trouble in earth take no melancholy ; 

Be rich in patience, ^/thou in goods be poor; 
Who livis merry, he livis mightily : 

Without gladness availis no treasi^re. ' 

IV. 

Thou sees thir wretches set with sorrow and care. 

To gather goods in all their livis space ; 
And, when their bags are full, their selves are bare,. 

And of their riches but the keeping has ; 
While others come to spend ft, that has g^ace. 

Which of thy winning no labour had nor cure. 
Take thou example, and spend with merriness : 

Without gladndss availis no treasure. 

Though all the tioerk ^ that ever had livarut wight 
Were only thine, no more thy part does fall 

But meat, drink, clais^ ^ ana' of the laif^ a sight 1 
Yet, to the judge thou shall give 'compt of all. 

' Originally pity and piety are the same. (Rodd. GlOss.) 
. * No longer than a sound. ^ Possessions. 

* Clothes. ^ Remainder. 



the Thistle and Rose ; at least such 86ems to liave 
been the opinion of Sir David Lindsay, who, in 
estimating the poetical genius of Dunbar, says, 
tha^lie — 



^* language had at large^ 
** As may be seen intjill his Golden Targ^e^ 

[Cpmpl. of the Papingo, P|fol.] 

This poem is a moral allegory, the object of 
which is to shew the graduid ^Eid imperceptible 
^ifluence of love, which even the golden target 
oif reason cannot always repel. The poet walks 
out ia a venial morning, which he describes much 
at large,' and in the most glowing language: the 
second stanza may be taken as a good specimen of 
his style* - 

Full angel-like thir birdis sang their hours * 
.Within their curtains green, within their bowers, 

Apparell'dwlth white andred, with bloomyssweet« 
Enamell'd was the field with all colbikrs : . 
'The pearlit drops shook as in silver showers, 

W^le all in balm did branch and leavis^V.* 

Departyra Phoebus did Aurora greit : * 
Her chrystal tears I saw hing on the flowers. 

Which he, for love, all drank up with his heat. 

fLd. Hailes's Anc. &• P. p. 8.] 

\ H^fix^ hearts. l^U * Fipat. ' W«^. 
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After some time— « 

What through the merry fowlis harmony. 
And through the river's sound that ran me by» 

On Flora's mantle I sleepit where I lay ; 
Where soon, unto my dreamis fantasy, 
I saw approach, again the orient sky, 

Ane sail as blossom [white] upon the spray. 

With mast of gold, bright as the steme* of day. 
Which tended to the land full lustily 

[With swiflest motion through a chrystal bay.] 

And, hard on board, into the bletnit * mead;^ 
Amangis the green rispis ^ and the reeds, 

Arrivit she ; where-fro anon there lands 
An hundred ladies, lusti^ intill toeedSf * 
Als fresh as flowers that in the May up*<spreMfe, 

In kirtles green, withoutin keU ^ or bands. 

Their bright hair hang glitterand gn the strand. 
In tresses clear wji/pit ^ with golden threids^ 

Withpatupis'^ white, and middles small as wands. 

[P. 9] 

These ore allegorical ladies, viz. Nature, Venu^, 
Aurora, &c* 

' Star. 

* Bloomed* 3 Bulnishest * Pleasing in their attiie. 

' Cawlsj or caps, to confine their hair* 

6 Whipped or tied, or inwoveiu . ^ Breast^ 
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Full lustily thir ladies, all infeir,^ 
£nterit within tliis park of maist plemff 

Where that I lay heiUt * with leavis rank 3 
The hierry fowlis, hlissfiiUest of cheer, 
Sahist 3 Nature, methought, in their marieir ; 

And every hloom on branch and eke on banb ' 

Opnit ^ and spread their balmy leavis dank, 
Full low incUnand to their queen full clear. 

Whom for their noble nourishing they thank« 

The ladies are followed by a male groupi con« 
sisting of Cupid and various other gods, who invite 
them to dance» The poet, quittlii^ his ambush to 
view this spectacle, is discovered by Vonitt, who 
bids her keen archers arrest the intruder^ Her 
attendants, dropping their green mantles, discover 
their bows, and advance against him. These assail* 
ants are youth. Beauty^ he. whose darts are long 
ineffectual against the golden targe of Reason^ til} 
at length Presence (i. e. the. habit of seeing the 
beloved object) throws a magical powder into the 
eyes of Reason, and the poet is overpowered by 
his allegorical adversaries, tempted by Dissimu* 
hmce, terrified by Danger, and delivered over to 
Heavineis ; after which Eohis Uotos a bugle; a 
storm arises, and the ladies take to their ship, which 

* Together. * CoTered. * Salated. 4 Opeaei* 
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disappears, aft^ a discharge of. artillery so loud 
that the rainh&w seemed to break, while the smoke 
rose to 'the firmament. This strangely terrible in- 
cident seems to have been introduced for the pur- 
pose of contrasting with the beautiful appearance 
of real nature, to which the poet is awaked. 

• 
Swe^t was the vapours, and soft the morrowing, 

Wholesome the vale depaynit with Aovfexsying^ &c 

The poem concludes with some laboured compli- 
ments to Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. 

Of Dunbar's comic pieces^ all of which possess 
considerable merit, the most excellent are his two 
tales of the ta^ inarried Women and the Widom^ 
and the Fnarf ofBetwick. The latter,* in parti- 
cular, is admirable ; but its merit would -evidently 
be lost in an abridgment. 

I believe that no edition of thiil elegant and ori- 
ginal writer has yet been' publiished. 

GaWin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, was bom 
in the end of 1474, or in the beginning of 1475. 
He was third son of Archibald, the great Earl of 
Angus ; was educated at St Andrews, is supposed 
to have spent some time in travelling, and on his 
return to Scotland became provost of St Giles's 
church in Edinburgh. In 1514, the queen-mother 
(who afterwards married his nephew the earl of 
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Angus) presented him to the abbey of Aberbro- 
thic, and soon after to the archbishopric of St 
Andrews ; but, the pope having refused to confirm 
his nomination, he never assumed the title. In 
the next year ( 1515) he became Bishop of Dun- 
keld ; and, after some stiiiggle, obtained peaceable 
possession of that see : but neither his ecclesias- 
tical character, nor his learning, not his many 
virtues, were able to preserve^ him, in those times 
of violence, from the proscription which involved 
the whole family of Douglas; so that, towards the 
close of the year 1521, he was compelled^ by the 
persecution of the Duke of Albany, to seek for pro<« 
tection in England, where h» died about the month 
of April, 1522. 

The only remaining works of tliis poet are, 1. 
King Hart ; 2* The Palace of Honour; and3*A 
Translation of VirgiPs MneicU Mr Pinkerton has 
printed the first of these, from a MS. in the Mait- 
]au3 collection, in his Ancient Scotisk Poems 
(2 vols. 1786), and the second/ from the edition 
of 1533, in the first volume of his Scotuk Poems^ 
(3 vols. 1792). Of the third there have been two 
editions, of which the best is that of Edinburgh, 
1710, pubiisHed by Mr RuddCman, with an excel- 
lent life of the author (by Bishop Sage), and a 
- very curiousi^and valuable glossary. 
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Kiog Hart is an allegorical tepreaentatioB of 
buman life. The heart, being the noblest part of 
man, is represented as his sovereign ; fuid the court 
of this imaginary monarch is composed of t^e se« 
veral attributes of youth. King Hart is afBsaulted 
by Queep Pleasance, whom, after a long resistance, 
he marries. At lengtfi, Age arrives at their castle, 
and ipsiBts on being admitted : Age is immediate- 
ly followed by Confcience / ijueen Pleasauce takes 
her departure ; Decr^akude atti^doB and wounds 
the king, who dies, after making bis testament. 

Ilie Palace of Honour is also an all^^ory ; the 
general object of which is to represent the vanity 
and instability of worldly glory, and to shew that 
virtue is the truest guide to happiness. The plan of 
this work was, perhaps, suggestfed by the Sefour 
(PHonneur of Octavien de St Gel^ : but as the 
merit of such works is now thought to consist onfy 
in the accidental beauties which they may be fov|nd 
to possess, their coptriTauc? 4pd fabric is scav^i^ly 
worth analyzing. St Geliiis, who wfs a gre^t 
translator, nuule a Freqch version of i^ Mivdvi^ 
If hich, though miserably escecuted, inay possibly 
have recommended him to his author^s notice* ' 

Gawin Douglas began his translation of ^ 
^neid in January, 151% and finished it, togc^ci' 
with the supplement written by M^pheus Vegius^ 
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in July, 1 513. The completion ai such a poem in 
eighteen months, at a tkne when no metrical yer- 
sion of a classic (excepting Boethius) had yet ap- 
peared in English, is really astonishing : for the 
work is executed with equal fidelity and spirit, and 
is farther recommended by many beautiful speci- 
mens of original poetry, which, under the name of 
prologues, are prefixed to each of the thirteen' 
books, and from which the following specimens of 
the author's style are selected. 

The prologue to the seventh book is a descrip- 
tion of winter, consisting of 165 lines, but the 
reader will probably be satisfied with a very short 
sketch of this dismal picture. 

The time and season bitter, cold, and pale. 
They short dayis that clerkis ' clepe * brumak s 
When brym blastis of the northern art^ 
O'erwhelmyt had Neptunus in his cart^ 
And all to-shake the leavys off tlie trees, 
The rageand storms o^et'^weUerand* iJoaUy ^ sedflL 
Rivers ran red on spate^ ^ with water brown. 
And burnW harlis^ all their bankis down ; 



* Learned men. * Gall. ^ Arctams, 

♦ Rolling over, * Wavy. • Foann 
7 Aivalets. * Drags. 

3 
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And land'birst * rumbland rudely, with sic here^ 
Sa loud ne'er rummyst ^ wild lyeiin nor bear. 
Floods monsters, m as mere-nohnSf ^ and whale^ 
For the temp^t, low in die deep deoales.^ 

The soil y satopitf into the wxter laak^ ^ 
The firmament o'ercast with cloudis black i 
The ground fadit, and^to^ ' itoox all the fields^ 
Mountain-tops sleekit with snb# cfoer'^hiddu * 
On raggit rockis, of hard hasnh vohyn^stdne^ 
With frozen fironts, cold dywty ' cfetoif ^ thane* 
Beauty was lost; and barren sliew the lands. 
With frostis hare " t^erfret " the fiddts stands. 
{^Sere hirtir bubins, '3 ^id the dioutis sneU,^* 
Seem'd on the sward in similitude of heU; 
Reducing to our mind, in every stead, 
Gousty '^ shadows of eUdani gridj dea4 •! 
Thick drundy^^ ^^ggi^ '^ darkened so the heaven ! 
Dim skyis pft forth tvarpit '^ fearful lemnf '^ &c. 

■ 

In this description, and throughout the whole pro- 

' LaiKdsprings, accidental torreots. * Noise. 

^ Roared. ^ Sea-bogs, i, e. porpoises. ^ Descend. Fr. 

^ Moist with water. 7 PauvCf Fr. fawn-coloared. 

« Covered. ^ Hard, flinty. ^° Cliflfe. 

*^ Iloar. . '^Embroidered. '^ Many buge blasts. 

«♦ Piercing. ** GbasUy. ■« Mnddy, opaqiie» 

>7 Sbadows. '8 Threw. *9 Lightning. 
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logue, the prospect seems to be designedly crowd: 
ed and even encumbered with dreadful images : 
' but it must be confessed that the English reader 
' finds himself still further bewildered by a number 
of uncouth words, some of which are scarcely ren- 
dered intelligible by Ruddiman's excellent glos^ 
sary. ^ 

It has been observed that, during the fourteenth, 
century^ the difference between the Scotish and 
English dialects was scarcely perceptible ; and that 
those persons who are familiaruted with the phra« 
seology of Chaucer will find no difficulty in under- 
standing that of Barbour and Wyntown : whereas 
the diction of Gawin Douglas is far more obscure^ 
and even in appearance more antiquated and obso- 
lete, by near a century, dian that of writers who 
preceded him. The fact is notorious ; and its 
causes may be worth tracing. 

The Danish and Anglo-Saxon, the supposed pa- 
rents of the Scotish and English languages, were 
distinct dialects of. the elder Gothic : but, in the 
infiiney of literature, the poets of both countries, 
b^ing equally dissatisfied with the poverty of their, 
respective jargons, and conscious of the superior 
elegance which appeared in the French minstrel 
oompQsitions^ vied with each other in borrowing^ 
from these favourite models as many words and 
phrases as it was possible to incorporate with 
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ibmt native forms of qpeech. In conseqnentee of 
this practice, the two languages seem to have 
attained^ about the middle of the Uifi century^ 
thm greatest degree of similarity. But these fo« 
reign words^ being once naturalized, could not fail 
of undergoing considerable alterations ; because 
the broader Vowel-sounds» the gutturals, and the 
strongly aspirated accents of the Scots differed 
•Equally from the French and English pronunda- 
lion ; and this difference was preserved and in- 
creased, on both sides, by discordant and capri^ 
eious systems of orthography^ At the same time» 
as the number of readers increased, the writers be- 
came desirous of accommodating then^lves to 
the general taste ; and consequently began to trans- 
plant from colloquial into literary language a va-^ 
riety of populaf expressions, which^ being pecu- 
liar to the one country, were obscure, or even un-' 
intelligible, to the natives of the other. 

Gawin Douglas, indeed, was so far irom seeking 
popularity from Elnglish readers, that, in his excuses 
for his defects of style, he only laments the impos- 
sibility 1^ making it purely and exclusively Scotishtf 

And yet, forsooth, I set my busy pain 

(As that I iouth) to make it brads ' and pXtAIN i 

■ Broad« 
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Keepand no sodroun, ' but otJR own lam- 

GUAGEy 

And speak as I learned when I was ane page. 
Na yet so clean all sodroun I refuse. 
But SQME WORD I PRONOUNCE as neighbours does. 
Like as in Latin bene Grewe * termes some. 
So me behovit, whilom (or be dutnb), 
45ome bastard Latin, French, or Ynglis ^ ois, * 
Where scant was Scottis : I had naHe other choice. 

[Rrefece.] 

The most beautiful of all Gawin Douglas's pro* 
logues is that of the twelfth book : it is hoped there- 
fore, that the' reader will pardon the length of the 
following extract in favour of the splendid imagery 
which it exhibits. It is a description of May. 

As fresh Aurora, to mighty Tithone spouse, 
Ischit * of her saffron bed, and ev^f ^ houJBef 
In crammesy'' clad, and grainit violet. 
With sanguine cape, the selvage piurpurate, 
Unshut the windows of her large hall 
Spread all with roses, and full of balm royall : 
And eke the heavenly portis chrystalline 
Updoarpis « brade the world tili tllumene. 
# » ♦ * * . * 

« Southern, Eiiglish. * Greek. 3 English 

4 Use. * Issueth. ' ^ Ivory. 

7 Cramoisi, Fr. crimson. • Draws up. 
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Eous# the steed, with niby.Aammy^ ^ red. 
Above the seals lifts forth his head, , 
Of colour $are^ * and some-deal bcownias berry. 
For to alighten and glad our heiniq)ery. 
The flame out bras^in at the neiss^ihirlis.^ 

While shortly, with the blesand^'tatch of day, 
Ahulydt ' in his lemand^ fresh array - • 

Forth of his palace royal ischit Phebus, 
With golden crown, and visage glorious ; 
Crisp hairis, bright as chrysolite, or-topdsej 
For tohais hue might nane behold liis fac^ ; 
The fiery sparlds brasting from his eei^, 

To purge, the air, and gild the tender green, 

♦ ♦ • * ♦ * 

The aureate fanis of his throne sover^ 
With glitterand glance o'erspread the ocHane ; ^ 
The large floodis lemand all o/* light. 
But with ane blenk^ of his supernal sight. 
For to behold it was ane glare ' to see 
The stablyt windis, and the calmyt sea, 

' Yoke. Vide Rndd. GloM;^Or qa. imice ? 

* Yeliowish-brown* Fr. 3 Noetrils. 
^ Blazing. 

' HdhilUy dressed. The huX ^ was in Old Fr. written^. 
^ Gleaming, shining. ^ Ocean. 

• Look,j;lance. 9 Glory. Fr. 

9 
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T^e soft se^floihiey the firmament serene. 

The loun^ illmninate air, Bud^rth amene ; * 

The silver-scalit fishes on the grete» ' 

O'er-jth wart clear streams tprinkiUand^ for theheat^ 

With finnis shinand brown as sytopare,^ 

And chisel tailis stirrand here and there. 

****** 

And lusty Flora did her bloomes sprede 
Under the feet of Phebds? ndyeart ^ steed : 
The stoardit soil enhrode'' with sdcoutk^ hues. 
Wood and fordst obumbrate with the bews; ' 
Whais blissAil branches, portray'd on the ground. 
With shadows sheen, shew rochis '^ rubicund. 
Towers, turrets, kimals " and pinnacles high, 
Of kirkis, castles, and ilk fair mtf ; 
Stood paintit every fane, pMoU^ '* and stagey 

Upon the plain ground by their own imibr^e* 

* » * • * ♦ ♦ 

And blissfiil blossoms, in thebloomytyar^i^'' 
Submits their heads in Ihe young sun^s safe-guard. 
Ivy leaves rank overspread the barmkyn ^^ •voaU\ 
!!rhe bloomit hawthorn clad laspylns '^ all : 

'Clean. * Pleasant water, /ritA. ^ Gravel. 

4 Gliding swiftly with a treniiiloiis motion of their tails. 

^ Cinnabar. ^ Sultry. ^ Embroidered. * Uncommon. Sax. 

^ B9aghs, ■<* Rocks. " CreiwUe«, Fr. battlements. 

•* Capola ; fioU^ Fr. ^3 Garden. Vide supra, p. 80S.4, note. 

*^ M9nnd or wall i from harmey Old Fr. the bank of a rfVer. 

'5 Thorns. 
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Forth of fresh iurgeomns ' the wine-graps i^ing 
Encliang the trellis did on twistis king, * 
The lockit buttons on the gemmyt trees, 
(yerspreadand leaves of nature's tapestries, 
S<^ grassy verdure, after balmy showers. 
On curland stalkis itmtand to their flowenf, 
BehMand them sa many divers hue, 
SomepeirSf^ somepale^^ some 6ttntef,^and some blue, 
SomegreSf nomegideSf ^ some purpure, some san- 

gutUie, 
Blanchitf'' or browns Jhuch-t/eUano^ roBOijanej 
Some, heavenly-colour'd, in celestial gre,^ 
Some, watery-hued, as the Aat(Hcoa%'^ sea; 
And some, departe in freckles, red and white. 
Some bright as ||pld, with aureate leavis l^e, " 
The daisy did un-braid her crownel smdle^ 
And every flower un-lappit in the dale. 

The flourdelyce forth spread his heavenly hue. 
Flower damas^^* and columhe '^ black and blup. 
Sere downis small on dentilion sprang, 
The younggreenbloomltstrawberry leaves ama;?^-; 

' Buds, Fr. * Hang. 

3 Light blue, Fr. 4. Light yellow, Fr. 

' Brufutf Ft. browoish. * Red. 
^ Whitish, Fr. ^ Fawn-coloared yellow, 

9 Grii, Fr. j sky blue. *° Dark waved. 
^' Little. " Tbe damask rose. >3 CoJumbine, 
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Gimp ' gilliflowers their own leaves un-^chet^ * 
Fresh primrose, and the purpour violet. 
The rose-knoppis, tetand ^ forth their head, 
Gan chifp^ ^ and ki/th ^ their vernal lippis red ; 
Crisp scarlet leaves some sheddand; — baitk at anes^^ 
Cast fragrant smell amid^a golden grains. 
Heavenly lilies, with lokkerand ^ toppis white, 
.Open'd, and shew their crestis redemifte. ^ 
The balmy vapour from their silken croppis ^ 
DistiUand halesum '^ sugar'd honey-droppis — 

So that ilk burgeon^" scion, herb, or flower, 
Wox '* all embalmyt of the fresh liquoilr, 
And bathit hait '^ did in dulce hnmomsjletef ^^ 

Whereof the bees wrought their honey sweet. 

* * * * * * 

On salt streams uoolk *^ Dorida and Thetis ; 
By rynnand '^ strandis, Nymphs, and Naiades, 

■ Pretty. ' Unsbat, open. ' Pecpiog. 

^ Barst their calix. ^ Shew. 

^ Both at once, i. e. while some bads were expaodrngi 
other roses were shedding their leaves, 

7 Curling like locks or ringlets of hair. 

8 Crowned. ^ Heads. 

'° Wholesome. " Bad, or sprig. Fr. 

'*Grew. '3 Hot. '♦Float. 

'5 Walked ? "6 Running. 

VOL. I. 2 C 
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Sic as we clepe wenches and damyuUiSf 
In gersy gravis ' tjoanderand by spring-wellis ; 
Of bloomed branches, and flouris white and red, 
Plettand* their lusty chaplets for their head. 
Some sang ring^songis, ^ dances, ledis^ * and rounds. 
With voices shrill tiohile all the dale ,resounds. 
Whereso they walk into their caroling 
For amorous lays does all the rochis ring. 
Ane sang ^^ The ship sails over the salt^m^ ^ 
** Will bring ^Air^ merchants and myleman hame.*^ 
Some other sings ^^ I will be blithe and lij^ht, 
** My heart is lent upon so goodly wight.'' 
And thoughtful lovers ronamyis ^ to and fro. 
To leis ^ their pain, and plene ^ their jolly woe ; 
After their guise, now singand^ now in sorrow. 
With heartis pensive, the lang summer's morrow. 
Some ballads list endite of his lad^ ; 
Some lives in hope ; and some all utterly 
Despairit is ; and sa^ quite out of grace. 
His purgatory he finds in every place. 

Before we proceed to take notice of the English 
poets of this reign, it wiU be necessary to mention 
two more Scotish writers, whom Grawin Douglas has 
associated with Dunbar in the Palace of Honour* 

' Grassy graves. ^ Plaiting. 

3 Rondeaux ? But vide Rudd. Gloss. 
* Lays ; hid^ caDtilena. TeuU ^ Foam. ^ These or those. 
7 Whispers. * Lose. ^ Complain, lament. 
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** Of this nation I knew also anon 
** Great Kennedie and Dunbar, yet imdead, 
*^ And QuiNTiNEy with an huttoch ' on his head." 

[P. II. St. xvii.] 

I 

The first of these> Walter Kennedy, a native of 
Carrick, and the contemporary of Dunbar, is only 
known to us by ttoo satires on Dunbar in their 
Jli/ting (scolding or lampooning), and by a poem 
in praise of age^ {p. 189 of Lord Hailes^s collec- 
tion), consisting of five stanzas* One of these will 
he sufficient to give some idea of his style, though 
it may not quite justify the honourable epithet be- 
stowed on him by the bishop of Dunkeld* ' 

This world is set for to deceive us even. 
Pride is the net, and covetise is the train : 

! Thb word, which Mr PinkertoD leaves unexplained, 
seems to.be two French words in disguise— fcaufe toque* 
Toque is described by Cotgrave to be <* a (fashion of) bos* 
*' net or cap, somewhat like our old couvtitf^* vtUoet cap^ 
** worn ordinarily by scholarSf and some old men." 

I have been favoured by two ingenious friends in Scot- 
land with different explanations of this obscure term. — One 
of them says — << It is the Buchan and east* coast pronuncia- 
** tion of feiiddoefc,a little hood, which was probably a caw/:*' 
—the other, — ** Huttoch and huttockie seems to be a dimi- 
*' native, formed from hut or hat in a manner very common 
" in some provinces of Scotland, particularly the western* 
" Thus we have bittock and bittockie, Uusoh and lassokiOf 
'* &c. &c. ; I therefore incline to think Quintyn Scbaw's 
" head-dress must have been a tmall hat^ instead of a havte 
"toqw.*' 



4 
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For no reward (except the joy of heaven) 
Would I be young into this world again ! 

The ship of faith tempestuous wind and rain 
Drives in the sea of lollardry that blows •• ' 

My youth is gone, and I am glad and fain ; 
Honour, with age, to every virtue draws. 

Of the second of these poets, Qxtintyn Scraw^ 
one specimen only remains, which is printed by 
Mr Pinkerton^ ihnn the Maitland MS. Its title 
hf ^ AMce to a Courtievy^* which may possibly 
account for the head-dress assigned to him in the 
Palace of Honour. Quintyn's style seems to have 
been easy^and familiar ; but having begun his poem 
with an idea^Qf theresi^mblai^^e between the life of 
a courtier and that of a mariner, he has introduced 
so many sea-phrases and maritime allusions, as to 
render his language almost unintelligible. The conr 
eluding stanza, however^ which contains ^e moral^ 
is sufficiently clear.' 

Dread this danger, good friend and brother. 
And take exunple hejifre of other* • 

Know, courts and wind has qfhys ^ varied : 
]B[eep well your course, and rule your rudder; 

And think with kings ye are not married i 

[Anc Sc P. p. 134.] 

f Bfotrs. » Of othen before yoa ? 

^ Ofl-Bithes, i. e. ofl>timep. 
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Amongst the English contemporaries of Dunbat 
and Douglas Mr Warton enumerates these who 
follow. Henry Bradshaw, . monk of the Bene* 
dictine monastery of St Werburg in Chester, a mi- 
serable imitator of Lydgate, who wrote in stanaias 
the life of his patroness saint, daughter of a' king qT 
the Mercians : * Robert Fabian^ the historical 
alderman^ f who is classed as a poet in consequ€si<;e 
of the metrical prologttes' prefixed to the books of 
his Chronicle : John Wa?t'6n« a priest* who wrote 
some miserable rAymetf for the purpose .of ^lUcven- 
ing his theoiogiad tracts called f ^ Specubun ChrisHr 
ani** (Machlinia» about 1489): sand Wif^hiAM 
Caxton, the celebrated printer, who, besides bis 
rfajmiing introductions and epihgues^ is supposed by 
Mr Warton to be the author of a poem of consider* 
able length, entitled •* The Wtrk of Sapience,** X * 
folio containing 37 leaves, printed by himself But 
the only poets who deserve any attention are, 
Alexander BaroI ay and Stbpjien Hawes ; 

* <* Tbe holy life and history ot Saynt Wisrbarge, very 
" frutefiill for all christen people to l^ede.** Pfoson, lllSl, 
4to. Vide Ritson's Bibliograpbin ; i|iid WartOB» voUIl* 
p. 176. Bradsbaw died in 1513. 

f Fabian died, according to Stow, in 1511. 

\ Mr Ritson (Bibliographla) obserres, that this is more 
jostly attributed to Lydgate, though' from the prologue Cax- 
ton appears to be i^f author. Vide also Herbert*! Ames* 

8 
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the fint o£ whom is mentioned whh ^uch pnuse by 
the ingenious author of The Muses' Library/' and 
the second by Mr Warton. 

Barclay is by some supposed to have been » 
native either of Gloucestershire, Somersetshire^ op 
Devonshire ; while others, even among his contem-- 
porariesy assign him to Scotland : indeed, as Mr 
Ritson observes (Bibl. Poet), both his name of 
baptism and the orthography of his surname seem 
to prove that he was of Scotish extraction. In his^ 
youth, perhaps about 1495, he is said to have 
become a student of Oriel College, Oxford, where 
he was patronized by the provost» Thomas Cornish, 
siiffi*agan bishop of Tyne, to whom he afterwards 
dedicated his Ship of Fools. Having travelled, he 
became chaplain to the College of St Mary Ottery, 
Devon, then Benedictine Monk of Ely, and at 
length took the habit of Franciscans at Canterbury* 
On the dissolution of his monastery. Wood informs 
us, he became vicar of Much-Badew in Essex, and 
in 1546 of St Matthew at Wokey in Somersetshire. 
Lastly, he had firom the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury the church of AU-Saints in Lombard- 
street,London, which he held till his death in 1552, 
which took place at Croydon in Surrey, where, 
from his first eclogue, he appears to have lived m 
hisyouth; Wood says, ^^ in his younger days he waa 
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'^ esteenied a good poet and orator, as several spe- 
^* cimens of his composition in those faculties shew- 
'^ ed, but when jears came on, he spent his time 
" mostly in pious matters and in reading the hls- 
'^ tories of Saints." He was a voluminous wri- 
ter, particularly of translations, which were much 
admired by his contemporaries, as being distin- 
guished by an ease and fluency which are not to 
be found in any other author of his age ; but his 
poetical merit seems to have been a good deal 
over-rated. 

His smaller pieces are, I.^ The Castle of Labour, 
an allegorical poem from the French, in seven-line 
stanzs^ ( W. de Worde,1506, 4to.) H. The Mirror 
of good Manners (printed by Pinson), in the bal- 
lad-stanza« from the Latin elegiacs of Dominions 
Mancinus de quatuor virtutibus, undertaken to 
oblige Sir Giles Alyngton, who had wished him to 
abridge or modernize Gower's Confessio Amantis. 
III. Five Eclogues, compiled in his youth : the three 
first, paraphrased with very large additions from 
the Miserise Curiab'um of Eneas Sylvius, treat of 
" the myseryes of courters and courtes of all 
*< prynces in general :** the fourth, (in which is a 
long poem in stanzas, called the Tavoer of Virtue 
and Honour, being an elegy on the death of the 
duke of Norfolk, lord high admiral^ introduced as 
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II soDg of one of the shepherds), ^ conteyning 
'* the maner of the riche men anenst poets and 
** other clerkes :** and ^* the fifth, of the cjrtezen 
^' and uplondyshman :** all printed by Pinson or 
de Worde, and the three first by Humfirey Powell 
(4to without date). Besides these, hewas the au- 
thor of some less important pieces, as well as a tract 
" de Pronuntiatione Gallic^,'' and a prose transla- 
tion of Sallust's Jugurthine War, at the command 
of Tliomas, duke of Norfolk, twice printed in folio 
by Pinson. From the eclogues, supposed by Mr 
Warton to be the first written in English, he has se- 
' lected a number ofpassageswluch, though they have 
no other merit, contain some curious particulars re- 
lating to the manners and customs (^ the time (see 
a long note, vol. IL p. 253, Hist Eng. P.). 

But Barclay's principal and most popular work 
was his Ship ofTochy a poem in the octave-stanza 
paraphrased " out of Laten,Frenche, and Doche/' 
L e* firom the German original written in 1494 by 
Sebastian Brandt, a learned civilian and eminent 
philologistof Basil, and two translations into French 
and Latm, the latter by James Locher, a scholar 
of the inventor, printed in 1497. To these, says 
Mr Warton, he made '' considerable additions 
'' gleaned firom the follies of his countrymen.'^ 
*< The design was to ridicule the reigning vices and 
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*^ follies of every rank and profession^ under the 
** allegory of a ship freighted with Fools of all kindSy 
'' but without any variety of incident, or artificUl- 
*' ity of fable.*' " Our author's stanza is verbose, 
*' prosaic, and tedious : and for many pages toge« 
'* ther, his poetry is little better than a trite ho* 
'' mily in verse. The title prenuses much charao- 
'^ ter and pleasantry: but we shall be disappoint- 
'' ed, if we expect to find -the foibles of the crew 
'^ of our ship touched by tbe hand of the author of 
^* the Canterbury Tftles, or exposed in the rough, 
" yet strong satire of Pierce Plowman^** The 
book is not common, though twice printed (by 
Pinson in 1509, and Cawood 1570, both in folio^ 
the latter containing his Edoguea and Mirror) ; 
but the reader who shall turn to the extracts ^m 
it, contained in Warton's history, and in *' the 
Miises^ Library," will probably not much lament 
their omission in this place. 

Stephen Hawes was a native of Suffolk, and, 
like Barclay, after an academical education at Ox- 
ford, travelled (according to Wood) in England, 
Scotland, France, and Italy, and ^' became," says 
Mr Warton, " a complete master of the French 
** and Italian poetry." On his return to England, 
he obtained an establishment (as groom of the 
chamber) in the royal household; a reward, per- 
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haps, for accomplishments so congenial to the taste 
of Henry VU., who was a great admirer of French^ 
as well as a patron * of English poetry. 

Hawes's principal work is the Pastime of Plea' 
sure^ the title of which in TottePs edition is as 
follows : ** The History of graund Amoure and la 
** bel Pucell called the Pastime of Pleasure, con-* 
** teyning the knowledge of the seren sciences, 
** and the course of man's lyfe in this worlde. In« 
*^ vented by Stephen Hawes, grome of King Hen« 
*' ry the seventh^ his chamber/' And Mr War^ 
ton is of opinion^ that ^^ this poem contains no 
** common touches of romantic and allegoric fic- 
^* tion ;" that ** the personifications are often hap- 
** pily sustained, and indicate the writer's fami- 
'' liarity with the Provencial school f* and that 
^ Hawes has added new graces to Lydgate's man- 
" ner.**f It is, however, very doubtful whether 

* Henry YII. was seMoin extravagant in bis donations; 
and jet we find in bis housebold accounts the som of 100 
shillings paid to Master Barnard^ a blind poet, in return, as 
it seems, for his poetical compositions. 

f Wood says, " he was much esteemed by Henry YII. 
'* for his facetioos discourse and prodigioos memory; 
<< which last did evidently appear in this, that be could 
** repeat by heart mogt of our English poets $ especially Jo. 
** Lydgate, a monk of Bury, wbom be made efual in $om€ 
*« tespecta with Qeff, ChaucerJ'* 
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every reader will concur in this favourable opinloa 
of Stephen Hawes's merit. 

Graund Amour (true Gallantry), the hero of the 
piece, falls asleep and sees a vision. He receives 
from Fame iht first account of La BeUe PuceUc 
(perfect Beauty), and is by her referred for farther 
particulars to the Totoer of Doctrine- Here, cer- 
tainly, is a beginning very much in the spirit of the 
times ; but the subsequent conduct of the poem is 
not very well calculated to gratify the impatience 
of any reader who shall have taken a lively inte- 
rest in the success of Graund Amour's passion^ 
An accurate knowledge of the seven sciences, viz. 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geo- 
metry and astronomy, does not seem to be indis- 
pensably requisite to the success of a love adven- 
ture. These sciences, it is true, are all ladies^ 
but many of them are dreadfully prolix in their 
instructions. The two following stanzas are not 
offered as the best specimen of this author's style, 
but they are part of the hero's conversation with 
dame Grammar, who has (as she ought to have) 
the merit of being more concise than dame Rhcto^ 
ricy dame Music ^ &e. 

** Madam," quod I, ^ for as much as there be 

** Eight partes of speech, I would know right fldfl 
^* What a noun substi^itive is in his degree. 
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** And wherefore it is so called certahi V* 
To whom she answer'd right gentely again. 
Spring alway that a noun substantive 
Might stand without help of an adjective. 

** The Latin worde, which that is referred 
*^ Unto a thing which is substantial, 

^* For a noun substantive is well averred, 
*^ And with a gender is declinal ; 
** So all the eight partes, in general 

** Are Latin words annexed properly 

*^ To every speech, for to speak formally." 

[Cap. v.] 

The education of Graund Amour, which, howm 
ever, is somewhat enlivened by a meeting with his 
mistress, whom he had not hitherto seen, occupies 
rather more than one half of this pastime of plea- 
sure; after which he begins his military career, 
for the purpose of obtaining BeUe Pucette* But 
here the attention of the reader is very unexpect* 
edly diverted to a strange pei;sonage, who calls 
himself Godfrey GobeUve^ but who turns out to 
be False Report disguised as a fool. Godfrey calum- 
niates the whole female sex, and relates two tales, 
copied from the French fabliaux. The first is the 
Lap ofArUtoilef the second nearly resembles that 
of Hippocrates; but the adventure is attributed to 
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Virgil the enchanter, who, in return for the trick of 
the basket, inflicts on his fair enemy a punishment 
too disgusting to mention. After this gross and 
unnecessary episode, our , allegorical "hero achieves 
some marvellous adventures, and obtains posses- 
sion of his mistress. But the story does not stop 
here ; for Graund Aiaour proceeds to relate his 
own death and burial ; and how Remembrance set 
his epifiapht/ over his grave ; and how Time came 
suddeinhf into ike Temple } and how dame Eternity 
came into the Temple^ in a fair white vesture^ and 
of the speech she made; after which comes ^^the 
excusacion of the aucthoure.'' 

Throughout the work, Hawes has studiously imi- 
tated the style of Lydgate, but he has generally 
copied his . worst manner. He is difilise, fond of 
expletives, and his epithets add nothing to the 
sense. Of his more laboured diction the reader 
will judge from the following stanza:^— 

Her redolent words, of sweet influence, 
Degouted vapour most ar6matic. 

And made conversion of my complacence. 
Her depur'd and her lusty rhetoric 
My courage reformed that was so lunatic,. 

My sorrow defeated, and my mind did modilp", 

And my dolorous heart began to pacify* 

[Cap. XXXVIIL] 
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The reader, when he has witDessed the final so- 
lemnities of her *^ grete managed* with Graund 
AmonTf will perhaps take his leave of La Belle Pu» 
cdle without any extraordinary reluctance. 

And she took her leave— I kist her lovely; 

. I went to bed, but I could not sleep ; 

For I thought so much upon her inwardly. 
Her most sweet looks into my heart did creep, 
Piercing it through with a wound so deep ; 

For nature thought every hour a day. 

Till to my lady I should my debt well pay. 

Then Perseverance^ in all goodly haste. 
Unto the steward* called Liberality, 

Gave warning for to make ready fast. 
Against this time of great-solemnity. 
That on the morrow hallowed should be : 

She warned the cook called Temperance^ 

And afler that the sewer Observance^ 

With Pleasance the panter, and dame Courtesy 
The gentle butler, with the ladies all ; 

Each in her office was prepared shortly, 
Against this feast so much triumphall : 
And La Belle Pucelle then in speciall 

'Vfi& up betime in the morrow gray, 

Right so was I when I saw the day. 

8 
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And right anon La BeUe PuceUe me sent, 
Against my wedding, of the satin fine 

White as the milk, a goodly garment 

Branded with pearl that clearly did shine ; 
And so the marriage for to determine 

Venus me brought to a royal chapel 

Which o£ fine gold was wrought every deal. 

And, afler that, the gay and glorious 
Zja Belle PuceUe to the chapel was led 
In a white vesture fair and precious. 

With a golden chap let on her yellow head ; 

And Lex Ecclesioe did me to her wed : 
After which wedding there was a great feast ; 
Nothing we lacked, but had of the best. 

What should I tarry by long continuance 
Of the feast ? for of my joy and pleasure 

Wisdom can judge withouten variance 

That nought I lacked, as ye may well be sure. 
Paying the sweet due debt of natiire. 

Thus with my lady that was so fair and clear, 

In joy I lived full right many a year. 

[Cap. XXIX.] 

The Pastime of Pleasure has been thrice print- 
ed; the first time by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1517 ; 
again by John Wayland, in 1554; and by Richard 
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Tottell, in 1555. The fifst and last of these are 
** adorned with wooden cuts, to make the reader 
'* understand the story better/' as we are informed 
by Wood. Hawes's other works are, the Temple 
of Glass (which however is ascribed to Lydgate in 
the Pastime of Pleasure, ciqp. XIV.) ; written, as 
it i^pears, in fmitation of Chaucer's Temple of 
Fame : ** The Conversion of Stoerers'^ in octave- 
stanzas, with Latin lemmatta, by W. de Worde, 
1509, 4to. ** AjotjfvM Mediftacyon to all Englonde 
** of the Coronacyon of our moost naturaU Sove* 
'^ rayne lord hynge Henry the eyght ;** a single 
sheet in 4to, without dafte, by the same printer : 
(this is preserved in the library at Cambridge, and 
is ornamented with a curious wooden cut of the 
coronation of Henry VIII. and Catharine of Ar- 
ragon.) *' A compendyous story f and it is called the 
^* Example of VertUf in the tMche ye shall Jynde 
** many goodly story s^ and naturaU dysputacyons, 
*^ hytwenefoure ladyesj named Hardynes, Sapyence^ 
" Fortune and Nature;** printed by ditto, 15S0 : 
The Consolation of Loners : The Delight of the 
Soul : Of the Princess Marriage : The Alphabet of 
Birds : one or more of which, according to Wood, 
were written in Latin^ and, perhaps, never priated* 
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Having beenjavoured by ajrieridy since the present 
volume xjoas finished, vnth an ExtMct Jronvthe 
original MS. of Ride Brunne^s Trdnslation of 
Wace, containing the account of Arthur^ sCoro' 
nation f xjohich has been already given in the Latin 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth^ the French of fViace, 
the Saxon ofLayamcm, and the rude English of 
Robert of Gloucester ; — I here subjoin it for the 
satisfaction of the curious reader^ by-way fffeom" 
pleting the series. '"'' • 'i 
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VVhen the masses wer6 done^ 
And homeward were all bon^ ' . 
The king did off hisiiim^ there^ 
That he to the kirk bare, ' 
And took another of less price : 
The queen did the same wi/se. i 
The king into his paleiSf' 
And sate at the meat that ilk toeis : ^ 
The queen till another yede. 
And the ladies with her 'gan lead^ 

' Boun, ready. 

^ Attire ; mden it be a corruption of <«ara, as the origi' 
Dal mentions his crotm. ' At that time ? Hid vice ? 
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Sometime was custom of Troy, 
When they made feast of joy. 
Men together should go to meat ; 
Ladies by themself should eat. 
That ilk usage was at the feast. 
The women come among the guest^ 
The women, withouten men should be^ 
But servitors of mej^. ' 
The king was up at the deSf* 
About him the mickle press ; 
About him the lordes sate, . 
Ska lord after his state. 
Sir Kay was steward chosen of all« 
To serve before the king in hall* 
His clothing was rich and fim!^ 
And the pelore ^ of ermhie« 
With him served before the king 
A thousand in the same dothhig. 
Out of the kitchen served Sir Kay 
And all his fellows that day. 
Sir Beduer on that other partie 
He served of the buttery. 
With him was dadin ermhie 
A thousand that brought the wine« 

' The howehold. * The high table. 

3 Fur. 
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The king's cup Sir Beduer bare ; 

He yede before that there were. 

After him come all the rout 

That served the barons all about. 

The queen was served richly ; 

Her servants was signed^ ready 

In all office fi^r to serve 

And before tho ladies heroe* ^ 

Many vessel was there rich. 

Of ser 5 colours not all liche. ♦^ 

Of meats many manner service. 

And ser drinkes on that wise. 

All the nobki^ cOUth I not tell^ 

Ne might stonde thereon to dwell. 

The names to say of the richesSp 

Ne the men of prowess, 

Ne the courtesy^* ne the honoillr ; 

Of christiarUy there was the flower. 

Was there no knight so high of blood, 

Ne had so mickle worldes good, 

That therefore should be holden of price, 

But he in deed were proved thrice ; 

Thrice proved at the least ; 

Then was he ahsed ^ at the feast : 

' Assigned. * Carve. * Ser«, many, several. 

^ Alike, uniform. ^ I suppose this must meaa 

fraistdj commended ; from the French and old Eug, word 
hSf but I never saw the verb before. 
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Then should ius-tthnes that men knew 

And his clothing all o' hue : 

That same queintise '. hi9 annes had. 

In that sam^ be should be clad ; 

His wife was clAd in the same colo&Ty 

For her lord was of honour. 

Ifane were doughty and single man» 

He should che * him a lentman : ^ 

Else should he nbt be loved^ 

But he had been in b^ttlQ proved. 

Tho ladies tliat were holden chaste, 

For no thing would no do waste, 

Tho ladies were clad in one,' 

And by their clothing men knew ilkon. 

When they had eaten and diould rise, 

Jlk man dight him on that wise 

That he couth in play : 

Unto the field he took his way. 

And parted then in stedes sere ^ 

To play 27^071 on their manere. 

Some justed that cotdh and might. 

For to sliow their steedes light : 

Some skipped, and cast the stone. 

And some wrestled full good toone, ^ 

' Device. 

^ Che^ for ch€8§f u e. choose. 

3 Mistress. ♦ Many placew 

^ For a long time. 
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Darte shotte, lances cast. 
And tho that couth skinned^ fiist : 
Nkon played the gamen he coutkf 
And maste^ had used in his youth. 
That best did, in his joying. 
He was brought before the king« 
And the king gave him meed. 
That he was payed or he ^ede. 
The ladies on the walls stegh, ^ 
For to behold all their play. 
Whoso had leman thore in place 
Toward him turned the face. 
On both sides Uk other beheld, 
Tho on the walls, tho in the^2t/. 
Jogelours * weren there enow, 
That their guaintise^ forthe drouhe;^ 
Minstrels many with divers gleuo,'^ 
Sou7is of hemes ^ that men blew, 
Harpes, pipes, and tabo^rs, 
Fithols^ ^ citolleSf "** sautreours, " 
Belles, chimes, and synfan^^^ 
Other enow neuen ^^ I ne Jean ; '♦ 

■ Skirmished. > Most. 3 Stood. 

^ Jugglers. ^ ContriTaoces, Instrumetits. 

^ Drew. 7 Glee, game. ^ Sounds of trumpetfa 

9 Perhaps^ fiddles.— '^ Cymbals.—" Dnlcimerk 
'^ Symphonier, a sort of drum. '^ Name. 

'^ Ken not? or, can not ? 
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Songsters, that merry sung, 

Sound ofgleto over all rung ; 

Disaurs enow telled fables ; 

And some played with dice at tables ; 

And some at the hazard fast. 

And lost and won by chance of cast* 

Some, that toUPd not of the tattler,* 

Drew forth mepii * of the chequer. 

With draughts quaint of knight and roke. 

With great slight ilk other swAe ; ^ 

At ilk mating they said ^* check 1*' 

That most les sat in his nek»^ 

Three days lasted the feste; 
I trow was never none as that. 
And when it come Wednesday, 
That the folk should part away, 
The king gave giftes rich. 
Tho to his service were bnchcy ^ 
And for their service held their fees,* 
He gave them burghs and cit^ ; 

' This probably signifies, << Some, that did not choose to 
" attend to the talker, played at chess**' 

* The force, retinue* 

3 I do not understand this word. 

^ Perhi^s <' He who lost the most staked his neck ?" or 
<* sat naked ?*• Vide the Fr. of Wace, 

' I do not understand this word. 
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Abbot and bishop avanced his rent^ 

Or they fro the court went. ^ 

That of other londes were» 

That for love come there. 

He gave steeds and cups of gold, 

( None richer aboun mould^ ) 

Some gave he hauberks^ * some greyhounds, 

Some rich robes worth many pounds, 

Some mantels with veir and gris^ ^ 

And some mazers ^ of rich price, 

Some helms and haubdrks* 

Good palfreys he gave to clerks ; 

Bows and arrows he gave archers ; 

Runoes ^ good unto squiers. 

Some he gave habergeons^ ^ 

Some plates, and some actons ; ^ 

Some he gave knives o^plyght^ 

And some swords richly dight. 

Unto disours, that tell'd them gestes, 

He gave clothes of wild bestes. 

' Upon the earth. 
^ Qu. Ought this to be " hawks 9*' 
3 Veir is a variegated fur; gris, that of the grey sqairrek 
♦ Cups. O. Fr. 5 Horses. O. Fr. 

^ Coats of mail. 

^ A strong quilted leathern covering for the body, uiu" 
fuetoit. O* Fr. 
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Some gave hepelare of ermine^ 
Some lawtur ' of nhrer with basin. 
Was there none ought worthy. 
That he ne gave bun blithely ;. '.* 
After that his state was i^(/i^e, * 
So he rewarded him with gyft. 

■ Ewer. Fr.. . " Budttd. 
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